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RINGHURST COMMON; 


OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINcENT ROBINSON, 


CHAPTER I.—SHIPWRECK 


OnE hot June day a middle-aged man and his son walked hand in hand 
through a churchyard about three leagues from New York. The boy 

was about nine years old, his bright animated face suffused with every 
sign of health and vigour, plainly showing that everything conducive to 
his comfort and happiness had _ been lavished upon him. None of the 
marks of the harsh world were discernable upon his sunny countenance 
which may so often be seen upon the faces of sickly, ill-fed children in 
our large towns. ‘Thus far his life had been not unlike that of the 
butterfly, which flutters amid sweet roses on a summer day! As he 
walked by his father’s side a gleam of mischief now and again was 
apparent in his beautiful eyes. Very few boys in passing through a 
churchyard go direct along the beaten path. They generally select a 
circuitous route, and vary a walk which would be, in most instances. 
too monotonous, by jumping over’grave stones and moss-grown mounds, 
as if those memorials had been set up, not so much to sacredly mark 
the resting places of departed souls as for the purpose of athletic 
sports. Evidently litle Arthur Dibit (or Arty as he was usually 
called) looked upon tomb-stones from this stand-point, for no sooner 
had his father turned aside to look upon a portion of the quaint 
old church for a moment when he made a bound over an infant’s 
erave close by and went rolling over into the long dry grass. For a 
while his father heeded him not, but stood reverentially gazing upon 
the edifice as if listening to a sermon from its rugged walls, Truly 
none but the reverential soul can ever hear sweet angels speaking 
through the masonry of the house of God! Lofty is the bearing of 
him who can catch a sermon from pillars of stone; noble and scholarly 
is the nature that can read instructive pages in the flowing streamlet ! 
But let us not digress, though numerous thoughts of this kind traversed 
through Mr. Godfrey Dibit’s mind as he looked upon the church. He 
was on a@ visit with his son from England, and was returning in a few 
days, having spent three months in America. It was purely for the 
sake of recruiting his health that he had taken the voyage and not for 
any commercial end, he being a wealthy landowner in Kent. His wife 
was dead, and Arty’ was his only son and heir. Well, he was just 
turning away from his dreamy speculations about the old building 
before him, when his son gave a sharp tug at his coat, and looking 
somewhat mysteriously into his face said, ‘ ‘Come and look here, father, 
I believe I’ve seen a ghost.” 

The idea of seeing a ghost in the blaze of noon was a thing so novel 
to Godfrey that he could not refrain from smiling, notwithstanding that 
he had been full of deep and solemn meditaticn a few minutes before. 
So he followed his son through the long scorched grass—a little 
curiously indeed—to the scene of “the avowed spectre ; and there, undcr 
the shadow of a licken-covered grave-stone, overhung by the dcticate, 
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drooping branches of a willow tree, was a poorly clad boy fast asleep. 
His hair was jet black, and hung loosely over his forehead, and his 
features were so pale that one could almost see in them the marks of 
those who rested in their tombs,—more akin, indeed, to death than life. 
While they were looking upon the little sleeper they heard footsteps 
just behind them, and turning quickly round were surprised to see the 
captain of the ship, by which they were soon to return, smoking a cigar. 
He was a sturdy-looking man, with a complexion as brown as a nut, 
and kindly blue eyes that at once gave you assurance of a generous 
heart. He raised his cap to Mr. Godfrey Dibit as he approached, and 
then his eyes fell upon the lad, who lay unconscious that any living soul 
was near him. 

‘“‘T’ve seen that boy before,” said the captain, “in the dockyard, and 
a sharp, intelligent little fellow I am sure he is, poor lad; but I don’t 
think he’s much cared for.’ 

“Shall I wake him, sir?’”’ said Arty, looking up into the captain’s 
face. 

“‘ No, don’t do so,” interposed his father, “‘ but put this money gently 
into his waistcoat pocket and let us leave him.” 

Arty was delighted beyond measure at this suggestion, and gently 
placed the coin his father gave him into the lad’s pocket. 

‘That's a good boy,” said the captain to Arty, “ when I see him in 
the dockyard again I must have a word with him.” 

‘Won't he be pleased when he wakes up?” said Arty. — 

With this they all three left the poor little fellow to finish his sleep 
ander the cool shadow of the willow tree. 

The sun had gone down when he awoke, to find himself thus mys- 
teriously possessed of half-a-crown. He had heard of visiting angels, 
but had never experienced a practical visit of this kind; so before 
leaving the churchyard he looked up to the sky and down upon the 
earth and behind all the grave-stones to find, if possible, the giver ; 
but no living object was near. Failing, therefore, to find anybody to 
thank in the flesh, he looked up again to the sky, a tear coursing down 
his little pale face as he did so, and then hastened off to buy some food. 

Tim Wittypinch, for that was the lad’s name, was an orphan, his 
father and mother having been burnt to death in Virginia. He was too 
young to know anything of the sad affair when it happened, and like 
all other poor creatures who have the misfortune to lose their parents in 
‘infancy, knew not the value of what he had lost. He was now fifteen 
years old, and though so poor and friendless he had a contented dispo- 
sition which very much lightened histroubles. [Our picture shows Tim 
Wittypinch in a deplorable plight on a winter’s day.| He would often 
amuse the dockyard men and boys by feats of sleight of hand, which 
he accomplished with great dexterity, turning marbles into buttons 
and kindred tricks without detection. 

It. was not long after the episode in the churchyard that the captain 
found, upon enquiry, that the lad picked up commissions when he could 
to go errands, or made himself useful in some of the warehouses when 
opportunity offered. Tim informed him that he slept in afield close by 
when he could not obtain money enough for a bed. Much taken with 
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him, and linking this information on to what he and Godfrey Dibit had 
recently witnessed for themselves, the captain resolved to take him to 
England. Tim knew nothing of this resolution until a few days after 
the first interview, when the captain again saw him throwing pieces of 
coal into the air and catching them in his mouth, much to the edifica- 
tion of some of his personal friends. 

‘What are you boys doing here ?” said he, looking hard at Tim. 

Tim coloured up when the great man with the gold lace round his 
cap and the big shiny buttons on his coat thus interrogated him, and let 
the pieces of coal fall to the ground. All the other lads turned in 
amazement. “I say what are you little lazy rascals doing here?” 
repeated the captain. 

“ We’re not lazy,” replied Tim, blushing still more, ‘at least, I mean 
they’re not lazy, sir; they go to work, sir, when the bell rings.” 

“Yes, that’s right sir,” chimed in one of Tim’s audience in support, 
‘“‘we only come to see young flash o’ lightning in the dinner time. 
There’s the bell, sir!’ and off ran all the lads to the great building, at 
the top of which the big bell was ringing—exeept poor Tim who remained 
looking intently at the captain. 

‘* And so you have nothing to do ?” asked the captain, looking at him 
kindly. 

‘‘ | had something to do this morning, sir, next door to them boys, 
sir,” replied Tim. ‘It was marking some sacks with a black cross, sir, 
and a O at the top anda 5 anda2 anda 7 at the bottom. But the 
master’s a nigger, sir; at least a black man, with a frizzley wig, and so, 
when I’d done about fifty sacks for him, be came up to me and said, 
“Git along out dar you young debil—you sp’ile ali dem sacks—git 
along—git along.’ ” 

The captain smiled at the boy’s descriptions of his coloured master, 
and then asked Tim about his father and mother, of whom he could give 
but a vague account. 

“Well, then, I’ll take you to England with me, and you shall be my 
cabin boy if you like,” said the captain, when he had gathered the lad’s 
account of his lonely position in life. 

Tim could not express his gratitude; his young heart beat with joy, 
and we can hardly describe the delight with which he pranced about, 
when he first boarded ‘The Pride of the Ocean” in his new 
capacity. Once under weigh, the crew speedily became as fond of him 
as the captain, and Tim Wittypinch, for the first time in his life, was in 
a fair way for a successful career. 

The vessel moved steadily along, favourable winds and a calm sea 
assisting her as she plowed majestically through the azure highway. 
From the time of their putting out of the harbour, all had thus far gone 
well with the ship. Apart from occasionally tacking, the men had little 
todo. The life-boats hung quietly by the vessel’s stately sides and were 
looked upon as ornaments, which they might have left behind, so lovely 
was the weather; every day the sky was blue without a cloud upon 1t— 
every night the stars sparkled brightly without so much asa mist to 
intercept the view. But it was after the sun had sunk one evening 
below the horizon, when the ship was but a few hundred miles from port, 
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that the aspect was strangely altered, and the crew were one and all 
looking with saddened faces as they leaned over the bulwarks and 
watched the changing scene. Tor ten sunny days mirth, good humour, 
and thankfulness had prevailed ; but it was that one evening when the 
light of day seemed to leave them unkindly,—it was the eleventh night 
that changed their destiny. The sea-fowls were screeching over the 
surface of the water, the clouds instead of solacing them with their 
usual twilight smile, frowned blackly at them, and sent an ominous 
whistling wind from behind their dark curtain, at which the sea began 
to ruffle, foam, and swell! A fearful storm was imminent. They could 
hear the rumbling of distant thunder, and see the hghtning flash with 
terrible vividness in the black sky which had now oathered all round 
them. The men made the hatchways as secure as possible, for the 
waves were soon lashing furiously over the bulwarks, and the vessel was 
tossed wildly to and fro, They now flew to the life-boats they had 
estimated so lightly a short time ago, to see that the ropes which held 
them were secure. But the hurricane crew in intensity and fierceness ; 
tons of water dashed on deck, making the hatehw ays shake, and causing 
them all to tremble for the engines below. To make matters worse, in 
the midst of it all, the ightning shivered the mainmast and took away 
much of the rigging. ‘Three men were lashed to the helm, but the 
violence of the storm rendered it of little use. The captain at last saw 
that all human effort was hopeless, and gave orders to lower the boats. 
He had scarcely given the command when on Tim, who was standing 
by one of the hatchways, cried out, ‘‘ Captain ! Captain ! it’s smashed—it’s 
smashed !” and as he looked down where the lad stood, he saw the water 
eushing in, and knew that the engines would soon be stopped. ‘ The 
boats! the boats!’ was his instant cry. But alas! one of them had 
»ecn torn away. They frantically seized upon the other, and some of 
the erew lowered it and jumped in. The captain stood his ground, and 
little Tim crouched by his side, trembling. “'Tim! rush to the boat 
and save thyself—go quickly —go ! ” shouted the captain in a voice of 
despair. The men in the boat called for the boy. He grasped his 
master’s hand at last, whilst the men breathlessly awaited him in the 
boat—and looking into his face, said, ‘“‘ Captain, let me stay here with 
you!’ But the captain ordered him into the boat. 

‘T'im’s eyes filled with tears, and he had scarce kissed the captain’s 
cheek, and with “God bless you, sir,” been lowered almost senseless to 
the men in the boat, when the “ Pride of the Ocean” gave one terrible 
plunge and was seen no more. 

There was another boy tossed about on the black, wild waters, cling- 
ing to his father’s neck in a life-boat, and that was little Arty. But no 
human eye could see him in the darkness. 


CHAPTER II.—THE STROLLING JUGGLER. 


Fairs and feasts—from the time the old Saxon nobles contested for 
the mastery, as to who could drink the deepest measure of wine, and 
who display the most skilful archery, and who march off with the 
laurels of the tournament—have been most memorable in England, as 
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well as other parts of the world. They have differed in their range and 
beauty, from Venetian carnivals down to the penny trumpet stalls and 
other gew-gaws. ‘Then we are told of the higher forms of fair and feast 
the gods enjoyed; the golden couches on which their celestial forms 
reclined, and the nectral springs at which they quenched their thirst. 
But the class of fair and feast to which our present attention 1s directed 
is by no means of the Venetian stamp, with a silver moon shedding its 
rays upon the flowing stream and lighting up the flower-meads, where 
the dance and song of gay revellers may be heard. Nor have we to do 
with Juno’s reposing or Minerva’s charms; our attention at present 
being especially directed to the showman’s booth and penny trumpet 
order of fair and feast. Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, adopting the 
words of the exhibitor of natural history, we must ask you to walk in— 
we're just going to commence—as they are all to be seen alive inside— 
and judge for yourselves. 

Skirting the Ungrel Woods, in the North of England, was Ringhurst, 
a small manufacturing town, in which many enterprising Yorkshiremen 
had made their fortunes. Adjacent to Ringhurst was Ringhurst 
Common, the town dividing the Ungrel Woods from that part. For 
many years the caravans—full of wild beasts, and strolling players, and 
various other mysterious objects of interest those conveyances embrace 
—had been permitted to take up their positions in the widest thorough- 
fares of Ringhurst, where they hoisted their respective gongs, and 
marvellous canvas pictures, one of which represented a Kaffir keeping 
five tigers at bay, without appearing in the least disturbed, and several 
others of a similar character descriptive of the wonderful courage wild 
men possess in Timbuctoo. But as the town increased in commercial 
importance, and, as by degrees refinement crept in and raised objections 
to such low proceedings being allowed to taint the thoroughfares, the 
caravans were requested to hold their annuai meeting on the Common. 
We will not dwell, therefore, on how, in a few years, the caravans be- 
came less and less in number, and the whole thing dwindled; and the 
young gentlemen of Ringhurst were enabled to enjoy themselves shoot- 
ing rabbits on the Common, and to inaugurate matches for the 
destruction of harmless birds. All this soon followed. Yet like all 
customs the fair on the Common died a hard death. No parent (how- 
ever rough and uncultured the nature), can give up a darling child 
readily ; and even the strolling players could but slowly reconcile them- 
selves to the desertion of a place which had patronized them so 
long. 

Nature was shedding her foliage, the verdant clothing of the trees was 
dropping off and they were beginning to show their bare arms, and as a 
bright September morning was breaking, there stood alone, far on 
Ringhurst Common, a square tent. The last of the dusky booths. 
How lone its appearance! At one end was a chimney, out of which the 
smoke was curling in the morning light. The canvas was tightly 
drawn over the flimsy framework, and with the ropes which held it 
down, appeared in a very dilapidated condition. In the front was 
painted, boldly in yellow letters on a large piece of weather-beaten 
board, the following announcement :—“ Fanchoo Portawny the Great 
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Chinese Juggler.” This was the entrance; and the canvas, over which 
hung the board, was tightly drawn together. The whole place, as the 
carly morning was breaking, looked glum and comfortless enough out- 
side. Let us now take a glimpse at the interior. Entering from the 
front, we see ranged from the door ten or a dozen low wooden seats, and 
partitioning off the back part is a red curtain, of a thin fabric, extending 
from the top of the tent to the ground. Before this curtain is a small 
platform with a table at one end covered also with red, and edged with 
coarse yellow fringe. Hanging at each end of the platform are two oil 
lamps, and at the side a box organ supported by a tressel. Behind this 
red partition is Fanchoo Portawny and his little circle. This portion of 
the tent is very contracted. The fire is burning brightly, and by its 
side is seated a little girl about thirteen years old, with a pale but in- 
telligent face, and a boy a year or so older, who partakes largely of his 
sister’s mild expression. ‘The girl has a small book in her hand, turning 
over the pages quietly, whilst the boy is looking contemplatively into 
the fire. But the mother is sick,—lying upon a bed in one corner of 
the contracted space. She is fair complexioned, with handsome, sharp 
cut features. Her eyes are closed in sleep, and by her side, finishing his 
scanty morning meal, from which the two children have risen, is Fan- 
choo Portawny, her husband. Fanchoo Portawny as we now see him, 
with last night’s paint washed off, and the spangled dress doffed, and a 
pair of old tweed trousers on instead of tights, and the pigtail wig taken 
off, revealing his naturally fine black hair, and as we gaze upon his 
large dark eyes full of expression and intelligence, he looks anything 
but the Great Chinese Juggler the board outside announces him to be. 
As he now sits beside the pillow of his sick wife, reflecting over the few 
hobble-de-hoys who the night before had applauded him, and thought of 
the cold way in which the world generally looked down upon him, he 
felt bitterly the mean and worthless life he was leading. ‘The contempt 
in which he was held by the citizens of Ringhurst made the picture look 
darker still. He was daily tortured by their censuring gestures and 
speech, and had a sensitiveness about him that made him shrink from 
the cold and cynical criticism of the young men and maidens of the 
town. He loved his two children dearly, and they loved him. He 
thought with terror about their welfare, if they were compelled to lead 
the outcast’s life he himself had been thrown into, and he shuddered 
again as he turned and looked on the sick pale face of his wife! What 
if anything should happen to her? With reflections of this kind crowd- 
ing upon him he sat finishing his morning meal, when his daughter, 
looking up from her book, said suddenly, as if she had been endeavour- 
ing to solve the reason why her mother had grown so much worse the 
previous night, “I think it was the clapping made mother worse last 
night, father, don’t you ? ”’ 

‘‘No, Ruth, it was not the noise, she is used to that; she has 
been getting sickly for the last day or two,’’ he replied, looking into his 
little daughter’s gentle face, but she will soon be better, my dear.’’ 

“Tf she is not better to-night, shall you send for the doctor?” was 
her next enquiry. 

‘¢ What doctor ? ’’ asked her brother quickly, ‘“‘ we don’t know one.’’ 
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New Year Thoughts. 


“Why, Gurth,” she answered, “ didn’t we see one when we went for 
some bread yesterday ?” 

‘Well, well, you need not be afraid, my children, we shall not want 
one; so be quiet a little while and let her sleep,—if you begin to talk 
you may wake her, and then she will perhaps be worse again,” he said, 
W ishing to stop their anxious enquiries, every one of which gave him 
pain. 

So Ruth turned to her book again, and Gurth resumed his meditative 
peering into the fire, both of them a little solaced to know that silence 
on their part would conduce to the restoration of their sick mother, 
The day was now at its fullest brightness, and the sun had warmed the 
air a little. The town of Rinehurst was alive with business activity ; 
few of the inhabitants thinking of the solitary tent on the Common,— 
except a man or a boy occasionally halting to make some rough remarks 
upon it on their way to the Shoddy Mills. 


To be continued. 


<< 


NEW YEAR THOUGHTS. 


‘* Rich gift of God! A year of time! ”—WHITTIER. 


‘“Dors it seem so to you, reader? Can you take it up thankfully, 
resolved to do the best that is possible with it? What largess its long 
round of months may hold. Each day is a gift, bringing a responsi- 
bility with it—responsibility that none of us can evade, If it is not 
lived rightly, it can never be done over again in a better manner. Oh, 
the many, many days that we would recall if it were possible, and can 
only sadly regret! There is work of some kind for every one of us In 
these months that are coming, no matter how weak, or helpless, or 
poor, or humble, nor how little we can do—still there is something for 
each. For some, a great and noble, far-reaching work, that will warm 
the heart of the world to contemplate. For others, the steady, 
monotonous business life, or the quiet home duties, the ‘‘ daily round,” 
which is often so full of trial, and harder to do well than any other 
work, And for some it is apparently only to he still, and do the work 
of learning and teaching patience. 

Shall we each do that which is appointed us in such a way that when 
this year is gathered to the others, in the garner of eternity, it will have 
yielded some fruit worthy the Master’s acceptance ? Remember that 
leaves and flowers, though beautiful to look at, are not lasting, and it 
is only the fruit that remains to nourish and strengthen if good and 
perfect, or, if imperfect, to mildew and decay.” 


> 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 

A MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Should any be passing through Birmingham’s town, 
With his eyes straight before ‘him (not looking down), 
He'll see on the lamp-posts blue letters on white, 


A hint to pedestrians, ‘‘ Keep to the right.’ 
Prov. iy. 25 




















Keep to the Right. 







































On pondering over these words in my mind Bears 

I fancy [ see some plain lessons behind, ich 

Which I will endeavour to bring to the light, 

And gather instruction from “ Keep to the right.” 
Prov. iv. 13. 


In starting my comments to al/ I would say 

(We'll look on this life asa journeying day, 

Ye would that its end should be peaceful and bright), 

“ Be perfect,” be “upright,” then ** Keep to the right.” 
Psalm xxxvil. 37. 


To fathers and mothers a hint I would give ; 

You wish in your children’s affections to live. 

Then set good example, don’t rein them too tight, 

But make them obey yoa, and * Keep to the right.” 
Eph. vi. 4. 


To children the word is, *‘ Your parents obey,” 

Do all that they wish you,respect what they say ; 

With brothers and sisters be cheerful and bright, 

And at play or at lessons, ‘* Keep to the right.” 
Eph. vi. 1-3 


To servants domestic a word I must say, 

Be duteous to master and mistress alway ; 

No pilf’ring excuses, *‘ It’s only a mite.” 

Be faithful, be trustwor thy, ‘* Keep to the right.” 
Eph. vi. 5-8. 


To all in the warehouse, the office, or shop, 

For them at the day’s end a word I must drop, 

Ye would not at that time your conscience should bite. 

Then be truthful and honest, * Keep to the right.” 
Proy. Xi. 1-4. 


This to men of large means (a talent from God), 

Take heed lest ye hide it beneath the earths sod. 

Give freely and wrldingly as in Ilvs sight, 

Nor look ye for man’s applause, ** Keep to the right.” 
1 Tim. vi. 17-19. 


Young men and young women, whoe’er ye may be, 
Be sure ye despise not this lesson from me. 
Beware of strong drink and of late hours at night. 
Be moral, be virtuous, ** Keep to the right.’ 

Prov. XXill. 29-39. 


7 glutton and drunkard and ‘‘ man of the world,” 
Take heed ere from Judgment to darkness ye’re hurled 
Give up all those sins in which now ye delight, 
Be ye sober, be pee r ute ‘« Keep to the right. " 
Prov. Xxiil. 20, 21 ; ‘and Matt. xxv. 30, 41, 46, 


To Christians, ‘*‘ Be steadfast” the word is to you, 

And “do with your might all your hand finds to do ; 
W Ores device, knowledge, wisdom is not in night ; » 
Work while ’tis day-time, and ‘‘ Keep to the right. Ds 
1 Corinthians xv. 58. 





Planning and Doing. 


Is “any among you that feareth the Lord, 

And walketh in darkness, obeying the word?” 

Put thy trust in His name and stay on His might. 

Be watchful, be prayerful, and ‘‘ Keep to the right.” 
Isaiah 1. 10. 


To poor and afflicted this word let me say, 

« A little while longer,” it’s only a day. 

<¢A moment” God calls it,—your suffering ‘‘ light.” 

“ Be ye patient,” be hopeful, ‘* Keep to the right.” 
2 Cor. iv. 16-18. 


And when at the ‘‘ Day,” of the last ‘‘ Grand Assize ” 
Our Saviour and Judge shall be scen ‘ by all eyes ; 
When all on the left hand are cow’ring with fright, 
Ye'll joy in His presence, and ‘ Keep to the right.” 
Psalm xvi. 11. DALZELL- 





<> 


PRACTICAL PAPERS.—NO. I. 
PLANNING AND DOING, 





All good work is done, more or less consciously, by plan. He would 
be a poor speaker, who had not some line of thought to follow. The 
General who attains renown is the one whose tact and quickness in 
devising the best scheme against the enemy, have ensured for his troops 


a brilliant victory. The wife who plans out her duties for the day, is 
the most likely to have her room clean and tidy to greet her husband’s: 
return. The captain would not be likely to reach his destined port, if 
he left his vessel to be guided by the winds and waves. 

The bricklayer, it is true, only follows the directions of the foreman ; 
the foreman only executes the orders of the master; the master, as often 
as not, only carries out the design of the Architect. But there, mapped 
out on that paper, lies the plan which regulates the work of each and 
all. This is it which secures in the end an harmonious and beautiful 
whole. 

Yet, after all, there must be more than this. It is not enough that 
others should plan for us. Hach man will do his share of the work the 
better when he sets his mind to it as well as his hand, and seeks to plan 
how he will perform the task set him. He who does his work unthinkingly 
is likely enough to bungle, just because he does not look ahead, and contrive: 
how to avoid or to overcome unexpected difficulties. The skilled workman 
is he who clearly sees the end he has to aim at, and the means by which 
he can most speedily as well as most successfully attain it. 

The man who has learned to work by method will best know what to 
do with his hours “after work.” If he proposes to take his wife or 
children out for a treat, he does not keep them in suspense while he is 
making up his mind; he knows where they would like to go; fixes at 
once on the shortest or cheapest way of going; and makes the most of 
the pleasure by making the most of the time. If he goes to the reading- 
room, really wishing to improve his mind, he does not take up a book 
at random, and open it at hap-hazard—though it may do very well for 








Planning and Doing. 1 


amusement ; but he has a definite purpose as to the study he would 
pursue, or the special point on which he would fain seek light, and he 
chooses the book which he thinks will best help him. They who know 
how thus to plan, are safer and happier than such as leave everything 
to the sway of circumstances, or to the caprice of the moment. 

Planning, however, is of next to no avail, if it be not followed up by 
Doing. Planning without doing is but building “a castle in the air.” 

tisa dream, and nothing more. ‘This one thing I po,” was the 
motto for one of the noblest of lives,;— the motto of one who had a 
clorious life-plan, and who was willing to ‘‘spend and be spent” in the 
carrying of it out. 

Perhaps in more recent times we have had no finer illustration of both 
Planning and Doing, than in the lifeof Mr. George Moore. In him, the 
healthful ambition which takes a high and good aim, was strikingly united 
with the strength of will which helped him to the attainment of his 
object. He came to town, a friendless boy; but he was resolved to 
succeed, and succeed he did, making his way from one step to another, 
till he became partner in one of the first lace firms in England. Very 
early after his arrival in London, he saw a little girl, his master’s 
daughter; ‘“ that,” he said, “shall be my wife;”’ year after year, years 
after years, went by ; but at length the prize was his. When his wealth 
was increasing, he became possessed with an intense desire to purchase 
a mansion which overlooked the scenes of his childhood; again he 
worked, and worked on, till the splendid home was his own. But his 
planning and his doing were not all for himself. Every moment of 
spare time was filled up with schemes and deeds of usefulness, All that. 
he projected, he carried out, and (while life lasted) he carried through. 
He had always something absorbing in hand, he never did anything 
by halves; he went into it body and soul, with the whole of his nature ; 
he went straight to the point. On reading his memoir it is very clear 
that one great secret of his success, so far as it lay with himself, was the 
aptness of his plans, and the persevering fervour with which he acted 
on them. ‘There are many seasons,’ he said of himself, ‘‘ when I am 
devising, planning, scheming, and arranging.’”’ But he was “no dawd- 
ler.” There was no indecision about him, no shilly-shallying, that is, 
no saying Shall I? shall IT? When he saw a thing that was worth 
the doing, he said ‘‘ It shall be done,” and he at once set about it. 

«All very well,” you will say, “for arich man with plenty of leisure.’ 
Ay, but here lies the point of it; all this was just as true of him before 
he became a rich man. He got on in life at the first, mainly because he 
was so determined and so hard-working. For thirteen years he never 
took a holiday ; sixteen hours was at that time the usual day’s work he 
set himself; often he did his business journeys by night, or would “work 
a town” before breakfast. He would not hear of obstacles or difficul- 
ties; he only roused himself the more, to sweep them away “like 
cobwebs.” 

One word in conclusion. Though our planning—the planning of 
vood—for of course it is of no other that we are speaking—should (if 
possible) be always followed by the doing, let us remember that there 
are limits to this. 1. We must not so obstinately adhere to our own 
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2 Our Black Diamonds. 


plans that we cannot give them up when they interfere with the comfort 
of our neighbours. 2. We must noi forget that ‘man proposes, but 
God disposes.” It is He, and He alone, who has the right absolutely to 
say, “I have purposed it, I will also do it;” for it is He, and He alone 
whose wisdom is never at fault, and whose plans are therefore infallible. 


He is both ‘* wonderful in counsel,” and “ excellent in working.” 
EK. S. :¥ 





<> 


OUR BLACK DIAMONDS. 


“Few persons are aware of the remote and wonderful events in the 
economy of our planet, and of the complicated application of human 
industry and science which are involved in the production of the coal 
that supplies the metropolis of England. 

The most early stage to which we can carry back its origin was among 
the swamps and forests of the primeval earth, where it flourished in the 
form of gigantic calamites, and stately lepidodendra and sigillarie. 
From their native bed these plants were torn away by the storms and 
inundations of a hot and humid climate, and transported into some 
adjacent lake, or estuary, or sea. Here they floated on the waters, until 
they sank saturated to the bottom, and, being buried in the detritus of 
adjacent lands, became transferred to a new estate among the members 
of the mineral kingdom. | 

A long interment followed, during which a course of chemical changes 
and new combinations of their vegetable elements have converted them 
into the mineral condition of coal. 

By the elevating force of subterranean fires, these beds of coal have 
been uplifted from beneath the waters to a new position in the hills and 
mountains, where they are accessibie to the industry of man. 

From this fourth stage in its adventures, our coal has again been 
moved by the labours of the miner, assisted by arts and sciences, that 
have co-operated to produce the steam-engine and the safety-lamp. 
Returned once more to the light of day, and a second time committed 
to the waters, it has, by the aid of navigation, been conveyed to the 
scene of its next and most considerable change by fire—a change during 
which it becomes subservient to the most important wants and con- 
veniences of man, 

In this stage of its long eventful history it seems to the vulgar eye to 
undergo annihilation ; its elements are, indeed, released from the 
mineral combinations they maintained for ages, bnt their apparent 
destruction is only the commencement of new successions of change and 
of activity. Set free from their imprisonment, they return to their 
native atmosphere, from which they were absorbed to take part in the 
primeval vegetation of the earth. ‘’o-morrow they may contribute to 
the substance of timber in the trees of our existing forests; and, having 
for a while resumed their places in the living vegetable kingdom, may, 
ere long, be applied a second time to the use and benefit of man. 

And when decay or fire shall once more consign them to the earth, or 
to the atmosphere, the same elements will enter on some further depart- 
ment of their perpetual minisira’*-n in the economy of the material 
world.” . 
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Telling a Story. 
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TELLING A STORY. 


Or the children who ran away ? 


Or of the cows in the garden, 
If I’m to be story-teller, 


~ 


What shall I tell you, pray ? 





d be rocked to sleep. 
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What shall I tell you 


** Little Blue Eyes is sleepy— 
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14 Afghanistan and the Afghans. 


‘¢ Tell me,”—the blue eyes opened _ Of the great, warm heart of Jesus, 
Like pansies, when they blow— And the children whom He blest, 
‘‘Of the Baby in the manger— | Like the blue-eyed boy who listened 
The little ta Christ, you know. ‘As he lay upon my breast. 
I love to hear that stor | ;, 
The > ink of at rh Cl” | And I prayed = the night fell ’round us 
And my four-year-old came closer | 44:54¢ leaon from his Siviour’s leseon 
hiadide: piuieaiaiaael And sit at his Saviour’s feet. 
Then I told my darling over _ Pray God he may never forget it, 
The old, old tale again, | But always love to hear 
Of the Baby born in the manger, | The tender and touching story 
And the Christ who diedfor men. | That now he holds so dear.” 





FOREIGN LANDS. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE AFGHANS. 

In the present state of public affairs, one’s thoughts naturally turns 
towards Afghanistan, and it is hoped that the following notes on the 
country and its people may not be thought altogether uninteresting or 
out of place by our readers. 

We need hardly, perhaps, define its geographical position, Lying im- 
mediately north of Beluchistan, it comprehends an area of 278,600 
square miles (cr nearly equal to that of Norway and Sweden.) [rom 
Beluchistan it extends to Turkistan, having Persia on the west and 
India on the east. The northern boundary of the country is formed by 
an immense alpine chain of mountains—the Hindu-Koosh—whose 
‘“neaks, though as yet undetermined by the Indian trogonometrical 
surveyors, in all probability, rise throughout to the region of perpetual 
snow, and the loftiest attain some 20,000 or 21,000 feet in height.” 
Geographical Magazine. More than twenty passes pierce this chain, 
but, so difficult is Affghanistan of access, that little or nothing is known 
of them. 

The numerous rivers intersecting are not of considerable magnitude, 
although many are very valuable. The most important is the Kabul, 
which rises in the Unai Mountains, and joins the Indus after a course 
of 800 miles. The Helmand, partly navigable, ranks next. After 
flowing 700 miles through the great and unknown western desert 
region, it looses itself in the salt lake of Hamoon. Others of minor 
importance are the Kundu, Nurghab, the Kokcha (with the famous 
lapsies lazuli mines in its vicinity), and the Harirud. 

The climate of Afghanistan is peculiar for its strongly-contrasted 
seasons—the extreme heat of summer, and intense cold of winter. In 
fact at Kandahar, in summer, one can only travel safely by starlight, 
and even then says Ferrier, a reliable traveller, so remarkably is the 
atmosphere charged with electricity, that well nigh anything on being 
very lightly rubbed, will produce sparks and give forth a slight crack- 
ling noise. 

As far as can be ascertained, Afghanistan is rich in minerals. Lead, 
antimony, zinc, excellent iron, nitre and copper, are plentifully found, 
but, unfortunately, owing to indolence, or more probably, to lack of 
enterprise, mining operations proceed on a very limited scale. 





























Afganistan and the Afghans. 15 


Wheat and rice are the staple foods of the country, but, turnips, 
ginger, the sugar-cane, madder (a root yielding a red dye), the castor- 
oil “plant, tobacco, and assafoctida* and also reared in abundance. 
Kabul and Kandahar export large quantities of silk to Bombay; while 
felt and numerous woollen goods from the broad-tailed sheep and Bac- 
trian camel are extensively manufactured. Domestic animals such as 
the horse, cow, &c., are the chief exports from Afghanistan, and the 
Zaboo, avery hardy little baggage pony, an indigenous species, is much 
in quest. 

Kabul, with a population numbering about 60,000, constitutes the 
capital. Situated at the height of 6,400 feet above the sea-level, on a 
river of the same name, and surrounded by gardens and orchards, yield- 
ing fruit of a celebrated quality, it certainly is altogether a fine city. 
Outside is the tomb of Sultan Baber, the founder of the great Mogul 
Empire. 

eens miles, as the crow flies, to the south-west of Kabul, lies the 
ancient town of Ghizui, of considerable importance in Central Asia. It 
stands on a scarped rock, nearly 7,800 above the level of the sea, and is 
well defended by towers and fortr esses, and enclosed by a fosse. 

Kandahar, large and populous, is built on the site of an ancient city 
founded by Alexander the Great, ‘and surrounded by a mud wall fortified 
by towers and bastions. Two miles to the north, rears a tremendous 
rock crowned by a fortress, and impregnable to all save heavy artillery. 

Ba-meean is famed for its romantic, mountainous scenery, while its 
innumerable caves and excavations make it a troglodytic sort of city. 
It is likewise noted for a remarkable monument of antiquity, viz. a 
tope (a word probably equivalent to our farrow or mound). This fope 
consists of a tower, with a circumference at the base of about 200 feet, 
and an altitude of 60 feet. On being opened it has revealed small 
chambers containing vases of copper, brass, or steatite, in which have 
been found ashes, rings, coins, and sundry other relics. Conjectures are 
many as to what these topes may mean, Some consider them the tombs 
of the ancient Bactrian or Zeud monarchs, but most probably they are 
Bhuddist memorials. 

Herat, a highly industrial town, is delightfully situated about 390 
miles from Kabul. Formerly, it was the capital of the princes of the 
house of Tamerlane, still retaining, in a measure, something of its by- 
gone political importance. 

Afghanistan, considering its size, is not too densely populated. It has 
Deen “roughly estimated at about 4 ,900,000 souls, scattered over nine 
different tribes, viz. the Duranis, the Tajaks, the Yusafraes, the Ghilzaes, 
the Eimaks, the Hazaras, the Kakars, the Hindkis, and the Jats. Of 
these clans, so to speak, by far the most numerous and influential is that 
of the Ghilzaes, and which may be said to form the Afghans proper. 
Revengeful, fierce, insatiable, and inured to bloodshed, “they possess 
aay of the traits of Oriental netions, but at the same time cannot be 


* This is a gum-resin, and in the east, though not confined thereto, is exten- 
sively used for medicinal purposes. The smell of the juice is unpleasant and 
overpowering. 
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16 For the Young. 


said to rise much higher in the scale of civilisation than semi-barbarians. 
They procure a subsistence by agricultural and pastoral pursuits, occa- 
sionally crossing over to Peshawur (an important English station just 
outside the Afghan frontier) for trading purposes. Their features are 
remarkably Jewish, insomuch that many ethnographers have broached 
the opinion of their affinity to that nation. ‘Their language, however, 
the Pukhtoo—of the Indo-Persian dialect—bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the Hebrew (Semitic), belonging, in fact, to a distinct family of 
tongues altogether. Historically and philologically this theory has been 
rejected. Their literature is scanty, consisting mainly of ballads and 
lyrical compositions. ‘The Scriptures have been rendered into Pukhtoo, 
but the wild and predatory habits of the Afghans have interfered with 


their circulation. 


Karly Afghan history is untrustworthy; while its known history is 
not much more than a series of internal political feuds, uninteresting to 


the general reader. 
succeeded to the throne in 18638. 


Its present ruler, or Ameer, is Shere Ali Khan, who 


C. J. 





FOR THE YOUNG. 


A CURE FOR 


OnE day I paid a visit to one of my 
iionda, On entering the house I saw 
two of her sons, of about seven or 
eight years old, sitting each in a cor- 
ner of the room. They came forward 
to greet me, and I asked them why 
they were sitting so far apart. ‘‘ Well,” 
said one of them, ‘‘ mother has said 
that when we get angry with one 
another we must not fight, but that we 
must sit down as far as possible from 
each other until our anger is over.” 

He had scarcely finished these words 
when they both ran as fast as possible 
to sit down, each in his corner, looking 
fiercely at one another. 





ANGER. 

‘Is not your anger over yet?” I 
asked. 

‘6 No,” they both shouted at once. 

I went in to my friend and when, 
after a quarter of an hour, I came 
back into the room I found the little 
brothors playing together. 

‘“Is it over now ?’’ I asked. 

They answered quite pleased, ‘ Yes, 
now its over. 

What an excellent method to teach 
children to conquer their violent pas- 
sions, to calm themselves, and to think 
before acting. 

CHARLOTTE BREMER. 


THE WHITE STONE AND THE NEW NAME. 


TueE following is Archbishop Usher's 
illustration of the white stone and the 
new name here promised by Jesus 
Christ: He means that He wili give a 
secret token of His love to the soul, 
whereby it shall rest assured of the un- 
speakable love of God, and freedom 
from condemnation. The Athenians 
had a custom, when malefactors were 


accused and arraigned, to have biack | 


and white stones by them, and so, ac- 
cording to the sentence pronounced, 
those who were condemned had a black 
stone, and those who were acquitted 
had a white stone given tothem. To 
this custom the HolvSpirit here alluces. 








This stone, this seal, shall assure those 
that receive it of absolute acquittance 
from condemnation, and so free them 
from the cause of fear. Again, Christ 
will give a new name, that is, He wil! 
write the sentence of absolution in fair 
letters on the white stone, with a clear 
evidence, as if He should say when 
Christ hath seen a man overcoming, 
and how he hath conflicted with tempta- 
tions and yet holds out, pressing for 
the crown to the end of the race, 
Christ wiil come in and ease him otf 
all his pains and sores, with such a 
sweet refreshing as is unspeakable. 
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HUMOROUS READINGS.—NO. 1. 


ARION AND THE DOLPHIN. 


This tale of Arion 

You need not rely on; 

At least not the part 

Where the dolphin—kind-heart ! 
Did the poor poet save 

From a watery grave. 

Modern dolphin’s don’t care 
Human burdens to bear. 


Periander was King of Corinth about 2,500 years ago. There resided 
at his court a clever poet, named Arion, who was known all over Greece 
for the beauty of his songs. You know he could not print his poetry, 
and so make it known all over Greece and those countries where the 
Greek language was spoken, because printing had not then been 
invented ; he travelled about, therefore, from place to place, singing his 
own verses, and people were glad to give him money for the pleasure of 
hearing them. He travelled into Sicily and the south of Italy, which 
were both colonised by Greeks, in the same manner as North America 
and New South Wales have been colonised by us Englishmen. Well, 
Arion gained a large sum of money on his travels, and wishing to return 
to his own country, he embarked on board a Corinthian vessel with all 
his riches. After the vessel had put offa little way from land, the 
sailors determined to kill him, that they might take possession of his 
money. He besought them to spare his life, telling them he would 
readily surrender all his money ; but they would not listen to his pro- 
posal. He then entreated them to let him sing one of his favourite 
songs, promising that if they would allow him to do so, he would 
immediately afterwards throw himself into the sea. When the sailors 
had consented to allow him to sing, he placed himself near the side of 
the ship, with his harp in his hand, and sang one of his sweetest songs. 
Then, according to his promise, he threw himself headlong into the sea. 
The vessel sailed on with its inhuman crew. But here comes the 
wonderful part of the story. A dolphin had gambolled round the vessel 
the whole time that Arion had been singing, the creature being 
delighted with the sweetness of the sounds; and when Arion had 
thrown himself overboard, and his death by drowning seemed inevitable, 
the dolphin came to his rescue, and lifting him on his back, carried him 
to Taenarus (now Cape Natapan), the most southern point of Greece. 

Arion soon made his way to Corinth, and related to Periander what 
hadhappened. His story was not at first believed, and he was put into 
prison for trying to deceive. Periander then sent for the crew of the 
vessel, with whom Arion had embarked, and who, he declared, had 
wished to murder and rob him. They were asked whether they knew 
anything of Arion, and they replied that they saw him in Italy, where he 
was still residing. Upon receiving this reply, Perfander ordered Arion 
to come forward. When the sailors saw Arion, whom they supposed 
dead, in the very clothes that he wore when he jumped into the sea, 
they were so astonished, that they thought it vain to deny what they 
had done, they, therefore, confessed their crime. THOMSON Saarp. 
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ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


My first'you should say when you’re asked to do wrong, 
To my next must the term interjection belong, 

My whole is the name—you have heard it, I know 

Of a very good man who lived ages ago. 


My first to the touch gives the feeling of cold. 
My nextis in England, as all may behold. 
My whole is an island. What more need be told ? 


My first, a short word that begins with an E, 

Is to gain by your labour, whatever it be. 

My next raises high to the highest degree. 

My whole, if to wisdom or work you aspire, 
You must be, if you mean to obtain your desire. 


My first is a creature as sly as a fox: 
My next should be part of your out-of-door dress, 
(Lay it by, right and left, against use, in a box), 
My whole isa plant. You have seenit, I guess. 
When my first makes my next in the town of Belfast, 
Let my whole blow a vigorous and prompt counter-blast. 
THomMson SHARP. 





HOMELY RECIPES. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SHOES AN INEXPENSIVE Prum CAKE.— 
‘WATERPROOF.—W arm a little bees- | One pound of flour, quarter of an 
wax and mutton suet until it is liquid, | ounce of carbonate of soda, six ounces 
and rub some of it slightly over the | of loaf sugar, six ounces of currants, 
edges of the sole where the stitches are. | three eggs, milk in proportion, bake 

TooTHACHE.—Oil of cloves, two or | for one hour anda half ina tin or 
three drops put upon a small piece of | pan. 
lint or cotton wool, and placed in the How To PREVENT YouR LAMP FROM 
hollow of the tooth, will give almost | Smoxrne.—Soak the wick in strong 
immediate relief without destroying | vinegar, and dry it well before you 
the tooth. | use it. 








EDITOR’S REMARKS. 


‘Our Readers are invited to send answers to the above CHARApEs to 85, Woodstock 
Road, N. We hope to insert the Concluding paper on ‘‘ How to spend Leisure 
Rationally,’’ by J. W. Brooks, in our next. 


We call the attention of our readers to Two Large Illuminated Cards :— 
‘‘ The Lord's Prayer” and ‘‘ Consider the Liles.” For Artistic Design and Effect, 
‘we have seen none to equal them. They are issued by Elliot Stock, 61, Pater- 
noster Row, and will make suitable presents for Christmas and the New Year 
‘They are well worth framing. ‘‘ Light and Help to Cheer and Gladden,” by 
G.S.; also ‘‘ Words of Consolation for the Tried and Sorrowful,” 14th Thousand, 
1s. each, are two little books in large type, and will be found very useful to those 
who visit the poor and suffering. ‘* Strong in Him, or Strength for a New 
Year.” by the same Author, price 9d. per dozen, is useful for distribution at 
the;New Year. Published by W. Poole, 12A, Paternoster Row. Also by the 
same Publisher, ‘‘ Sunshine,” for the Home, the School and the World, which 
well deserves its popularity and should be in the hands of all young people. 
“« Prayer,” an Address to the Young, by William Ouin, 9d. per dozen, by 
writing to W. O., 6, Hillyard Jextace; Wilton Road, Dalston, E, 
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LEAVING HOME. 


‘‘The faint, ruddy light of the morning 
Is flushing the soft eastern gray, 
Red banners hung out as a warning 
That Phebus is coming this way. 
O stars of the night-time tarry ! 
O sun, in thy pathway stay ! 
For my loving and brave boy Harry 
Goes out in the world to-day, 
How many mothers’ hearts have echoed a similar sentiment, as the 
thought, with a throb of pain, that to-day a bird would leave the 
shelter of the home-nest. This “ breaking-up” of the family comes 
home nearest to her bosom. ‘The anxious care and trembling fear for 
the boy’s future is largely left for her to bear alone. She sees so many 
wrecks go down all around of what were once fair-sailing barks—how 
can she help but fear? ‘That tender love goes with him over land and 
sea—even down to his old age. 
‘¢ And men who seem old to each other ; 
Yes, men with their locks growing gray— 
Each one is ‘ my boy’ to a mother, 
As when in his cradle he lay.” 

If we send out our boys rooted and grounded in principles; if we 
have taught them to shun evil, as the‘sure way to death, we have laid a deep 
foundation for a prosperous, noble life. Any compliance on our part 
with the evil ways of society, in this regard, will be fraught with 
infinite peril to them. The more we have been to our boy in his early 
life, the greater the danger. Ah, at the mother’s door lies the blame of 
many a wretched life—many a drunkard’s grave would not have been 
filled but for her influence. ‘The reverse side of the picture is as bright 
and clear. Almost everyone who has risen to eminence in any depart- 
ment has turned back reverently to the mother who watched over his 
childhood as the one to whom most gratitude was due. 


MotrHErR. 
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THE DISGRACE OF THE CROSS.—Gal. y, 11. 


‘¢ In the earliest ages of the Church the cross was the badge of infamy and 
sign of shame—the punishment of the basest of slaves and the vilest of male- 
factors. It was regarded with a loathing and abhorrence more intense than 
that in which the felon’s gibbet is held to-day. Its very name was an abomi- 
nation to Roman ears, and it was denounced by the prince of Roman orators as 
a most foul and brutal punishment, an infamous and unhappy tree. Hence 
this Christian emblem became the object of scoffing and derision by the perse- 
cuting heathen. An illustration of this is seen in the blasphemous caricature 
of the Crucifixion, found upon the walls of the palace of the Cesars, and attri- 
buted to the time of Septimus Severus. It represents a figure with an asss 
head attached to a cross, which another figure, standing near, salutes by kiss- 
ing the hand, or adores in the classical sense of the word. Beneath is a rude 
scrawl, which has been interpreted thus: ‘Alexomenos worsbips his geod ;’ 
probably the sneer of some Roman legionary at a Christian soldier of Czesar’- 
household. Lucian also contemptuously speaks of our Lord as a ‘crucified 
impostor. "—Biblical Things Not Generally Known. 
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MASSON. 


Derbyshire can boast some of the wildest of our English scenery ; and 
Lord Byron even compares it, and in some points deems it superior to 
that of Greece and Rome. Conspicuous among its rocks and mounts 
we may mention the High Tor, the Heights of Abraham, Axe Edge, 
Riber; but no other has so frequently called into action the pen of 


eminent poets than ‘‘ Masson, the Pride of the Peak.” 


Kind Sol was rising o’er the orient 
sk 

His oye beneficent, Erebus’ rule 

Of sombre night, dispelling far and 
wide, 

While Masson’s peak was bathed in 
blood-like glow. 

Beneath, a little village lay asleep ; 

And through a glen adjacent, deep 
and wild, 

Meandered slowly, with a plaintive 
alr, 

A rivulet, whose waters still and 
clear 

The overhanging foliage did reflect. 

Behind, a sylvan shade of meagre 
size ; 

Its leafy boughs astir by keen morn 
breeze. 

Still farther back, and then the eyes 
and thoughts 

Were lost midst scenes of thrilling, 
wild beauty ; 

Midst breezy heights, and -o’er moor- 
lands purple ; 

Midst crags upburst from Earth’s 
turmoiled depths, 

In ages most remote, by inward fires 

Of Tartarean force, with havoc dire. 

About me rose huge rocks, whose 
coverlets 

Of ancient moss, brought shudd’ring 
up to mind 

That time when Druids sage, their 
altars dew’d 

With blood of human life, which to 
their god 





| The grim Tutanes was then dedicate. 


a the golden orb had climbed 

igh, : 

While smoke of distant chimneys now 
proclaim’d 

The hour of daily toil anew begun. 

And thus I mused. 

What better balm to soothe a troubled 
mind 

Hath God ordained, than the country 
quiet, 

Where all may mark the signs most 
manifest 

Of Nature’s Deity, and His power 
immense. 

The jaded citizen, by whirl and tear, 

By smells mephitic, and obnoxious 
sights 

Disgusted ; doth to ease his mind, 
repair 

To country life; where he, in midst of 
scenes 

Of make divine, may all his toil for- 
get. 

Of drowsy soul is he that cannot love 

Or doth not love with zeal intense and 
true 

Thoge rural sounds and views mag- 
nificent. 

But mene far, that one who at the 
sight 

Of such sublimity, doth not with awe 

Unspeakable, bend low before a God 

Unseen yet known; whose mighty 
mandate erst 

From mass chaotic wrought this noble 
Earth. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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Shut thy door.—Matt. vi, 6.—These words, ‘‘ Shut thy door,” mean much ; 
they mean not only shut out nonsense, but business: not only the company 
abroad, but the company at home. Let thy poor soul have a little rest and 
refreshment, and God have an opportunity to speak to thee in a still small 
voice, or he will speak in thunder.—Rev. R. CECIL. 
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LUTHER. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REFORMATION, 


‘Great characters and great souls are like the great mountains, they 
always attract the storms; upon their heads break the thunder, and 
around their bare tops flash the lightnings and seeming wrath of God.” 
The truth of these fanciful and felicitous words is grandly illustrated by 
the chequered, but magnificent career, of Martin Luther, whose name 
is almost synonymous with strength and struggle. Three centuries have 
passed away since this mighty man slept the supreme sleep of death, 
yet, even to the present day, his words and deeds are exposed to the 
searching light of the world’s criticism and curiosity. It is the in- 
evitable lot of all, who occupy a unique position in the history of 
Thought and Action, to have to bear the gaze of the generations—a 
gaze which is sometimes kindly, and sometimes merciless. But whilst 
such characters as Luther are called to weather the storm and tempest, 
they are also signally blessed, for upon the mountains, not upon the 
valleys, play the first scintillations of God’s hight. To men gifted with 
the prophetic ken, these first rays are the earnest of that full blaze of 
glorious light which shall, in God’s good time enshrine the whole earth. 
Thus great joy and peace is theirs, as well as great sorrow and struggle. 
Every little detail which can throw any light upon the life of the 
world’s valiant leaders is precious to those who have an eye for the 
Great and Good in Man, and who hail all high living and deep thinking, 
as a prophecy of the Divine conception of human life. These details in 
human character are like the last touches of a Titian or a Canova—they 








Luther. 23 


cive the soul, the finish, and the beauty, which is the stamp of the 
Divine, both in Man and in Art. 

Some such thoughts as these filled our mind, when, in company with 
some Protestant Germans, we sat down to rest beneath the trees 
surrounding the picturesque ruin of the convent of Nimptschen, in 
Saxony. We were weary, for it was a hot July day, and we had started 
from Leipzig at half-past seven in the morning, and after about an 
hour’s ride we reached Grimma, where we hired a drosky, and drove on 
to Nimptschen. After resting awhile, we rambled in what was once 
the garden of the convent, and talked about the Reformation, and the 
influence which Luther’s marriage exerted upon the movement. We 
may well thank God for the light and liberty of this nineteenth century, 
but we ought also to render hearty thanks for the hard times which 
produced such strong characters. Some men are like the night- 
flowering cereus, they shine in times of darkness. Such was Luther— 
the times made the man, and the man made the times. 

This convent once witnessed a deliverance from a moral bondage, 
which was the prelude to a bold and romantic escape. Amongst the 
sisterhood, who in the year 1523 sought to do God service in vespers 
and vigils, Were nine young women, who, through the reading of the 
Scriptures, and of Dr. Martin Luther’s writings, were convinced that the 
life of the cloister was not the true ideal of the Christian life. They 
therefore wrote to their relatives, saying, ‘‘ Our continuance in a cloister 
is incompatible with the salvation of our souls,’’ but in vain, for without 
exception, their kindred positively refused to take them into their 
houses. ‘Though sorely distressed, they were not daunted, and on 
Tuesday in aster week, the 7th April, 1523, they escaped from the 
convent in disguise, and were received by Leonard Koppe, a wealthy 
burgess of Torgau, and two other fellow-citizens, who concealed them in 
a waggon, and conveyed them to Wittemberg, a distance of from eight 
to ten miles from Nimptschen. Even with the bad roads of those times, 
they would be able to reach Wittemberg in one day. Martin Luther 
was living in the ancient monastery of the Augustines, presented to him 
by John the Constant, and there the nuns found a kindly welcome, 
until homes could be secured for them. In a letter written the day 
after this eventful escape, he says;—‘‘Nine nuns came to me 
yesterday, who had escaped from their imprisonment in the convent of 
Nimptschen.” 'T'wo days after :—‘‘ You ask my intentions with respect 
to them. In the first place, I shall have their parents written to, 
to receive them; if they refuse, I shall provide for them elsewhere. 
Their names are as follows: Magdalen Staupitz, Elsa von Canitz, Ave 
Grossin, Ave Schonfeld, and her sister Margaret Schonfeld, Laneta von 
Golis, Bronica and Margaret Zeschau, and Catherine von Bora. They 
made their escape in the most surprising manner. .... Beg some money 
for me from your rich courtiers, to enable me to support them for a 
week or fortnight, until I restore them to their parents, or to those who 
have promised me to take care of them.” 

In another, he writes approvingly to Leonard Koppe, saying :—‘ You 
have done a good work; and would to God we were able to effect a like 
deliverance for the numerous consciences still held in captivity.” 
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24 For the Young. 


Luther had many demands upon his generosity during the same year 
for the example of the Nimptschen nuns proved contagious, and in the 
month of June, sixteen nuns escaped from the convent of Widerstetten, 
and of course turned their steps to Luther’s Augustinian home for 
refuge. In a letter written about this time to C&colampadius, he 
says :—‘ The monks and nuns who have deserted their convents, steal 
many hours of my time to serve their necessity.” | 

Catherine von Bora, who was one of the nine Nimptschen nuns, was 
welcomed into the family of the burgomaster of Wittemberg, where she 
lived for two years, and only left it to become Mistress Luther. 

Luther, at the age of forty-two, found himself happy in the possession 
of a remarkably beautiful bride of twenty-four years of age. One 
Sabbath evening in June, 1525, Luther repaired to the house of his 
friend Amsdorff, the town clerk, and there was married to Catherine 
yon Bora, in presence of Lucas Cranach, the Protestant painter of 
Germany, and Dr. John Apelles, a lawyer. The ceremony was per. 
formed by Luther’s staunch friend Bungenhagen, whom he called “the 
Pastor.” Bungenhagen was a native of Pomerania, and is therefore. 
sometimes called Pomeranus; having escaped from the persecution 
which was raging in Pomerania about the year 1520, he came to 
Wittemberg, and was pastor of the Protestant church of that city 
thirty-six years. 

Luther took his bride to live in the Augustinian monastery, which 
after a time resounded with childrens’ voices. Mistress Luther was no 
mere doll, but a strong, practical, sweet-souled woman, the comfort and 
stay of her husband, until the sad and solemn day in 1544, when he 
closed with this world, and bequeathed his sword to the younger 
champions of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.” That sword is 
still unsheathed, for still God calls us to do battle with superstition and 
scepticism, which stalk threugh the earth, threatening to wither all 
lovely things of the Spirit beneath their deadly shade. 

ALICE AuGuUSTA GORE. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


LITTLE LILY’S FAITH. 


Little Lily said to me the other day, ‘‘ Louie, what do you think? Harry 
is afraid of the dark! Iam not afraid, for I know God can take care of me 
just as well in the dark asin the day. I believe if a bear was so close to me 
that he could put his mouth on me, God could send an angel down to keep him 
from hurting me.” 

And little Lily’s eyes had such a rapt expression as she looked up, I could 
almost imagine she saw angels ascending and descending, like Jacob of old. 

But like many more advanced Christians, little Lily has her weak side, 
which her brother is not slow to perceive. She is terribly afraid of geese. 
when I told her how miraculously God tamed the savage animals, so that they all 
dwelt in peace together in the ark, her wonder was expressed in one sentence: 

‘‘ Didn’t the geese even peck P” 

Expressing her fears yesterday of these enemies, Harry retorted on her in 
this wise : 

‘c Where are the angels ? Why can’t you believe that God will send one of 
them down to keep the geese from hurting you ?” 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 


OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINcENT RosBInson, 


CHAPTER II.—CONTINUED, 


Ruth’s conversation having been interrupted by her father as already 
detailed, kept them all in silence for some time; when Gurth, who had 
been thoughtfully gazing into the fire, turned suddenly round for a 
moment on his stool and said, 

‘“‘Tsn’t it wicked to tell a lie, father ? ’’ 

At this his sister looked up. 

«“ Why do you ask that ?”’ said his father, much astonished. 

“But we must not talk, because of mother,” interrupted his daughter, 

«Yes, we'll talk a little now, Ruth, but quietly,” answered her father, 
and then urged Gurth to proceed, which he did by asking another 
question. ; 

“You're not a Chinaman, are you father?” he said, his face lighting 
as he saw his question excited a smile. 

“No, I’m not a Chinaman, Gurth,” replied his father, at once com- 
prehending his son’s first reference to the wickedness of lying. 

“ And you don’t talk Chinese properly, do you?” enquired Ruth. 

At this question, ill at ease as he was with his sick wife lying on 
the bed close by him, he gave vent toa short laugh, as he thought of 
the meaningless jargon he had knocked together and recited for years 

ast, consisting of Hongs, to which he affixed as many rang-ting-tongs 
as he thought well. 

“Then it is not true, father,” said Gurth, “and the gentleman in the 
class at Sunday School you sent us to, told us it was very wicked to tell 
a lie.” 

“Oh, yes he did father,” said Ruth coming to his side with her little 
bock open, “and look what it says here.” 

It was a little Bible she held up to him, and he read the words at 
which her finger pointed. ‘ Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay.” 
He felt that he had been existing on a few tricks and lies ag he 
patted his daughter’s cheek and replied, “ Yes, Ruth, that’s a command ; 
but you know people must live somehow,—though I don’t mean either 
of you to live as I have done; you shall be something better than an 
object of contempt and ridicule. But recollect I never had anybody to 
take care of me as you have. I had no father or mother to talk to, or 
help me; they both died when I was a very little boy.” 

“Then isn’t it wicked to tell a lie if you have no father or mother P” 
asked Gurth, looking from his stool to his father and sister, 

‘Yes, it is always wrong; but some are called white lies and others 
black.” 

‘“‘ White and black ones!” repeated his daughter, who had her book 
resting on her father’s knee, as she looked across at the fire, ‘‘ which is 
the worst then P because it says nothing about that in the bible.’’ 

Gurth sat listening attentively for the answer his father would make 
to his sister’s enquiry. 
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‘Black lies are the worst,” he answered, looking at his little 
daughter’s sweet face, “‘ because they do so much harm. If you went 
about telling people your neighbour had robbed somebody, when you 
knew he was the most honest man in the world, that would be a very 
black lie; and it would damage your neighbour very much.’ 

‘Yes, [ see father,” said Gurth, who had walked from his stool and 
gone near to his mother’s pillow, ‘‘ that would be very wicked. But if 
you went and told the people he was a very good man when he wasn’t, 
—what coloured lie would that be ?” 

‘¢ A white one, wouldn’t it father?” asked Ruth anxiously. 

‘That is a very uncommon lie,” he replied, “ but I think it would be 
anything but a black one.” 

‘‘Then when you say you're a Chinaman it isn’t a black one, is it?” 
said Ruth, closing her little Bible, and kissing his cheek. 

‘‘No, love, it is not,’? he replied, stroking his hand through her 
hair. 

“Why,” said Gurth, in a surprised voice, having gone close up to the 
bed-side, ‘‘ mother is awake.” 

‘Do you feel any better, Mary ?” asked her husband in a gentle 
tone, as he took her thin hand in his own. 

‘Yes, a little,’ she answered, in a feeble voice, turning her head 
languidly on the pillow, “you thought I was asleep, but I’ve heard all 
your talk.” 

Who can describe the feclings that shot through the juggler’s heart 
as he gazed at his poor wife, for since last night he could plainly see she 
had become weaker and weaker. Her pale face had gone thinner; 
there was a slight flush on her almost protruding cheek-bones, and her 
eyes were brighter than he had ever seen them before, Doctors had 
told him years ago that she would go off in a decline; that her heart 
was affected and her lungs weak. All these decisions—so widely differ- 
ing that he could never reconcile them—now floated before him. 

‘*We must not open to-night, Mary,” he said, after a few moments 
pause, ‘‘ you must be quiet.” 

“Yes, let us shut to-night,” acquiesced Ruth, “then perhaps you will 
be better to-morrow. Gurth and I will tell the people when they come 
that we have closed for the night.” 

‘Tf you did not open,” she answered, looking at her two children, “ I 
should be more miserable still; I should almost miss the old sounds 
I have heard so long. Why have you not gone into the Ungrels for a 
walk this bright morning? Never mind leaving me. Come, get your 
things on and go,’ she continued, with a feeble smile, ‘‘or you will not 
have time before we open the tent.” 

‘Yes, go my children,” said her husband, “the air will do you good 
only don’t be late,—remember you have only a few hours to spare.” 

Gurth soon put on his little pea jacket, and a cap with a broad peak 
and a bit of tinsel work round it; whilst Ruth threw her little red 
shawl over her shoulders, and fastened her little turban hat on her head. 
Then bidding their sick mother good-bye, and hoping she would be well 
by night, they passed from behind the partition, and having drawn 
open the canvas in front, were quickly walking hand-in-hand across the 
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Common; and in about half-an-hour they were walking, talking, and 
playing together amongst the falling leaves and shrubbery in the Ungrel 
oods. 

ba seen Portawny and his wife, left alone in the contracted part of 
the solitary tent, presented a melancholy picture. A little light fought 
its way through the dingy canvas; but, as is often the case, in the after 
part of a September day, the grey clouds were beginning to assemble 
themselves in the heavens, and to gather round the sun closer and 
closer, till he became like a bright jewel set in ermine, and then dis- 
appeared for the day, leaving a sombre atmosphere behind. How 
tremulously the juggler’s heart beat, as he sat gazing on the closed 
eyes of his poor sick wife, which she now and again opened, looking 
yacantly at him, and then dreamily shut them again! How the 
memory of early days came back with fresh vividness! His wife was 
the daughter of a showman who had deserted home, and left his family 
to fight the world as best they could. He thought of the time when he 
first saw her plying a rake in the hay-field, with her sunburnt arms, for 
a livelihood, and how she smiled upon him with her crimson lips, her 
deep blue eyes looking at him so lovingly that his youthful heart leaped 
into hers. He remembered the time when he told her he was but a 
poor orphan, and well recollected the look of affection she gave him as 
she said she loved him better for it. But now that he saw the once full 
cheek sunken, and the animated countenance withering away, and the 
dark rings spreading round her eyes, and her voice getting weaker, the 
poor struggling juggler was grieved at heart ! 

Whilst he was thus pondering over the past, his arm resting on the 
bed-side, and his head on his hand, his wife opened her eyes, and said 
in a tone which startled him, ‘‘ You do love your children, don’t vou, 
Tim ? ” , 

‘Love them, Mary!” he repeated. ‘ Yes, better than my own life. 
Why do you ask?” 

‘‘ Because,’ she replied, looking thoughtfully into his eyes, “ they 
won’t have their mother to love them long.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so, Mary. God forbid. You havea long and happy 
life before you yet,” he returned, taking her hand, and with difficulty 
restraining tears, ‘‘ Besides, what would they do without you, Mary ? 
What would they do?” 

“Don’t fear for that, Tim, God will protect them. Gurthisa good 
boy and Ruth is a dear good girl. Don’t fear for that, Tim.’ With 
this she closed her eyes again. 

“T don’t know, Mary, I don’t,” he answered confusedly, “but you 
will get better, I know you will. Let me send for a doctor, and we 
won’t open to-night, the noise will make you worse.” 

‘Send for no doctor, Tim—send for no doctor. I can’t see one, 
They do me no good,—they do me harm,” she replied, a sudden flush 
suffusing her cheek, “‘ and you must open to-night or we shall have no 
ween to-morrow. I know you will not see the children wanting for 
that—” 

‘“ Miserable plight!” he muttered to himself. 

will you, Tim P” 
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** No, I cannot do that, Mary. But you don’t know how wretched I 
am. Yet the fellows who pay their pennies don’t care a bit for you 
or me or our troubles; and would only say I was an impostor, and hiss 
me down if I asked a fraction of them, without first grinning through 
my sorrow, and satisfying them with a display of degrading gag, which 
I hate as I do an evil beast. There is nothing so thoughtless, nothing 
so unreasonable, nothing so exacting as the spectators of small shows 
and gew-gaws. They will drain energy out of you, Mary—aye life 
itself, if you’d let them—even squeeze every grimace out of you that 
will conduce to their morbid appetites ; and only when they have dene 
that will they think you have earned their small contribution to your 
daily bread. It’s a wretehed existence !” 

‘Well, but be patient, Tim,” said his wife, turning her hand languidly 
on the pillow. 

“T try to be. Mary; but how can I, when I see you weak and ill, 
and not a soul in the world caring for any of us,” he returned, wiih a 
touch of resentment in his tone. 

“But it’s only for a short time,” she said, her lips twitching as 
though a pain had seized her. 

‘* What’s the matter, Mary ?” he asked, rising and going nearer to 
her pillow, on observing the change in her countenance. 

‘It was only a slight pain, Tim,” she faintly answered, after a few 
moment’s silence, ‘‘ It has gone now,” and her eyes closed again. 

“Tf I must open to-night—and I know I must,” he said, “ Ruth 
shall sit with you, Mary, for you eannot be left alone like this. I hope 
they will soon be home.’ And withdrawing an old silver watch from 
his pocket, he was astonished to find how quickly the time had passed. 
In two hours a little knot of people would assemble in front of the tent. 

‘They are very late, Tim,” said his wife, ‘‘ I hope they have not lost 
their way.” 

‘'There’s no fear of that,” he replied, ‘they have been there before, 
and they can’t go to any other place on the common but this.” 

Still he felt very anxious about their being home in time, for his 
wife’s sake, so that Ruth could watch over and tend her. So he passed 
out of the little dark hovel, and through the other part of the tent, to 
take a look out for them. The shades of evening, however, and a slight 
mist, prevented his seeing far. But, as he stood looking out, a boy 
with a smock on covered with grease, on his way home from a mill the 
other side of Ringhurst Common, walked up, on seeing the man looking 
out of the mysterious tent, to ask, “ what time he’d be oppen to neet ? 
and whether the Chinerman ’ud be there?” little knowing that he 
addressed Fanchoo Portawny in undress. 

‘Which way are you going?” asked Tim hurriedly, without answer- 
ing the boy’s question. 

“T’m going t’other side of them woods, just past Ringhurst, and I 
want to know what time your show ’oppens,” replied the lad, throwing 
the remnant of some cold tea out of his can upon the ground. “I> 
reckon I mun be sharp home and get me washed.”’ 

‘«‘There’s lots of time, my lad; it won't be open for two hours; and 
if you like to do a little job for me on your way you shall come in for 
nothing. Only you must be quick.” 
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“Why, then you musn’t forget, maister, when I’m washed and got 
me t’other clothes on. I mean you mustn’t say I’m not t’same chap, 
and not let me in,’ returned the lad, desirous of coming to an unmis- 
takable understanding. 

“JT shall know you again, my lad,’ said Tim. ‘Now I want you 
to tell a little boy and girl, who are sure to be playing about in the 
woods, they’re to come to the tent directly, because their mother is 
very ill. Don't waste a minute; be quick, and I’ll let you in for 
nothing to-night.” 

“What's they dressed in, if you please ?” asked the lad, delighted in 
no small degree with the commission. 

“The girl has a red shawl on and a turban hat; she’s about as big 
as you. Come, be quick.” 

“You mean one of them hats wots like a little sieve, don’t you, sir ? 
All right, sir, Pll send ’em home in quick sticks,” and away scamp:red 
the iad with all his might. 

Tim watched him until the increasing mist on the Common enveloped 
him, and then went behind the red curtain again, where his poor sick 
wife lay feverishly sleeping! 
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CHAPTER III].—THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 


THe Ungrel Woods was a favorite resort for all classes of people in 
Ringhurst. The gentry took drives in them,—in carriages and on _ 
horseback; workmen were delighted to ramble with their pipes, in 
parts where no wheels could find their way, and where no rider could 
easily gain access. Boys went seeking nests and trying to outwit each 
other in ascending the stately trees; little children rolled about 
amongst the wild ferns, or busied themselves in gathering the flowers 
which grew uncultured: young men and maidens talked most roman- 
tically as they passed through the abundant shrubbery and verdant 
avenues; old men meditated best, most calmly and instructively, 
seated alone, (like Isaac Newton,) drinking in the intelligence the 
majesty of an oak tree could give them, or taking a lesson of man’s 
insignificance from a huge, rugged, moss-grown rock, falling back in 
the presence of assembled trees. Indeed, the Ungrel Woods was the 
retreat of the best, as well as the worst, men in Ringhurst. Mur- 
derous foot-prints crossed and re-crossed those of honour and beauty ; 
the thief’s foot-print crossed and re-crossed that of the honest man, 
and if many of the marks in the earth could have spoken, they would 
have perhaps told how this was the impression of a villian’s foot, or 
that the heel of an unprotected woman who died by the hand of a dis- 
honorable miscreant! But we leave this sentiment and proceed with 
the story. 

Sitting not very far in these woods—though far enough to afford a 
little quiet: and solitude—was a gentleman engaged in reading and a 
lady in the enjoyment of watching him, seated by his side. He was a 
dark complexioned, full-faced man, about the average height, and 
though little colour could be seen on his broad masculine, thoughtful 
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face, round which grew a profusion of black whiskers, his sturdy build 
betokened a strong, sound constitution. He was attired in black, and 
had a thick grey shawl thrown round his chest and shoulders to pro- 
tect him from the treacherous winds which often present themselves 
when the sun has gone down ona September day. Altogether, a cur- 
sory glance at him, as he occasionally looked up from his book with his 
small searching grey eyes ata bird darting past, or a wild rabbit 
making its way under the furze, left the impression that he was a most 
ferocious being. His wife, on the contrary, was a tall handsome young 
woman, about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, with a fresh colour, 
fine full blue eyes, and such exquisite crimson lips that they seemed 
almost to have been created never to talk of anything but flowers, 
birds, music, poetry and the ornamentation of her sex. How nicely 
her light hair hung in plaits, arranged by her maid, from under the 
pink ribbon of her bonnet, and how the soft white fur round her neck, 
tied with blue satin, fell upon her rich black velvet jacket, which was 
trimmed with lace and beads; and how her gold chain and locket— 
swinging loosely from the third button-hole—contrasted with it, and 
the white pique dress and light kid gloves holding a scent bottle 
mounted with silver at each end, and the silk sunshade, with which she 
stirred, now and again, the fallen leaves ; how all these contributed to 
her graceful figure, we will not further discuss. But apart from all 
these things—to which any lady would of course scorn to be indebted 
in the smallest degree—there was a genialness and kindliness about the 
woman’s whole countenance, which certainly, at first sight, you could 
see no trace of in the man. 

They were troubled by few passers-by, the time being mid-week, and 
what seekers of retirement from the clatter and bustle of Ringhurst 
strolled past, did so in silence, and sought other walks. The only 
human voices they heard, at intervals, were those of some children 
laughing amongst the thicket behind them, as they laboured with their 
little bare arms, which got riven by the prickles, to obtain a blackberry 
in a state of decay, or a nut, or a switch, or some other child’s gem of 
the woods. At these sounds she would call the attention of her 
husband, to listen to the merry little creatures, at which his full 
masculine features lighted with a smile for an instant, and then with 
the profoundest interest and gravity he would pursue his reading again. 
All was very lovely around them, as they sat under the shadow of the 
trees, protected from the scorching sun. The birds, too, contributed 
their little songs as though they were praising God for providing such 
labyrinths of beauty for their abode. Autumn was rapidly changing 
the colour of leaves and dropping them to the ground; but still there 
is a wild russet glory unfolds itself at this period, which the thick 
clothing of summer has so long covered in, very lovely and very 
impressive. 

Some fifty or sixty yards away from the spot where Doctor Rudd and 
his wife were sitting—for that was his name and title—waited their 
carriage, a small four-wheeled vehical. ‘They had driven as far as the 
path would allow them, and then left the coachman in charge until 
they should return, who, as soon as his master and mistress had gone 
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out of sight, sat down with his pipe upon a trunk, and entered into 
conversation with a little boy and girl, who came up, hand in hand, 
with a bouquet of wild flowers they had been gathering. Dan O’Duffy 
—who was born of very humble Irish parents—was more delighted by 
their appearance than he would have been by the proudest monarch he 
could have encountered. Being a great lover of children, he spent 
much of his time amongst them, and was more than once sorry that 
his own master had nofamily. ‘Oh! the little darlings,” he said to 
himself as they walked towards him. ‘The children looked upon the 
old coachman—who, by the way, they could see but indistinctly for 
tobacco smoke—then at each other, then set up a titter, and would 
have walked quickly past had not Dan O’Duffy observed that it was a 
fine day for them to be walking about picking up flowers, whereupon 
they turned back and stood before him, whilst he remained seated on 
the tree-trunk with his pipe in his hand. He was so delighted for the 
moment, looking first at the boy with his dark eyes and rosy cheeks, 
and then at the fair bright countenance of the girl, holding the bunch 
of wild flowers in her hand, that he scarce could speak. But, by way 
of introductien—his grey eyes lighting up with animation—turning to 
the horse in the carriage, he said, ‘‘ Did you ever see the like o’ that 
animal before ? the fine creature !” 

The boy was pleased beyond measure, and on being thus interrogated 
he patted the horse’s neck. 

“That's right,” said Dan O’Duffy, “it likes pattin’, only mind the 
nose-bag don’t fly up and strike you,” and then taking the little girl’s 
hand, he desired her to sit by his side. 

She at once withdrew a handkerchief from her pocket, and spreading 
it on another part of the tree-trunk, sat down, and looked up at him 
with her gentle, expressive face, which was full of assurance. 

“That's right. Now you can rest yourself, my little darling, and 
I’d advise you to come and sit down, too,” said Dan O’Dutfy to her 
brother, who was still stroking and patting the horse’s neck. 

He immediately left the big grey horse and carriage, the whole affair 
having struck the little fellow with wonder, and sat down upon the 
other side of the coachman, whom he estimated as no mean member of 
society. 

‘And where do you live when your at home, then?” asked Dan 
O’Duffy, looking from one to the other for an answer. 

The little girl cast her eyes down at this question as she said, “ We 
are very poor, sir.” 

‘“ And we live at the tent on Ringhurst Common, sir,” said her 
brother. 


To be continued. 
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‘¢ Say not, my soul, from whence can God relieve thy care, 
Remember that Omnipotence has servants everywhere, 
His method is sublime, His heart profoundly kind ; 

God never is before the time, and never is behind.” 
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WHY HAVE WE LIPS? 


Moderato. O. O. Nrvens. 
DUET. mf 
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Why havewelips, if not to sing The prais-es of our 
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Why were our curious bodies made, Why have we souls, if not to know, 

And every part in order laid ? The God from whom our mercies flow ? 

Why but that each of us might stand Sure, this can never be our lot, 

A living wonder from His hand. Like senseless brutes to know him not. 
Chorus. Chorus. 
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Why have we life ?—if not to gain And why are kind persuasions sent 
Immortal life, ’tis worse than vain: To call and win us to repent ? 
This is the end for which ’twas giv’n,— Chorus: 
We live on earth to live in heaven. Surely it is—that robed in white, 

: Chorus. And made well-pleasing in His sight, 
Our souls may join the happy throng, 
Why did the Saviour leave the sky, And sing the everlasting song. 
Hang on across, and bleed and die? ~ Chorus. 
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HOW TO SPEND LEISURE RATIONALLY. 


(CoNCLUDING PAPER.) 


WE HAVE s0 far discussed only those means of recreation which neces- 
sitate absence from home for their enjoyment ; but what an inexhaustible 
source of true recreation they have who are the fortunate possessors of 
gardens. ‘The majority of the cottages in the country have fair sized 
pieces of ground attached, many of which would, indeed, be considered 
very large in more populous districts. In many large towns, however, 
where ‘‘ back yards” only are to be found in the rear of the smaller 
houses, plots of ground may be hired for garden purposes in the out- 
skirts at very moderate rents. Besides the healthful amusement to be 
obtained in the various operations required for their cultivation, gardens 
may also be made to yield a profit. Thousands of working men not 
only produce a sufficient supply of vegetables, and even fruit, for their 
own use, but are also able to dispose of a considerable quantity ata 
good profit. 

Then, again, the keeping of domestic animals affords to some both 
recreation and profit, although considerable care and experience are 
required in order to make them pay their way. I am always glad 
myself to hear the familiar cackling and crowing of fowls in the neigh- 
bourhood of a house; it seems to have a comfortable, home-like sound 
to my ears, and every keeper of fowls will agree with me that by long 
acquaintance with his birds a feeling almost of affection for them springs 
up, broken, alas! if profit be an object, by the sad necessity of killing 
them for the table. 

Those who have a natural taste for carpentering, &c., may find 
pleasant employment for some of their leisure in the construction of 
the numberless articles, useful and ornamental, which any man of 
average ingenuity may contrive to add to the comfort of his home, both 
Within and without. Carving is a very fascinating amusement, but can 
of course be enjoyed by few, requiring, as it does, great skill of a 
special character. Fretwork, on the other hand, can be performed by 
anyone who has the full use of his hands, The apparatus and materials 
are inexpensive and easily procured, and after a little practice numerous 
articles, both of use and ornament, may be manufactured with little 
difficulty—indeed, there is practically no limit to the beautiful designs 
that may be cut out by means of the delicate little fret-saws, 

We have now space to mention only one other means of recreation, 
which, however, stands very high in the writer’s estimation, and which 
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he believes is destined to play a much more important part in the true 
‘recreations of the people’ than it has hitherto done, and that jg 
music. Given the faculty of appreciating music—and there are very 
few indeed who have not this faculty in a greater or less degree—what 
pleasanter method can there be of spending, say, one evening in each 
week, than in the practice of the hundreds of beautiful and for the 
most part simple part songs for which our English composers are justly 
famed. Of course a certain amount of elementary musical knowledge 
is necessary, but this may very easily be acquired, at all events by the 


young, and attentive practice will do the rest. 1 am not recommending 


to my readers what is beyond their power to perform. The number of 
persons utterly unable to sing is very much smaller than is generally 
believed. Certainly, there are people—I know one or two myself—who 
have not the slightest vestige of what is known as an “ ear for music,” 
and who are positively unable to sing the simplest tune, who do not, 
indeed, know “‘ God save the Queen” from “ Rule Brittania ;’’ but these 
cases are so very few that they need not enter into our calculations at 
all. On the other hand, I am acquainted with many working men who 
have acquired a very considerable knowledge of music and find as much 
enjoyment, perhaps more, in an evening’s musical practice as in any 
other pursuit whatever. 

Let us suppose, then, the case of some country village, or town dis- 
trict, where say twenty or thirty men, women and children (for one of 
the chief recommendations of this pursuit is that a// may join in it— 
indeed, treble voices are well-nigh indispensible) with a taste for music, 
desire to meet together weekly for practice, in other words, wish to 
form a singing or choral class, or choral society, or whatever they prefer 
to term it. Of course, the first necessity is a place to meet in, but this 
will seldom be found to present much difficulty. Ifno oneof the mem- 
bers has a large room to lend for the purpose there is almost certain to 
be a National or Board school-room containing a piano or harmonium, 
the use of both of which may be obtained—perhaps for nothing, at all 
events fora small sum. Greater difficulty may arise in providing an 
accompanist and conductor; but still, I venture to think there are 
few places where a competent person could not be found and prevailed 
on to take the post. It is preferable for one to conduct and another to 
play the accompaniments, but both duties may be undertaken by one 
person if necessary. Music must of course be purchased, but this is 
now produced so very cheaply that a mere trifle in the way of subscrip- 
tion will be required. 

The practice of music, however, need not, nay ought not, to be con- 
fined to the singing class. Why should not every family enjoy it at 
home? If no more be attempted it at least does not require any very 
large amount of musical science to perform the hymn tunes, of which 
so many good collections are now published. For accompaniment, 
where one of the family has a little knowledge of playing, harmoniums 
are now to be obtained so cheaply and on such very easy terms of 
quarterly or monthly payments that very few who really desire to 
possess such an instrument but can afford to purchase one. The old 
reproach of foreigners that England is not a musical country, although 
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fast becoming untrue, would very speedily be rendered altogether 
absurd, if only the people generally would take up music systematicaily 
as a pastime, and I am certain that no pursuit better answers to our 
definition of true recreation than does the noble and elevating art of 
music. 

In conclusion, if these papers have in the smallest degree helped any 
of my readers in the choice of their occupations “after work’— 
assisted them to “spend their leisure rationally’—my object in writing 
them has been fully attained. 

J. W. Brooxkes, 
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ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


6 My first is a species of barrier or fence, 
My next is a quadruped useful when dead. 
My whole is an animal. Have you the sense 
To discover its name? Shall I tell you instead ? 


7 My first is a house of reception for those 
Who in travelling seek shelter, refreshment, repose. 
To the class Interjection my next is referred, 
And the number roo is meant by my third. 
Little children are mostly considered my whole, 
As were Adam and Eve ere sin sullied the soul. 


co 


You cannot do my first, and yet be just. 

My next with the same part of speech you must 
Include as ** of, with, by.” My whole’s a bird 
Which I presume you’ve often seen and heard. 


9 What my first finds to do I must do with my might. 
I have met with my next, who in mischief delight. 
By the liberal man liberal measures are planned, 
And his gifts are my whole, his heart prompting his hand. 





KEY TO JANUARY ACROSTICS. 


1, No-ah; 2. Ice-land; 3. Earn-est; 4. Fox-glove; 5. Pat-riot. 
THOMSON SHARP. 





EDITOR’S REMARKS. 


We have received from Messrs. Hamilton and Co. ‘‘ Bible Teachings for the 
Young, for every Day in the Year,” by T.S. Henderson. T’he Author has pre- 
pared these simple pages for every day in the year for those who are but learning 
the first lessons of inspired truth. ‘There is a daily calendar and_ birthday 
register, and is very suitable for a birth-day gift-book to the young, Also from 
Mr. Holness, ‘‘ Faithful Words for the Young.” The Annual is well got up and 
is full of choice readings and original stories for old and young. Also ‘ The 
Story of John Wesley,” by Frances Bevan. This biography would be stimu- 
lating and instructive to all our readers, Its papers are full of interesting reading. 
‘The Hand and Heart” Publishing Offices have issued several useful books. 
We note ** Home Makers, and how they made them,” by the late Mrs. C. 
Balfour. This is a good book for reading at Mothers’ Meetings. ‘* Many 
Things,” compiled by Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D., and the Annual “ Home 
Words,” are prettily bound and well illustrated. 
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NOTES, LITERARY, &c. 


The National Evangelical Church of | 


Hungary had in their archives a re- 
markable and interesting document, 
viz., the reputed will of Martin 
Luther. For some considerable time 
it had been deemed a spurious pro- 
duction, until recently subjected to the 
crucial examination of a number of 


savants, On its comparison with 


several existing MS, letters of the Re- 
former, the committee has unanimously 
acknowledged its genuineness, as in- 
deed the very will of Martin Luther. 
Originally it was the property of that 
profound theologian Carpzovius: then 
purchased by a celebrated bibliographer 
Yankovics by name, who at length 
was persuaded to part with it for a 
large sum to Archduchess Maria 
Dorothea ; and she ultimately pre- 
sented it to the Evangelical Church of 
Hungary. ‘To the above committee 
thanks are due that it has been rescued 
from those archives, where it might 
have smouldered away unnoticed into 
oblivion, 





It is now nearly four years back that. 


Dr, Schliemann startled the archzolo- 
gical world with the news of a won- 
drous discovery at Hissarlik, in the re- 
gion of the Troad viz., of the site of the 
long-lost city of Troy, whose events 
form the principal subject of that epic 
of antiquity—the [liad of Homer. 
After a long interruption, he has at 
length obtained a firman from _ the 
Porte, permitting him to renew his 
excavations. He communicates the 
progress of his work to the Times. 
Two-thirds of his discoveries Dr. 
Schliemann has to make over to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
and the remaining one-third, 47s por- 
tion, he intends to deposit in the South 
Kensington Museum. Our metropo- 
litan friends would do well to make a 
visit thither. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the articles turned up 
from this Hill of Hissarlik, Bronze 
weapons, goblets, whorls, ivory needles, 
idols in stone and marble, terra-cotta 
tripods, pottery of every description, 
bracelets, earrings, and actually a gold 
nugget. But one thing, which still 





remains a mysterious poser to archeo- 
logists, is the ‘* billions ” of cockle and 
mussel shells turned up in the strata of 
the pre-historic debris, 

Practice has made Dr, Schliemann’s 
task easier, but still, hardship and 
inconvenience they have to put up with. 
He writes, ‘* We have to suffer cruelly 
from the continual northern storm, 
which blows the dust into our eyes and 
inflames them, ‘There isa great deal 
of fever, and in the village of Neo Chori, 
four miles from here, everybody is 
fever stricken.” All success to Dr. 
Heinrich Schleimann ! 





It is announced that gold has been 
discovered in the Oudh province of our 
Indian Empire. A committee of gentle- 
men possessed of a thorough knowledge 
of mining matters, and appointed by 
the Government, to investigate the sub- 
ject. 


An important discovery of Roman 
sculptures has been made at Neumagen 
en the Moselle, They are now on 
view in the Museum of Treves, and 
are in excellent preservation. ‘Their 
subjects are of much interest, as they 
chiefly represent domestic scenes, vint- 
ages, hunting, coursing, and so forth, 
indicating among other matters that 
even in those days vine-culture formed 
the chief occupation of the dwellers on 
the Moselle. In point of time, they 
are, it is believed, to be referred to the 
second century. A.D. Academy, 


The study of crania does not indeed 
seem to usto be of a very ‘ taking” 
sort; yet Professor Mantegazza_ has 
recently in an elaborate brochure, pub- 
lished the result of his investigation of 
the fine craniological collection at the 
National Museum of Anthropology at 
Florence ; where, independent of many 
that were either too old or too young 
to suit his purpose, he had studied in 
all, 1,249 skulls! z.e. 844 modern highly 
civilized races; 277 modern inferior 
races, and 128 of ancient extinct 
nations; Etruscans, Phoenicians, &c. 

Antiquarian.. 
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EVERY WRINKLE A LINE OF BEAUTY 


“‘T pon’r like old people,” said a thoughtless girl, “they are either 


cross, disagreeable, 


? 





the countenance : 


Yes 





Now, my young 
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a line of beauty ;” there is a growing sweetness of the temper, a light 
shining from the calm eyes; the penalties of old age are bravely borne 
with patience, and there is a cheerful smile and a willing hand to help 
and cheer. The secret of this beauty of character is the having God’s 
love in the heart; this only can impart true happiness in youth or in 
old age. 

thew old in goodness, then, through the discipline of self-denial and 
the gentle leadings of Divine love—this is the only path that conducts 
to a peaceful old age. Beauty and age are not incompatible—the 


beauty of youth is natural, the beauty of age is heavenly. An evil 


soul generally mars the face until every lineament becomes repulsive ; 
but a soul of goodness continually recreates the countenance, and covers 
it with a living beauty. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS.—H. 
BEGINNING AND FINISHING. 


WHEN we want to turn Planning into Doing, and are left to manage it 
for ourselves, we at once stand face to face with the great difficulty of 
Beginning. ‘There are two forms in which this difficulty meets us—one 
has respect to the when, and the other to the how. 

Here is John Peters, as clever and obliging, and at times as active a 
man as ever lived, yet no one cares to entrust him with work, or to ask 
of him a favour. He would readily enough give his word to undertake 
what you want; and he would do it both well and quickly, when once 
he put it in hand. But there is no knowing when this would come to 
pass. He would be always going to begin it “presently ;”’ but the 
minutes would grow into hours, and the hours into days, perhaps even 
the days into weeks, and the thing would be still unbegun. He is 
always behindhand, like the hare that lost the race with the tortoise, 
through not starting in time. 

_ It is different with Aaron Binks, He gets together his materials at 
once, that he may set to work without delay. He knows he can get on 
well, when he has got the steam up. All will be rapid progress when 
he has made a fair start. But with him, according to the French 
proverb, ‘the first step is the hardest.” If he has to write a letter, he 
sits down to the task directly, but there he remains ever so long twist- 
ing and flourishing his pen over the paper, while not a stroke appears 
on the fair sheet—he is making up his mind as to the first words. If 
he has a piece of leather to cut, he keeps on turning if now this way, 
and now that, not because he really needs to take so much time in 
considering how he can cut it to the best advantage (which would be all 
very well), but merely from a habit of hesitating to let his scissors make 
the first snip. He can breast the wave weil enough, but he foolishly 
hangs back from making the required plunge. 

“Well begun,” they say, ‘is half done.” True; but only half done,. 
at most. What about the other half? If the thing was worth begin- 
ning, it must be worth finishing. Some things, indeed, are no¢ worth 
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beginning ; if begun, they are best left unfinished. All honour to the 
lad, who, on finding that he has unknowingly begun a bad book, has 
the moral courage to shut it up, and look at it no more. All honour to 
the man who was beginning the downward course of drunkenness, but 
had not yet quite drowned the voice of conscience, and who, at the 
centle but firm bidding of that voice (seconded as it was by the glimpse 
of an anxious but loving little face outside, that dared not come in, but 
was waiting in hope of presently luring him home), emptied the steam- 
ing glass upon the sanded floor, and heedless of the jeers which assailed 
him, left the gin-palace to return there never again. 

But the “ well-begun ”—let that always, if possible, be finished. A 
man of decision and perseverance sets himself to complete the good 
works he has commenced. Such a man may be confided in. Such a man 
the rich farmer of Bethlehem was known to be; ‘*‘the man will not be 
in rest,’ said his aged kinswoman, “ until he have finished the thing this 
day.” ‘The pleasure of finishing has in it a great charm, which well re- 
wards the toil it may have cost. Why is it so pleasant a sight to see 
the flag hoisted on yonder new building? Because, as it waves there, 
it tells that the highest brick has been laid, and thus it gives promise 
of the day when the entire work shall reach a successful ending. 

A building left unfinished, to meulder into ruin, may well be called 
a ‘Folly ;” and rightly do we deem a man a fool, who, without count- 
ing the cost, “began to build, and was not able to finish.” Not less 
foolish are those who are constantly beginning something new, and 
never caring to go on with the old. It is to check this habit of 
capriciously laying things aside, that it has sometimes been said to 
children, ‘‘ Don’t begin one thing till you have finished another.” The 
rule draws too hard a line, if taken literally; and to grown men eould 
not apply. It is often our duty to relinquish one piece of work for 
another more immediately urgent. Even when there is no such pres- 
sure brought to bear upon us, there is benefit in occasional change. If 
an artist were never busied with more than one painting, or a sculptor 
with more than one bust in his studio, his eye might become accus- 
tomed to its imperfections; whereas when he has turned his attention 
to some other work he has in progress, he comes back with quickened 
perceptions, and sees at a glance the defects which had before escaped 
his notice. If it is bad to have “too many irons in the fire,” it is never- 
theless good to have “ more than one string to your bow.” No blame 
attaches to a man’s having things unfinished, but only to his wilfully, 
and for an unreasonable length of time, leaving them incomplete. 

There is such a thing as “the snare of finishing.” This is the 
danger which besets Tom Peters. He is like his brother John, always 
willing to do a thing “by and by.” In his case, however, the delay 
Is not that of the sluggard. It arises from his always wanting to finish 
What he is about, no matter how long others may have to wait for him, 
His delay is that of selfishness, which puts his own interests before his 
neighbour’s. 

With some there is the snare of finishing in too great haste, and, 
therefore, not finishing off well. The work they turn out, if not 
unsaleable, does not command the price which a little painstaking would 
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There remaineth therefore a rest. 


have made it fetch. Put others there are, on the contrary, with whom 
“the snare of finishing ’’ lies in their never knowing when a thing 7s 
done. They can always see something to be altered here, or added 
there; a little more touching up, or a little more polishing. So far so 


sood, if it is that they 
attainment, 


have a high ideal, and are striving after its 
But there are cases in which men “ go further, and fare 


worse,” spoiling a thing through sheer over-anxiety, when it would have 


been better to ‘let well alone.’ 


Some day we shall have to leave behind us all our work or works, 
finished or unfinished, and to go where a man “shall take nothing of 


his labour which he may carry away in his hand.”’ 


that day we can triumphantly 


Well for us if in 


and thankfully say, “ I have finished 


my course, I have kept the faith,” looking to Him who said of such a 


work as none else ever wrought—“ It is finished.” 
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THERE REMAINETH THEREFORE A REST. 


The evening lights shine through the 
twilight gloom ; 
The sun’s red glow has faded in the 
west ; 
The day is done, and all the weary 
world 
Has sunk to rest. 
The darkness gathers solemnly around ; 
The shadowy ships lie silent in the bay; 
The mystic silence of the summer night 
Succeeds the day. 
The long, long day is over, weary lids 
Are closed above the eyes so used to 
weep ; 
The world is resting now, for night 
has brought 
God’s gift of sleep. 
Like sweetest balm upon a wounded 
heart ; 
Like sunlight glinting down in golden 
gleams ; 
Like rain to thirsty flowers this pre- 
cious boon— 
For sleep brings dreams. 
Lips weary of the craving, form a 
prayer 
That friends divided should return 
once more, 
Clothed in the same old gracious 
tenderness 
Of days before. 
The daylight never brings them, but 
the night 
Is made melodious with their passing 
feet, 
And all the darkness echoes to the 
sound 


Of greetings sweet. 





For a briefspace the weight of daily care 
God’s hand removes, while the freed 
spirit bright, 
Scaling the cloud peaks softly enters in 
The world of light. 
The wondrous harpings of the countless 
throng 
Bear each the message musical and blest 
‘« After the toil and tumult of thy life 
Remains God’s rest.” 
Thank God for this supreme assurance 
now, 
Not all earth’s carescan keep the spirit 
down, 
Since he who lays on each the heavy 
cross 
Will give the crown. 
The dawning day that vision grand 
dispels, 
The soul returns to earth born to new 
grace, 
Attuned to holier accents since that 
glimpse 
Of Jesu’s face. 
With day comes toil; once more life’s 
burdens press, 


Again the heart grows tired; the 
weary feet 

Plod on toward the far goal—but there 
remains 


That vision sweet. 
After the noon-day heat—the evening 
shade ; 


After all earthly losses—Heaven’s 


gains ; 
After the weary hands can toil no more 
God's rest remains. 
C. Rt. Cresrl. 
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“Tre first Cathedral of St. Paul’s in London was not a very elegant 
building. It was built about the beginning of the sixth century. The 
country was in a wild and disturbed condition ; the state of religion 
was too unsettled to allow of much time or money being spent upon 
the building. Athelstan, Canute, and Edward the Confessor were 
liberal towards the support of it. William the Conqueror, on the very 
day of his coronation, granted a charter to St. Paul’s, securing the 
whole of its property to it for ever. 

In the reign of William the church was burnt, and at the close of 
the eleventh century a new one was commenced by Bishop Maurice, 


who, however, did not live to see it completed, though for 20 years he - 


faboured at it. In the reign of Henry III. great alterations and im- 
provements were made in St. Paul’s, and in 1221 a new steeple was 
finished, and in 124.0 a new choir. 

The money for all these alterations was obtained by Bishop hoger, 
who granted indulgences to all those who having to perform penance, 
would assist in the building of the works upon which the Bishop had 
determined. The people responded to the appeal very fully, for not 
only were the steeple and choir finished, but in 1256 a new portion 
was added to the east end of St. Paul’s, including the underground 
church called St. Faith’s. 

In 1561, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the tall steeple of St. 
Paul’s, and also the roof of the church and the aisles were destroyed by 
fre. During the Civil Wars the interior was much injured by the 
juartering in the nave of some horse soldiers. 

In 1663 Charles II. began to restore and repair the Cathedral ; but 
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before any great restoration had been done, the Great Fire of London 
occurred, with what serious results to old St.. Paul's is well known to 
our readers. | 

On the 21st June, 1675, the first stone of the present building was 
laid by Christopher Wren, the architect. On Dec. 5, 1697, Divine 
worship was held in St. Paul’s for the first time since the fire of 1666, 
but it was not till the year 1710 that Wren’s son, Christopher, laid the 
highest stone of the lantern on the cupola in the presence of the vener- 


able architect himself, then in his 78th year.” 
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THE NEW LIGHT. 


A great interest has of late been manifested among all classes of 
society by the introduction into this country of the Electric Light by 
Edison and other American patentees. It appears certainly to be far su- 
perior to coal-gas for the purposes of illumination, or the lighting of our 
public buildings and large thoroughfares ; and it will therefore, doubtless, 
for some time to come, create a thirst for investigation into its utility for 
these purposes. There appears, however, at present, to be a drawback 
to its general use, and that is, 2ts wntense white light.. The gas lamps by 
the side of this new light appear exceedingly dull, the latter being equal 
in illuminating power to some six or seven of the former; so that, at no 
very far distant time, we may expect to walk home from business by its 
aid, whilst works of various kinds will be able to be carried on to a late 

! aour of the night, and thus be able to be finished in a far shorter time. 

rl Without going into the merits or demerits of gas companies and the 
gas they supply, it is now an undeniable fact that this new light has 
become its rival, and if it does not entirely take the place of gas, it will, 
doubtless, enter into competition with it; and, taking into consideration 
the present depression of the gas shares in the market, gas manufacturers 
and producers will have to bestir themselves to improve the quality of 
their light, so that it may successfully compete with its new rival, Elec- 
tricity. 

icine three or four systems of Klectric lighting have already been 
introduced into England, but in the present paper we propose only to 
a to two of them, viz., Rapiefi’s and the Wallace-Farmer electric 
ights. 

We are informed, on good authority, that Rapieff’s system was intro- 
duced into England by Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., and, under the management 
of Mr. Applegarth, is, doubtless, one of the best yet brought forward. 
This was fully demonstrated at a recent trial at Mr. Rapieff’s works, 
Middle Street, Smithfield. It is also worthy of mention that this system 
of lighting has been introduced in the #%mes publishing office on a very 
large scale, one great advantage of it being “that it can be sustained 

Be for a whole night, if necessary, without change of carbons or any atten- 
| dance, and the intensity keeps always the same, however much the 
| carbons are consumed, or “ burn low.’ 

The Electric wick of Rapieff’s lamp consists of four carbons; these are 
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opposed to each otner in pairs, the upper being fed by the positive cur- 
rent, and the lower by the negative current. The Gramme’s dynamo 
machines are used in the Z%mes office ; and in each circuit, we are 
informed, are six lamps, but the inventor has, we believe, successfully 
exhibited no less than ten. 

Turning now to the Wallace-F’armer system of Electric lighting, we 
notice that it consists of a special lamp with a metal frame of brass, 
fitted with terminals for the current. In this frame are carried two gas 
carbons forming the electric wick, and are in the form of short rods or 
slabs about 9 inches long by 3 inches broad, the upper, or positive, being 
about half an inch thick, and the lower, or negative, being only about 
a quarter of an inch thick. “The light can (says the “ Telegraph 
Journal”) be maintained for 100 hours without change of carbons, and 
at a cost of about 1d. per lamp for the latter, When the current is cut 
off, the armature falls away from the poles of the electro-magnet, the 
screw releases the clamping washer, the vertical stem is freed, and the 
upper carbon drops down into contact with the lower carbon. When 
the distance between the carbons becomes at any time too great, and the 
current is enfeebled, the armature will of itself fall away from the poles, 
and the carbons will close up to each other in this manner. ‘This causes 
the current to regain its full strength, and the armature being again 
raised, the upper carbon is again withdrawn from the lower and clamped, 
and the light thus restored automatically.” 

There is no doubt that this new mode of lighting will become more 
general in time, as its advantages are understood and appreciated, not- 
withstanding the efforts that will be undoubtedly made by the existing 
gas companies to maintain their respective positions. Already this 
Electric light is becoming general, and orders are being given for it from 
all quarters; and we think that at no distant period we shall see the 
principal buildings and thoroughfares of our great city lighted thereby. 
Already we learn that the Thames Embankment, and afterwards, if 
thought desirable, Waterloo Bridge and the front of the Mansion House 
are to be lighted by this new system. It will also, probably, be intro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace and other places of public amusement ; and, 
in the meantime, it will be interesting to us and those of our readers 
interested in scientific subjects to notice from time to time its further 
development, and its application in the furtherance of supplying the 
want that will now, more than ever, be felt for a pure and brighter light 
whereby business may be carried on with greater ease and rapidity. 

WILLIAM OUIN, 
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LIFE SKETCHES OF THE GREAT AND GOOD. 





WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


In the life of Prescott, the eminent American historian, we have a 
striking example of the triumph of an indomitable mind over physical 


infirmity. 
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William Hickling Prescott was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1796. He came of a New England family of high honour, his grand. 
father—Colonel William Prescott—having commanded the American 
forces at Bunker’s Hill, and his father being an eminent judge at Boston. 
Educated at Dr. Gardner’s academy, the subject of this memoir after. 
wards passed to Harvard University, where he graduated in 1814, 
Whilst pursuing his studies here, he met with his great life-trial; for, a 
fellow-student having thrown a crust of bread at him, it struck him in 
the eye, and made it sightless. The other then became so weakened 
that he was obliged to give up the idea of following the profession of 
the law, for which he had been intended. Fortunately for him, he 
possessed an independent income; so he travelled (partly for medical 
advice) for two years in England, France, and Italy. The most eminent 
oculists in Europe could, however, do nothing to improve his sight, But, 
as in many other cases, the law of compensation seems to have come to 
his assistance; while one sense had become dimmed, another was 
quickened, so as in some degree to supply its place. Returning to his 
native country, he married, and settled down to a life of literary labour. 
This, with his impaired vision, was a work of some difficulty. Having 
carefully arranged all his materials, he succeeded by means of an 
ingenious little writing-machine in making indelible marks upon a sheet 
of paper placed below a carbonated sheet. The first copy was read to 
him, and altered to his dictation by his secretary, and a fair copy was 
then written out for the printer. This was a tedious process, but 
Prescott had patience and perseverance. In his first great literary work, 
: “The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” ten years were 
i4 consumed. ‘he success attending its publication stimulated him to 
further exertions, while his literary skill had been improved by practice 
and experience. He therefore set about “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
which he published in 1843; and four years later he gave to the world 
“The Conquest of Peru.’”? His books were received in both hemispheres 
with great enthusiasm; they were translated into foreign languages; 
and the (iterati of the Spanish capital, to mark their sense of the value 
of his labours, elected him a member of the Royal Academy of History 
of Madrid. It may be noticed as a pleasing fact, that his toils were not 
without the reward of pecuniary success, for he received nearly five 
thousand pounds per annum from the sale of his works. 

In 1850, Prescott paid a short visit to England, and was received 
with the utmost distinction and favour, the University of Oxford con- 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. On his return to the 
United States he began what he meant to be the greatest achievement 
of his life, “The History of Philip the Second.” Two volumes of this 
work appeared in 1855, and a third in 1859, when he was seized with 
an attack of paralysis which terminated fatally, before he could com- 
plete his contemplated task. His remains were followed to the grave by 
a vast concourse of citizens and mourners.—[Condensed expressly for 
After Work from “ Paul’s Celebrities.’ ] 








THOMSON SHARP. 








“Put a little elbow grease in it, Mary.” ‘If you please, ma’am which 
drawer do you keep it in ?” 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 
Oh, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 


By VINcENT RoBInson. 


CHAPTER III—CONTINUED. 

“Sure, my little darling, there’s no disgrace in being poor,” Dan re- 
turned, patting the little girl on the head, “I’m a poor man myself ;” 
and he gave a puff at his pipe which showed he could enjoy that, at 
least, as well as the rich. 

‘Are your parents alive yet?’ was his next inquiry. 

‘Oh, yes, they live in the tent, too, sir,’ said the girl, reassured by 
the kind and generous-hearted manner of the old man. 

“To be sure; I’d expect you'd be all living in the one place, as 
happy as kings and queens. But I never knew there was a tent on the 
common at all.” 

‘We've not been there long, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘ only a few days.” 

“Sure, it’s a cold looking place enough. You can’t do much business 
in the like o’ that ?” 

‘Not much, sir,’? answered the little girl. 

“Scarcely any,” acquiesced the boy, who had his hand resting on 
Dan O’ Duffy’s knee, much to that gentleman’s delight. 

‘ What trade is your father, then? ” asked Dan O’Duffy, anxious to 
know more about them,—for they now felt perfectly at ease together. 

‘‘ He’s a juggler, sir,’ answered the girl, looking thoughtfully at the 
coachman, ‘‘and travels about from place to place. Mother is ill to- 
day, that’s why we gathered these flowers, and father is so sorry.” 

«Yes, sir, he wishes he was anything but a showman, he said this 
morning at breakfast,” interposed the boy. 

The old coachman on hearing this shook the ashes from his pipe, 
crossed his legs, and with his kind grey eyes looked at the boy and girl 
with increased interest. As h2 smiled on them in astonishment, their 
little hearts beat with joy, for they had already begun to estimate him 
as a friend. 

“Sure, I’m quite taken up with your story, my darlings,” said Dan 
O’Duffy, after this momentary pause, stroking his hard hand as gently 
as he could down the girl’s flowing hair. ‘Now tell me what’s your 
name ?” 

‘My name is Ruth,’’ answered the girl, picking up a large leaf that 
had been carried to their feet by the wind, and adding it to her wild 
bouquet. 

“They call me Gurth,” said the boy. 

“Sure enough, they’re splendid names,” said Dan O’Dufty, “ they’re 
as musical as O’Brian or Fitzpatrick ; and what’s your father’s name r”’ 
he asked, still addressing Gurth. 

‘“‘ He goes under a false name, sir,” answered Gurth, turning very red. 

‘God bless the boy,” said Dan, “ there’s no need for coloring up the 
like o’ that. Why, there’s William O’Shannon, one of my country- 
men, goes by the name of Fenian, and he’s one of the best boys in 
Kilrush; and sure, all the world knows the rose wouldn’t smell a bit 
worse whatever you called it; so if your father’s obtaining an honest 
living he’s the perfect right to call himself whatever he pleases,” 
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At the conclusion of this remark from the old coachman, Gurth and 
his sister laughed heartily, till their little eyes became quite moist. A 
great cloud seemed at once to be lifted from both their minds on hear- 
ing their father so entirely exonerated from all blame. The problem 
that often afflicted them seemed completely solved. After all, they 
thought he had done nothing wicked, as they had often-times supposed. 

_ And so he goes by another name, then? Sure, there’s no harm in 
it at all,’ said Dan, not a little conscious of the change his words had 
wrought upon them. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gurth, his dark eyes glistening with satisfaction, 
‘he calls himself Fanchoo Portawny, the great Chinese Juggler, and 
his proper name is Wittypinch, sir.” 

“Anda mighty fine name, too, my darlings; but he could have 
picked up one every bit as good out of old Ireland,” said the patriotic 
Dan O’Duffy, smiling at the outlandish title. 

‘¢ We'll tell him so when we get home, shall we P” said Gurth, as his 
sister at the same moment looked full of animation into his face. 

“Oh, by the light of Mars,’ exclaimed Dan, “say nothing about 
changing his name, my darlings,—you might offend him,” a remote 
incident recurring to his mind, how such a proposition (to a young lady 
in Kilkenny,) on his part had been point blank refused. So he spoke 
feelingly in the matter. 

‘Well, then, we'll say nothing about it,’ they returned. 

‘Sure, that’s the best way, because 1f you say nothing you can hurt 
nobody,” said Dan, with a grandfatherly air. ‘‘ By the way,” he con- 
tinued, looking seriously from one to the other, “is your mother very 
ill P” 

‘‘She was a little better when we left home,” said Ruth. 

‘ Poor thing,” he returned sympathetically, ‘and it must be very 
cold sleeping on the Common, with the wind blowing.” 

“Yes, sir, it is. Sometimes I have had to get up and light a fire in 
the night when mother has felt the cold,” said Ruth. 

The generous hearted coachman did not speak in return to this reply. 
Many thoughts flitted rapidly through his mind,—genuine, practical 
thoughts. Could he assist them? he was but a servant in the employ 
of Doctor Rudd; but he had also a little annuity, and a cottage in 
which he lived rent free. He was not rich, still there was a chance of 
his doing something for them, he thought. He was resolved to speak 
to his master on their behalf, and to get him, if possible, to interest 

himself in the affair. Whilst he was meditating in this wise, Gurth, 
who had risen and engaged himself in patting the horse’s neck again, 
sald— 

“Ts this your carriage, sir ?” 

“No, it’s the doctor’s. If it was mine, sure I’d be drawing you uj 
and down in it, instead of sitting here. But where’s the use of our 
sitting all the time,” he continued, rising from the tree trunk, and 
taking Ruth by the hand, “ Let’s be after taking a little walk.” 

Gurth and his sister were delighted at the idea of walking with a 
gentleman with silver buttons on his coat and a silver band round his 
hat. Dan O'Duffy was none the less so, as he paraded over the crack- 
ling leaves between them, engaged in simple, homely, happy converse. 
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Whilst Doctor Rudd’s coachman is thus diverting himself, we will 
migrate to the other part of the wood, and look at the doctor and his 
wife, who are still seated alone. Being mid-day when they set out, the 
light by this time was getting dimmer, the sun had almost withdrawn 
himself, and a thin mist was beginning to pervade the air. The doctor 
had ceased the perusal of his theological work, the prattling children 
had many of them gone home, few strollers could be seen, and the 
mother birds were hastening to their nests to cover in their callow 
fledgelings for the night. 

Doctor Rudd was the minister of Tilerton Chapel, (built on the 
estate of the late William Tilerton, Esq., who had bequeathed the 
eround at his death for that purpose,) and was highly esteemed by the 
inhabitants of Ringhurst for his great intellectual gifts, and his benevo- 
lent nature, and for the simplicity and clearness with which he preached 
the word of God week by week. But the best of men are not without 
enemies, and the better the man often the more malicious are his 
foes. His wife was the daughter of one Richard Coinhart, who carried 
on a large business, so far as his friends knew, as a merchant, residing 
in the west of London, at Beacon House. but there was a reserve and 
secrecy about all his commercial transactions, the meaning of which his 
own daughter never learnt until years after her marriage. This 
mysterious conduct was the cause of much dissatisfaction to them at 
times, but as he visited them every summer, in company with the 
doctor’s father (who was a wealthy captain) whenever he was in 
England, with a show of much affability and regard, they all refrained 
from touching upon his exact business relations, for when they pressed 
for any explanation in regard to them he became at once most distant 
in his manner, and a flush would suffuse his cheek, as if they had given 
him offence; so that his own daughter, beyond the fact of knowing that 
her father possessed ample means, knew not how he traded to obtain 
them. 

We will not dwell longer upon this peculiar trait in Richard Coin- 
hart’s character, for the mist is getting more palpable, and unless we 
see the doctor and his wife preparing at least for home, we may have 
the misfortune to depict how they lost themselves in the wood, instead 
of returning in a proper manner to their residence, Hugh Villa. 

‘¢ Had we not better start back now, Hubert, dear ?”’ said his wife. 

“Yes, Gertrude,” replied the doctor, ‘‘or we may not perhaps reach 
it. I was so absorbed thinking over my book that I was unconscious of 
the approaching mist. Let us go at once. I’m afraid poor Dan will 
think we have kept him a long time to-day.” 

“Yes, dear,” returned his wife, “I quite forgot, he expressed a wish 
to do a little in his garden to-day, and asked to leave earlier.”’ 

When she said this she was little aware of the fact that Dan’s 
vardening had all vanished from his mind, and that he was playing at 
hide and seek with two children. Still the thought of his request in the 
morning occurred to her, and taking her husband’s arm they hastened 
down the path to the carriage, expecting to find Dan either on the box 
or close at hand; but the carriage and horse were alone, and he was 


nowhere to be seen. 
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“Why, Gertrude,” said the doctor, looking rather surprised, “ What 
has become of Dan I wonder ? ”’ 

“T cannot tell, indeed,” replied his wife, becoming slightly timid. 

‘T’ll call him,” returned the doctor, walking’ a few paces further on 
—‘ Dan! Dan! Dan!” but he heard nothing but the echo of his own 
voice. 

‘“T hope nothing has happened to him,” said his wife, anxiously, 

«That cannot be, dear, or we should see some traces about us.” 

“But it is very strange,” said his wife, looking down a path which 
branched off from the one they had a moment or two before walked 
down. 

“He has only strolled a short distance, depend upon it, by way of a 
change,’’ said the doctor, pulling his grey shawl about him, and he was 
going to call out again, when the outline of a man between two smaller 
figures developed themselves on the mist, after the fashion of dissolving 
views. In another instant, much to their surprise, they found it to be 
Dan, who was looking down upon the ground, with a little girl and boy 
by the hand. The old coachman came very close upon his master and 
mistress before he was aware of their presence, and it was only through 
Ruth suddenly saying, “‘See, sir!” that he released his hands and 
apologized for keeping them waiting the like o’ that, and explained, in 
as few words as possible, the reason. 

It was getting too late to enter into details, so Doctor Rudd spoke a 
few words to them, put a small coin into the boy’s hand, and then he 
and his wife seated themselves in the carriage. 

Dan closed the door on them, and then turned to his little acquaint- 
ances, and said, ‘‘Now, my darlings, be after toddling home, as quick 
as lightning, and mind you ask for ‘ Danny’s Lodge,’ when you come to 
see me. But I’ll be seeing you before that myself,’ and shaking them 
by the hand he jumped on to the box to drive off. As he turned the 
horse’s head, and was just starting, a greasy-looking little mill boy 
came running up towards Gurth and his sister, quite out of breath, and 
asked between gasps, ‘‘ Are—you—them—two—what—lives on—the 
Common—in’t Chinese Shew ? ” 

“Yes, they do,” interrupted Dan, from the box, ‘‘ and what’s that to 
you ?” 

““’Cause I seed a man theer, and he tell’d me if I seed a lad and a 
lass in t’woods I wor to ask ’em to be sharp home, cause their muther 
was very badly.” 

Ruth, poor loving little thing, almost burst into tears at this 
announcement, and Gurth said in his boyish anxiety, ‘‘Come, let us 
be quick !’”” Then they ran hand in hand as hard as they could towards 
the Common, full of childish hopes and fears about their mother. 

The greasy lad having thus fulfilled his mission, hastened home to 
wash and dress, so that he might go and receive his reward of free 
entrance into Fanchoo Portawny’s booth. 

Dan O’Duffy drove his master and mistress to Hugh Villa, after 
seeing his two little acquaintances, with whom he had much talk, hurry 
away to their solitary tent. How his dear, generous heart went out 
after them! He would gladly have gone with them. He thought 0! 
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nothing else on the road. When he drove up to the stately stone 
pillars of the doctor’s house, and his mistress had alighted and gone in, 
he stopped the doctor at the gate, and said in a whisper, “ I’m afraid 
the two darlings we left in the wood are in great trouble, sir, will I go 
and find out?” 

The doctor shook his coachman’s hand kindly, and said, “Do, Dan, 
and bring me the news.” : 


CHAPTER IV.—CASTLE BUILDING. 


THERE were two small cottages just without the town of Ringhurst, 
one inhabited by Dan O’Duffy, in front of which he had emblazoned 
upon the gate the two words, ‘‘ Danny’s Lodge.’’ In the other lived a 
widow and her oniy son. It was a secluded part of the country, there 
being nothing but sky, trees, fields, and grazing cattle to be seen all 
round them. The mist that a short time ago thickened the air had in 
a great measure Cleared off, and the evening stars were beginning to 
show themselves. No light was to be seen in Dan’s window. Dan was 
out, But in his neighbour’s cottage a dim light was endeavouring to 
penetrate a green and white blind, which was drawn down. The 
establishments were not of the finest specimens, by any means, of 
architecture. Both cottages had thatched roofs, both had a small piece 
of garden in front and a large one at the back, both were white- 
washed all over, both were as like as two peas, with the one exception, 
that Dan persisted in having his door a different colour from that of 
his neighbour. Originally both doors were green. Dan, observing 
this, without saying a word, had his painted black at once. His neigh- 
bour saw the alteration next morning, and the simple-hearted woman, 
being under the impression he was doing a few general repairs and re- 
painting the door was one of them, followed his example. Dan became 
furious at this conduct, and engaged a man to paint his door yellow 
forthwith. His neighbour had another man to do the same, and it was 
only when she saw the two painters winking at each other, whilst 
daubing on the colour, that she enquired into the matter, had a long- 
continued altercation with Dan over the pailings, and at length they 
compromised the matter by Dan adopting black for his door and his 
neighbour allowing the yellow to remain. 

Inside the lighted cottage is sitting the widow of Tobius Squires and 
her only son, a young man of nineteen. The fire is burning brightly, 
and the cat—a quadruped many old women tenaciously cling to— 
dreaming on the drugget before it. The old lady, whose name was 
Fanny Squires—a very robust woman of her age, being close upon 
sixty-five, and very garrulous—reclined by the fire on an arm chair, 
peering through her spectacles at the police intelligence, divorce cases, 
and births and deaths, as set forth in the Ringhurst Chronicle. Her 
beloved son, Ralph Squires, was a very studious young man, and had 
for the last few years given himself up—body, mind, and part of appe- 
tite—with a desire to perfect himself in shorthand writing. During 
the day he was engaged at the Dreadweer Life Insurance Office, of 
tinghurst ; so that he had only the evenings to devote to his cherished 
study, His mother used to help him, by reading a paragraph or two 
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out of the paper whilst he reported them. And oh! the mortification, 
night after night, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
he suffered, when having glided over his folios with one of the best steel] 
pens, he was utterly unable to decipher two consecutive sentences out 
of the many he had written. But practice and perseverance had by 
this time made his shorthand characters more friendly towards him, so 
that the up-and-down strokes, in-and-out enigmas, zig-zag mysteries, 
and angular intricacies, interpreted themselves to him more reliably 
and readily. He could now write as fast as his mother could read, and, 
what is more and of far greater importance, read it afterwards. How 
many shorthand students have undergone poor Ralph's experience ? 

So while his mother peered into the Ringhurst Chronicle, Ralph was 
exccuting an experiment. On the previous Sunday he had gone with 
some sheets of ruled paper and a long lead pencil sharpened at both 
ends, to Tillerton Chapel, to try and report Dr. Rudd’s sermon; and 
as he was about to come out one of the deacons touched him on the 
shoulder (Ralph trembled), and after exchanging a few words ushered 
him into the doctor’s presence in the vestry. 

‘Will you let me have the sermon written out I saw you taking 
down this morning, if I pay you for it?” asked the doctor, under the 
impression that Ralph was a professional reporter. 

“Very well. I beg your pardon, sir, but Pll try,” answered Ralph 
rather incoherently. 

“Thank you,” returned the doctor smiling, “send it to my house 
when it is finished, will you?” 

Ralph informed the doctor that he would do his best, but he had not 
been studying shorthand a great while. 

“ Well, you will see; do your best,” said the doctor encouragingly. 

It was on this account that he was engaged doing his best, at a table 
near his mother, when we first meet him. He was writing his report 
out on some of the best paper he could buy in town. Either the gravi- 
tation of the paper or some unseen influence, had drawn his hair per- 
pendicularly over his eyes, he was pale and looked with anything but 
an animated countenance upon any pot-hook or hanger he could not 
readily decipher. It was this important commission, and the novelty 
of it only, that restrained his mother from talking, as was her wont, 
until she fell asleep. This was the fifth evening he had been working 
at his undertaking, when suddenly, hitting the table a gleeful smack 
with his hand (the first sign of hilarity understand for five nights), he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Amen! and that’s the last word he said mother.” It may 
be well to inform the reader that the Amen hereinafter referred to 
attached the “so be it’’ to a report which the doctor had yet to see. 
Most undeniably it was the last word the reverend gentleman uttered, 
but whether he could in common reason, say such a word to all Ralph’s 
translation of the discourse remains yet tobeseen. Still Fanny Squires 
knew little about that part ofthe subject, and on hearing the announce- 
ment she dropped the perusal of her newspaper instantly, and felt at 
liberty to talk as she pleased—and she did too. 

‘“Why, Ralph,” said the old lady, eyeing her son from head to foot, 
and the cat on hearing her voice whirled itself up into the shape of @ 
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mountain, and then fell its length on the drugget again, “ I think it’s 
time you said ‘Amen.’ WHere’s me been sitting up for five nights, 
toasting before the fire, and saying nothing on account of that blessed 
shorthand! I think it’s very long-hand; so that’s the long and short 
about it Ralph. Besides it’s nearly made you crazy—and how much 
will you get for it now it is done?” 

“That I can’t tell, mother,” said Ralph, ‘it’s my first attempt you 
know. He has to read it before he gives me anything.” 

“He ought to have given you something to goon with. But you 
know it’s a very good thing for all that, Ralph. Dan O’Duffy was 
only saying the other night, you would sure to go reporting in the 
House of Commons before long, and that’s a mighty fine place, where 
you get three hundred pounds and more everyyear. ‘T'ake my advice 
Ralph, and leave the Insurance Office if you can, and go there; then 
I shall end my days in a position worthy of the name of Squires, and 
you'll be a gentleman.’ ‘The old lady said this almost in one breath, 
and as she spoke Ralph’s heart rose within him. 

“Why, if I get into the House of Commons, there’s no knowing 
what amount of good I might do, mother,” he returned enthu- 
siastically. 

“Not a bit Ralph, there’s no knowing. You could buy a new arm 


chair, and we could have some new crockery, and invite folks to some-. 


thing worthy of the name of Squires,” answered his mother, who was 
unquestionably proud of her name. 

“T didn’t mean that kind of good, so much as the influence and 
power it would give me in scciety,” returned her son, rolling up his 
manuscript and tying it with string. 

“Well, then, get into the House of Commons as quick as you can, 
Ralph, and buy me a green silk gown, and then you can do the power 
and influence afterwards. Recollect, I’m your mother, whether you go 
to the House of Commons or anywhere else.” 

Her son smiled at this remark, and having directed his roll of manu- 
script, prepared to go and drop it into the doctor’s letter-box, without 
loss of time. Hurriedly getting on his hat and coat, he said, “ Now 
for it, mother, I’ll take it to the doctor’s house, sink or swim, man or 
mouse, So, good night, mother. Don’t wait for me.” With this he 
kissed her and left the cottage with the report in his hand. 

‘“T knew fortune would come,’ muttered Fanny Squires to herself 
as she turned upstairs with her candle. 

But the doctor had yet to see the manuscript. 


(To be continued.) 





COMPANIONS FOR LIFE. 


It would not be far from wrong to say to a young man who is looking with 
some degree of interest for a life companion. Would you know what kind of 
a wife she will make upon whom now you have your eye? Ask what kind of 
a daughter she is now. If she is indolently selfish, leaving care and work to 
her mother—especially if she is unloving or undutiful—beware of her; she is 
not likely to make you happy. If she is an affectionate and self-denying 
daughter, if she is intimate and confidential with her parents, you have in 
that the best promise of happiness in the future. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


NELLIE’S 


In a wretched-looking attic, in one 
of the back streets of London, Nellie 
Somers sat one evening, perched up on 
a high chair near the window. I 
-eannot say she was looking out, for 
although her big blue eyes were fixed 
on the panes of glass, she could not 
distinguish easy the outlines of the 
housetops and chimney-pots that could 
be discerned in the grey foggy atmos- 
phere, for she was quite blind. 

Her father was a working man, and 
her mother took in sewing and gained 
a little money by her work, and they 


lived in two rooms at the top of a big | 
Somers was in church, 


house in this back street. 


They were earnest Christian people | 
and little Nellie, too, had learnt about | 
her Saviourand His great love for her. | 
Young as she was she had given her | 
ledge that can be gained by a loving 
_ teachable spirit—a knowledge of the 
her teacher told her about Him, and | 


heart into His keeping, and her great 
delight was the Sunday-school, where 


taught her lessons that Nellie never 
forgot. 

The lesson last Sunday had been 
about the talents, and the teacher had 
told her scholars that they all had at 
least one talent that they might dedi- 
cate especially to the service of God. 
Little Nellie had listened attentively 
and had tried to remember what she 
heard, and it was on this Sunday even- 
ing as she sat in her old seat by the 


window that she thought it all over 


quietly. 


Poor child! 


poor children. 
this world’s good and were in humble 
stations of life, but they could see. 
And Nellie felt that between them- 
selves and her there was a great 
barrier. They might have talents, 
she could have none—at least so she 
thought, all because she was blind. 

Then, when the twilight came, and 
although she could not see, she felt 
the shades deepening, and the peculiar 
stillness of Sunday evening was felt 
even above the noise of the children 
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playing down in the street, and the 
murmur and bustle of London Noise, 
she crept down from her chair, and 
drawing near her mother, she told her 
all about it. Seated on the floor, with 
her head leaning against her mother’s 
knee, she told all her little difficulty, 
all her trouble. The child was really 
anxious to do something for her 
Saviour, and her sorrow was great 
when she thought that she had no 
talent which she might dedicate to Him. 
It was the very time for a quiet talk. 
Evening had come, and the fire 
burnt brightly in the grate. Mr. 
and Mrs, 
Somers,” who was ill, had stayed at 
home quietly, keeping Nellie with her. 

Mrs, Somers was ignorant herself, 
but still she had some of that know- 


love of God, far higher than mere 
earthly wisdom. She tried to comfort 
her little girl that evening, telling 
Nellie what a comfort she was to her 
and to her father, often her sweetness 
and patience made her so loveable, and 


of how often they felt how very sad 


_ they would be without their Nellie. 


As she was talking Mr. Somers 


'came in, and taking his own chair 
opposite that of his wife, he told them 
of how in returning from church he 


had gone to see a man he knew who 


_ was dying of consumption. 
Her thoughts were | 
sorrowful and her heart was heavy. | 
All those to whom her teachers had | 
spoken that day were like herself— 
They had all little of | 


‘Poor fellow,” said Mr. Somers, 
‘he won’t last long, that’s very plain. 
It’s a awful place he’s in wife. Sure 
I think this attic bad enough, but its 
fine compared to where poor Joe is.” 

‘‘Dear me,’ said Mrs. Somers, 
‘} Why, can’t we do anything for him. 


| Did you look about Jack and notice if 
there was anything as we had that we 


could give him ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I looked and I asked him, 
and he says ‘No. JI don’t want noth 
ing now, Jack,’ says he, ‘I’m soon 
going home, and I'll be glad, for my 
Saviour has forgiven me, even at the 
eleventh hour, and I’m ready.” 

‘‘T am glad he can say that,” said 















































For the Young. 


Mrs. Somers, the tears gathering in 
her eyes, as she spoke. 

‘‘ But you never saw such a chap,” 
said her husband. ‘*I mean for 
music. ‘*He’s that fond of singing 
that it goes to my heart it do to hear 
him asking for me to sing and me not 
able to.” 

‘‘Can’t you never reach up a note ?” 
asked Mrs. Somers. 

‘No, not I. I tried and I couldn’t 
set onee He wanted a hymn sorely, 
and he said he’d like so much to hear 
again one he’s so mighty fond of, and 
he couldn’t remember the name on it 
at first.” 

“Did he find out which it was, 
father?” asked Nellie. 

Yes, butit was one of your hymns, 
too, that you sing to me: ‘I heard the 
yoice of Jesus say.’ ” 


father,” said Nellie, suddenly. 

‘‘You child—why its down some 
streets off, and its yery cold.” 

‘Don’t hinder me, father,” sa‘d 
the child, rising. ‘* I’ve wanted so to 
do something for the Lord Jesus, and 
(ve no talents. Perhaps if I can sing 
and comfort Mr. Joe, it will be like 
trying to do something. Do let me 
father.” 

The father had not known of the 
preceeding conversation about the 
talents, but the mother guessed the 
line of her child’s thoughts, and she 
whispered to her husband to do as 
Nellie asked. 

Putting on his coat again and 
taking his hat off the peg, Jack 
Somers started off, leading blind Nellie 
down the crooked staircase out into 
the open street. Father and child 
walked on intently, Nellie’s heart was 
very glad, she was beginning to 
wonder whether, after all, she had 
not one talent that she could dedicate 
to God, for something seemed to tell 
her plainer than she had ever heard it 
before, that she could sing sweetly 
and well. 

There was not a particle of conceit 
ebout Nellie. She had sung all her 
life, and her parents had been so used 
to the sound of her voice that they did 
not recognise its singular beauty or 
‘hink in the least how gifted their 





} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


child was. But Nellie felt that night 
that blind and poor and lowly as she 
was, she had one special talent. This 
knowledge came suddenly to her, not 
as she was walking along the streets 
but when she stood in the wretched 
room of Joe Blake and felt all the 
am love of music thrill through 

er. 

It was a miserable attic in which 
the dying man lay. Life was nearly 
spent for him, and there were few 


_ earthly things that had still any power 


to cheer him. As he lay listening 


to Nellie, it did not seem as if his 


| 


| wish had been after all for anything 


_ but for something that now it was 
_ granted seemed like a foretaste of the 
bliss he was so near entering into. 


Her lovely young voice rang through 
| _ the room, as she sang that most beau- 
“Let me go and sing it to him,  tiful hymn. 


Every word was dis- 
tinct, every variation was carefully 


rendered and all the beauty of the 


hymn was given: 


‘¢T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘TI am this dark world’s Light ; 


| Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 





And all thy day be bright.’ 

I looked to Jesusand I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun, 

And in that Light of Life Pll walk 
Till travelling days are done.” 


‘Thank you,” murmured the poor 
man, ‘‘ My travelling days are near 
done now. I was glad to hear tell 
again of Him who has given me rest.” 

Nellie sang it again for him, and 
then her father took her home. The 





wish of the dying man had been gra- 
tified, and Nellie felt a great joy in 
her heart when she knew she had a 
power of giving others pleasure by 
exercising a gift sent to her by her 
Father in Heaven. 

Joe Blake died the next day. 

On Sunday when Miss Haynes was 
talking to her scholars of the talents, 
finishing the lesson she had _ the 
Sunday before, she noticed a bright 
smile on Nellie’s face, and after school 
she found out the reason of it. Nellie 
was no longer sorrowful. Blind and 
poor as she was she had one talent, 





and she was determined to use it for 


| her Lord, and she never forgot that 
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Sunday night and the hymn that was 
now so especially dear to her. 

{iow many souls have been led to 
think of the Lord who calls them to 
rest, how many weary ones have been 
refreshed; how many sad ones com- 
forted by Nellie’s sweet singing ; time 








Original Charades, Fe. 


fails me to tell, But the hymn she. 
is fondest of singing is ‘‘I heard the 
voice,” for it reminds her of the night 
when she found that after all she had 
a talent, used to His glory it is indeed 


blessed to herself and others, 
| L.E.D. 
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ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


10 ’ Tis only my first from the house to the lawn, 
My next is a fowl, ’tis the female is meant. 
Not long had been hailed Christianity’s dawn, 
When my whole by his murderers to glory was seut. 


11 My first is a stone fruit; my second, I trust, 
Is guiltless of weights that are other than just. 
One letter, the roundest of all, is my third, 
My whole for blacklead is the suitable word. 
Remove its initial, the word that remains 
Is sadly suggestive of bodily pains. 


12 My first tells the time, which my next, sad to say, 


Often squanders. 


My whole on the tower of Jezreel 


Saw Jehu and company coming that way. 
To the Second of Kings, Chapter ix, I appeal. 


13 ’Tis my first, ’tis my first, that can think, speak, and_act. 
My next, from a sling, our boy’s cranium cracked. 
My whole, as a traveller, is widely renowned ; 
One may sit by the fire and go over his ground. 
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KEY TO FEBRUARY ACROSTICS. 


6. Hedgehog ; 


=) 


7. Inn-o-cent; 8. Rob-in; 9. Hand-some. 
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HOMELY 


Corns.—Acetie acid, 


camel hair brush, is a positive cure. 

A CAPITAL PUDDING FoR CHILDREN 
—lLine a basin with slices of stale 
bread cut half an inch thick, boil 
some fruit, (currants are the best, 
mixed with raspberries) with sugar as 
for compote, pour it boiling into the 
basin, cover it with bread, and place 
a plate with a weight upon it; let it 
stand in a cold place ali night; serve 
as soon as turned out. Cream or milk 
may be eaten with it, or a whipped 
cream poured over it, or it may be eaten 
plain. 


(strongest) | 
applied, night and morning, with a | 








RECIPES. 


BROKEN CHINA OR GLASS-WARE. 
—The white of an egg, well beaten 
with quicklime, and a small quantity 
of very old cheese, forms an excellent 
substitute for cement when wanted in 
a hurry. 


SCALDS OR BuRNS.—Olive oil, lin- 
seed chalk, mixed in such proportions 
as will produce a compound as thick 
as thin honey, adding vinegar so as to 
reduce it to the thickness of treacle 
applied by brush or feather, brings 
great relief and a most greatful cool- 
ness. 
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56 Working Tools of Great Men. 


change and probably speak of it with commisseration out of his hear- 
ing. Yet, whatever we may think to the contrary in the prime and 
strength of our life, we shall all cling to the fragment of time left us 
as tenaciously as we do now. It isa principle implanted in our natures 
for a wise purpose, that we should cling to life as long as our Father 
sees fit to lengthen it out to us. 

If length of days is to be the blessing He gives us, it is wise to 
learn how we may use it happily and profitably to the very last. There 
are examples of many minds which have borne rich fruit in old age. 
How may we learn to imitate them ? 

Dr. Samuel Miller remarks that ‘“‘the premature dotage of many 
distinguished men has, no doubt, arisen from their ceasing to exert 
their faculties under the impression that they were too old to engage 
in any new enterprise.” 

When John Adams, at ninety, was asked how he kept up the vigour 
of his faculties to such a great age, he replied: “ By constantly em- 
ploying them ; the mind of an old man is like an old horse; if you 
would get any work out of it, you must work it all the time.” 

Energy in doing good is still more sustaining to the powers of body 
as well as mind. | 

A celebrated French physician was afflicted with what he regarded 
as an incurable malady, and withdrew to the country to die. While 
there, a family of peasants besought his aid in their great distress at a 
dreadful accident. He was able to afford them relief, and their warm 
gratitude so cheered his heart and awakened it to a feeling that he 
could yet serve his fellow men, that he determined to work for them 
while life lasted. He continued his practice, and lived to a good old 
age, beloved and revered by all who knew him. 

‘“‘Give me,” said Herder, in the weariness of his last illness, “‘ a great 
thought, that I may quicken myself with it.” 

A stirring thought is of great benefit in nervous disorders, often 
relieving the patient more than medicine. Mental idleness is certainly 
the fruitful source of a legion of bodily disorders. ELsIz. 





WORKING TOOLS OF GREAT MEN. 


Iris not tools that make the workman, but the trained skill and 
perseverance of the man himself. Indeed, it is proverbial that the bad 
workman never had a good tool. Some one asked Opie by what won- 
derful process he mixed his colours? ‘I mix them with my brains, 
Sir,’ was his reply. It is the same with every workman who would 
excel, Ferguson made marvellous things, such as his wooden clock, 
that accurately measured the hours—by means of a common penknife, 
a tool in everybody’s hand, but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A 
pan of water and two thermometers were the tools by which Dr, Black 
discovered latent heat; and a prism, a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard 
enabled Newton to unfold the composition of light and the origin of 
colour. An eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, 
and requested to be shown over his laboratories, in which science had 
been enriched by so many important discoveries, when the doctor took 
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him into a little study, and pointing to an old tea tray on the table 
containing a few watch glasses, test papers, a small balance, and a blow- 
pipe, said “‘ There is all the laboratory I have.” Stothard learnt the 
art of combining colours by closely studying butterflies wings. He 
would often say that no one knew what he owed to these tiny insects. 
A burnt stick and a barn-door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas. Berrick first practised drawing on the cottage walls of his 
native village, which he covered with his sketches in chalk. Benjamin 
West made his first brushes out of the cat’s tail. Franklin first robbed 
the thunder cloud of its lightning, by means of a kite made with two 
cross sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model of the 
condensing steam-engine out of an anatomist’s old syringe. Gifford 
worked his first problem in mathematics, when a cobbler’s apprentice, 
upon small scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the purpose ; 
whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated eclipses on his 
plough-handle. 


COME AGAIN, SWEET SPRING. 





Come with thy primroses, Come again with thy sunny hours, 
And violets lovely hue ; Clear morn and balmy even ; 

Pale daffodils and roses, Come with thy garlandry of flowers, 
And hyacinths of blue ; And songs that breathe of heaven. 

Thy hedgerows bright with wild 


Come with thy cheeks fresh beaming 
With a pure and healthful hue ; 

Come with thy ringlets streaming, 
Like tendrils in the dew. 

Come with thy murmuring rivers, 


flowers, 
And gardens in full bloom ; 
The cherry orchard’s blossom, 
And the apple tree’s perfume. 


Come with thy scented gales, And thy tuneiul streamlets bring, 
Gay fields, and peasants haying : And the nestling bird that quivers,— 
Come with thy nightingales, O come again, sweet Spring. 


And merry children Maying. 
Art thou angry, that so long 

Thou art spreading forth thy wing ? 
Come in full beauty and full song, 

O come again sweet Spring. 


Come again with thy sunrise splendour, 
And the glories of mid-day ; 

_ Come with thy radience tender, 

| When moonlight melts away. 

| Come in the showers which glitter 

O come again, sweet Spring, | Like diamonds as they fall ; 
With thy gush of joy and love, | Come with sweet birds which twitter 

| 





Bright glance and rainbow wing, Their woodland madrigal. 
And odours from above. KENTISH LyYRICs. 





WORK IN LIBERIA, WEST AFRICA. 


The territory of Liberia embraces a seaboard of 600 miles, and extends into 
the interior an average distance of 200 miles, and covers an area of upwards 
of 50,000 square miles, hemmed in both north and south by the British 
territories of Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast respectively, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000; has treaties of amity and commerce with all the 
Great Powers of Europe, and diplomatic representatives in England 
and the United States. It is stated that the resources of the country 
are unlimited, and that what cotton had done for America coffee would 
achieve for Liberia, and all tropical Africa, where it has been discovered 
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to be the finest, and is indigenous to the soil. It is shown that whilst in 
Ceylon, Java, Brazil, and other coffee-growing countries, the coffee 
plant is a small shrub, three or four feet high, requiring great cultiva. 
tion, and then only yielding fruit for a few years, in Liberia it is a tree 
growing to the height of 15 or 20 feet, and yielding a greater quantity 
of coffee, and a much larger berry, and bears fruit for 20 years. The 
Liberian coffee took the first prize and a medal at the last Philadel. 
phia Exhibition, over 90 or 100 other species of coffee from all the 
coffee-growing countries in the world. 

Mr, Edward 8. Morris, of Philadelphia, is now in England advocating 
the cause of the negro. He has the confidence of the Freedmen of 
America, who are now looking to Liberia as their natural and peaceful 
home. Mr. Morris has visited Liberia, and addressed her citizens in 
all their settlements. Since his arrival in London, he has received a 
series of resolutions passed by the Legislature of Liberia, and signed 
by the President, tendering “the thanks of the Government to him 
for his services as Liberia’s Commissioner to the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, 1876, and for his printed publications making known 
the superior qualities of Liberia coffee.” 

Mr. Morris’s visit to Liberia (1863) had no little influence in turning 
the tide fast setting in from making sugar and rum to coffee cultiva- 
tion. 

On hearing from his Liberian Agent that a quantity of GIN was on 
the estate, which had got there against his positive orders, after prayer- 
ful consideration, Mr. Morris sent the following direction :— 

‘¢ Philadelphia, November 23rd, 1876. 
‘¢To Henry Litchfield, Agent. 

‘‘T learn that some murderers have found their way to, and are now on 
our ‘Morris Farm.” You will find them by the dozen, packed and laying 
close to each other, ready, not only to set fire to the souls and bodies of 
men, but willing, for their own gain, to destroy the Republic of Liberia. 
These fellows are both old and hardened. They will answer to the roll- 
call: their names are, ‘‘Old Tom,” ‘‘Old Rye,” ‘‘ Crooked Whiskey,” and 
‘* Home’s worst Enemy—Rum.” You may find more cases thanthese. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of this you will proceed to capture the entire party ; and, 
when secured, execute them without delay, as per following order. 

‘ After capturing at the Farm, place them on board our steamboat, ‘ City 
of Philadelphia,” and proceed to Monrovia, when you will cast anchor 
some twenty or more yards from any wharf or landing. In due time, 
and after the people have assembled to witness the hanging, you will take 
each fellow by the neck, and, holding him over the side of the boat, strike 
hard until he cracks and empties himself into the water. Be particular 
oy Be a drop of the vile stuff soils the deck of the good ‘City of Phila- 

e 1a. 

é After the execution, please invite the Rev. Mr. Day to speak to the people, 
taking this for his text: ‘ There is no room in Heaven for a Drunkard. 

‘‘ Obey the above both in letter and in spirit. Without compromise, 

‘*T am, yours at command, Epwarp S, Morris.”’ 


This noble act, which was fully carried out, exercised a great 
influence on the Mahommedan population and the Liberian youth in 
favour of temperance, and this act of self-sacrifice has been suitably 
acknowledged in a letter from E. W. Blyden, Liberian Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s. 
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Coffee is now Liberia’s back-bone in a pecuniary sense, and com- 
mands the highest price in the market. The Report of our gardens at Kew 
pronounce it a distinct species, and state that the demand upon them 
for Liberia coffee plants “far exceed our means of supply.” Mr. Morris 
is the owner of 800 acres of fertile land about 22 miles from Monrovia. 
It is his earnest desire to make this estate a nursery of education—indus- 
trial as well as literary—to build and conduct school-houses for the 
education of the sons of African chiefs. 

‘¢The general superintendant of the schools will not only be a man of letters 
—a negro bent on the elevation of his race—but a Christian gentlemen; ONE 
who can bring the sons of chiefs to the schoolhouse, and delight in training 
them as the future men of Africa; ONE whose heart is for the advancement of 
all Africa into the paths of Christianity and civilisation; onE who practically 
believes in our great Standard-bearer, and can tell of His holy example and 
precepts as contained in the FOUR GOSPELS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 

These sons of African chiefs will plant coffee every morning before 
they take their seats in school; by this practical plan each school-house 
will, after it is four years old, be self-supporting. The son thus 
educated in a Christian school, and in due time the chief of his 
tribe, will in one day, with a sweep of his pen, abolish all heathen 
customs of the tribe, and direct every man to remain at home and plant 
coffee. The result of such a system has the whole ring of peace in it, 
from beginning to end. The Freedmen’s Schools in America are now 
preparing the teachers who are to engage in this great work. 

Lord Shaftesbury has spoken in public with much enthusiasm 
of Mr. Morris’s project, and promised his support, and he said that 
if there had been a hold on the King of Zulu 15 years ago, there would 
not have been the present bloodshed. He also said it was an extraor- 
dinary thing that England had been so long blind to the prolific com- 
mercial resources of Africa. England had sent her money and her 
manufactures to China, Japan, India, and other district markets, whilst 
Africa, a much nearer market, teeming with a population needing most 
of our manufactures, and capable and willing to give us in return the 
most valuable products needed here, had been entirely ignored. Now, 
however, it was satisfactory to find that not only England but Belgium 
and other countries, had awoke to the importance of Africa as likely to 
be the largest consumer of our commercial commodities. 


~—o- 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES: 


HAp people but resolution enough to be not absolutely indifferent to 
or cynically regardless of, but less solicitous about what others may 
think of their concerns—of what a load of trouble might they at once 
relieve themselves! At least one-half of the toil, the anxieties, and the 
fatigues of life, is occasioned by struggling to cut a figure in that great 
ceil de beeuf—the eye of the world! It may appear strange, but it is 
undeniably true, that the regard we universally pay to other people’s 
eyes puts us to more trouble and expense than almost anything else. 
What sums of money are squandered away, whether they can be 
aitorded or not; what trouble, what toil, what fuss, what vexation are 
submitted to, for no better reason than because our neighbours possess 
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the power of looking at us! As if other people’s eyes did not already 
tax us sufficiently in the way of what is called ‘“ keeping up appear_ 
ances!’’ Many even double or treble that tax in order to exaggerate 
appearances and show themselves to the world in an expensive mas_ 
querade, till perhaps they end by becoming really poor—merely 
through the pains they take to avoid the imputation of being thought 
so; or rather the misplaced ambition of being considered far wealthier 
than they really are. The keeping up of appearances is laudable 
enough ; but the art of doing so is not understood by every one. For 
instead of regulating appearance according to a scale which they can 
consistently and uniformly adhere to, a great many persons set out in 
life by making appearances far beyond what they can afford and what 
they can “keep up’’—at least not without constant effort, pain, or appre- 
hension. Society abounds with such tiptoe people—as they may well 
enough be described; since they assume the uneasy attitude of walking 
upon tiptoes, which, though it may do for travelling across a Turkey 
carpet or hearthrug, is ill-suited for journeying through life on a road 
which, though rugless, is nevertheless apt to be found rugged, and re- 
quires to be trodden firmly if we would keep our footing. 





THE USES OF FERNS. 


TuHosEe who have been fairly inoculated with the love of ferns will be 
interested to learn that many species of these beautiful plants are used 
not only for food and medicine, but for economic purposes. As food, 
they are chiefly useful to the aboriginal inhabitants of some foreign 
countries. In the larger of the exotic ferns—the tree-like species—the 
inner part of the stem, stipes, or rhizoma—corresponding to what would 
be the pith in other plants—and sometimes the whole of the tuberous 
rhizoma, is eaten generally after being boiled. In India, some of the 
natives boil the tops of one species of fern, and eat it with shrimp- 
curry. Amongst ourselves two of the most beautiful species—the 
Bracken and Male Fern—are said to have been sometimes used as 
ingredients in the manufacture of beer; whilst one foreign species 
(Aspidium fragrans) is actually stated to have been used for making 
tea. Our native Maidenhair used at one time to furnish a principal 
ingredient for a syrup called “capillaire.” . . . The rootstock of 
the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis), was in times gone by reputed to 
possess the quality of healing wounds, whether applied to them 
externally, or taken inwardly in the form of a decoction, Its outward 
application was considered a specific against bruises or sprains, and good 
for bones broken or out of joint; and, taken inwardly, it was also be- 
lieved to be good for splenetic disorders. In some parts of Europe its 
rootstock is said to be used, after being boiled in water, for the pur- 
pose of starching linen. . . . A pleasant and familiar inhabitant 
of our lanes and woods—the Common Polypody—(Polypodiwm vulgare) 
has had ascribed to it, by ancient herbalists, various medicinal qualities, 
amongst them being the power of curing coughs and asthmatic affec- 
tions, the dried rhizomas being powdered for the purpose and mixed 
with honey.’—Zhe Fern World. By Francis Grorce Hearn. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE DOOR OF HEAVEN. 


It was a fearful time when the 
steamboat ‘‘ ‘Tyro” was lost. 

It was long ago, and almost every- 
one has forgotten it, except the few 
who had friends on it, and they are 
almost all gone. The ‘‘Tyro” was a 
small boat, and the passengers were 
few and poor, so it has passed from 
the public mind. 

All the day the sun had shone 
down on the peaceful lake, and every- 
thing seemed safe and secure. 

The passengers had no thought of 
danger as the night came on. 

A little boy kneeled down to say his 
evening prayers, and as he looked out 
and saw the western sky aglow with 
the glory of the departing day, he 
asked, ‘‘ Mamma, isn’t that the door 
of heaven, with bright curtains all 
around it ?” 

‘Yes, my boy,” said the mother ; 
‘heaven's doors are all around 
us.” 


“ Well, that is the one that I want | 
| below. 


to goin at, because it is the prettiest ; ” 


| 





and the child prayed his prayer and 
went to sleep. 

It was never known how, whether 
the pilot fell asleep at his post, or the 
lights went out; but when midnight 
came there was a crash, a shiver, and 
cries of terror. The steamer had come 
into collision with a large vessel and 
was sinking. The little boy awoke. 
He cried, ‘* Mamma, where are you?” 
and his mother’s arms held him fast, 
even while they sank together into the 
dark waters. 

They came to the surface, and the 
mother caught something floating and 
held fast to it. ‘* Jamie! Jamie!” 
she said, ** hold me very tight.” 

‘‘Mamma, are we going to heaven 
I don’t like this way ; I’m afraid.” 

‘‘ Never fear, child, God will meet 
you.” 

And with all her strength the 
mother lifted the child upon the 
floating bale, then dropped backwards 
and went home through the floodgate 
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‘‘Mamma! Mamma! where are 
you?” cried Jamie; but there came 
no answer. 

No one noticed the child afioat, for 
every one sought to save his own life ; 
and the day was born, ran its course, 
and was dying again when Jamie 
floated on shore. The little fellow 
was hungry, very hungry; but there, 
again, was the glorious golden gate of 
heaven, and Jamie thought it was 
wider open than the night before; and 
as soon as he could crawl off the bale, 
he ran as fast as he could, straight 
towards the west. 

He was too weak to run far, but he 
walked straight on, a long, long way ; 
until the west began to grow dim in 
his sight He saw a man coming 
towards him but he did not stop. The 
man noticed that his clothes were wet, 
that he had been in the water, and he 
tried to stay him. “Little boy, 
where are you going ?” he asked. 

‘“T can't stop now,” said Jamie; 
‘‘]’m afraid I shall be too late.” 

‘Too late! where are you going 
that way? There is no house there,” 
the man cried after him, for Jamie did 
not stop. 

‘¢ Yes, there is,” said Jamie, ‘‘and 
I am afraid the doors will be shut.” 

‘¢'Whose house, boy ?” 

‘© Why God’s beautiful house, to be 
sure; don’t you know it?’ It is 
heaven, see! it grows dark;” and 
Jamie made one more effort, and fell 
to the ground fainting with hunger. 

The man lifted him up in his arms, 
and Jamie lisped, ‘‘ Mamma said God 
would come to meet me;” and then 
he fell asleep. 


strangers about him. 

‘Come, my darling, you must eat 
some of this;” said a soft voice; and 
the light of the candle was carefully 
shaded from Jamie’s eyes. Jamie’s 
last thonght was of heaven, and his 
first question was, ‘‘ Did I get there 
Did He meet me?” 

And the little girl standing by the 
bed, answered, ‘ Yes, little boy ; 
father met you and brought you 
home.” 








When he awoke he | 


fo himself in a strange place with | . . , 
und himself in a strange p . | Like the sun in a mist, while he 
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‘‘God’s your father, too, is He?” 
asked Jamie, not yet fully conscious 
of his present state; ‘“‘ Then we'll go 
home together.” 

Jamie recovered and grew to man- 
hood—grew to a good and glorious 
manhood; and, to the time when his 
Redeemer called him home, Jamie 
never forgot the western door for 
which he had striven. He never 
looked upon the gorgeous purple, 
golden and crimson glory of the sun- 
set without hearing again, in his mind, 
the words of his mother—‘‘ Yes, my 
boy; heaven’s doors are all about us.” 
And Jamie’s wish was granted bim. 

One night the shining light came 
through the parted curtains, and 
Jamie went home with the day; and 
Jesus met him, for he loved him— 
Jesus, who long years before had gone 
down to the dark floodgates below to 
meet Jamie’s mother—Jesus, who 
always waits to hear the coming feet 
of those who seek the gates of heaven. 


How fine has the day been ! 
How bright was the sun! 
How lovely and joyful the course that 


he run. 

Tho’ he rose in a mist when his race 
had begun 

And there followed some droppings of 
rain. 

But now the fair traveller comes to 
the west, 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties 
are best ; 

He paints the sky gay as he sinks to 
his rest, 


And foretells a bright rising again. 


Just such is the christian; his course 
he begins 


mourns for his sins, 

And melts into tears; then he breaks 
out and shines, 

And travels his heavenly way. 


But when he comes nearer to finish 
his race 

Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer 
in grace, 

And gives a sure hope, at the end of 
his days, 

Of rising in brighter array. 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINcENT RoBInson, 





CHAPTER V.—ON THE COMMON, 


Tne stars glittered in the heavens; the celestial army sparkled with 
unusual brilliance in the firmament, but the air was chill: that kind of 
air which plays upon the cheek and brings colour for a time into the 
palest face. The wind, too, was high, and swept with a subdued moan 
across Ringhurst Common, through the town, and far away in the 
Ungrel Woods. No moonshone onthe Common. Thestars truly were 
very bright, but Mercury and Mars seem only to rule the night, whilst 
the moon sends down her softened rays and lights up the lower world. 
But there was no moon, so it was very dark on the Common. The 
Jugegler’s tent, as we near it, and see hung outside an old oil lamp, the 
flame blowing wildly to and fro in the wind, looks a weird, black 
picture. As we approach still nearer we can hear the coarse jibing of 
twenty or thirty mill boys and men, through the dirty canvas, who have 
gone to witness the spectacle, and amongst whom is the lad we have 
already mentioned, who has been admitted gratis for discharging a little 
duty for the proprietor. The performance has not yet commenced. 
Fanchoo Portawny has not yet shown himself; so there is a general 
hubbub amongst the company, who are cracking vulgar jokes and 
filbert nuts simultaneously, whilst a dark bright-eyed youth, in front of 
the red canvas, is playing a tune on the box organ. The poor little 
fellow looks very pale, as he thus officiates at the opening of the cere- 
mony. But the rough fellows take very little notice of him, except it 
be to sneer at him and say they didn’t reckon much of him, and that 
they wished the Chinaman would be sharp if he was coming at all. 
Then some began to whistle and some to shout, and others to knock 
upon the old wooden seats, and to give various other tokens of their 
desire for Fanchoo Portawny’s appearance. The dark-haired youth 
who was dinning out this rude noise on the box organ, began to get 
restless, for his father was longer than usual in presenting himself. 

For a moment let us look for the reason of this delay. We have but 
to glance into the contracted space behind the flimsy veil to find out 
the cause. The little fire, that was so bright in the morning, was 
burning very low; there was not another bit of coal left with which to 
mend it; and from the little wooden table, a dim candle shed its light 
upon the pillow of Tim’s sick wife. She lay feverish and insensible, 
looking vacantly at her husband, who was attired ready for his show. 
Her dear daughter was seated by her side in tears, holding her mother’s 
dying hand in her own, and pressing her lips to it with a sobbing heart: 
Poor Tim! it was a struggle for him to go and grin through his sorrow, 
but what could he do? Besides, it was too late now; he had taken 
the money of the coarse rabble, and he must appear though he broke 
down in the effort. He felt the noise was giving his wife great pain, 
but he could not see his children want bread. 

Fanchoo Portawny’s delay was now creating jeering and cursing and 
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scofling from the impatient company. He must leave his sick and 
dying wife awhile under the care of Ruth, his little daughter, He 
kissed his wife’s pale cheek, and a faint tremble upon her lips and a 
fullness of the eyes for a moment was the only response. 

‘Ruth, my dear child,” he said, struggling within himself, “ cal} 
me if you see a change!” She only sobbed as he left the dark, dull, 
dreary spot, in his paint and tights and pigtail, to appear before his 
audienee with a bow. He even tried to smile. Of a truth he had to 
erin and bear it all. They saluted him with a noisy clapping of the 
hands and vociferous cheering, for his make-up was really very striking, 
Amid the clamour he had the opportunity to give Gurth a hint to join 
his sister at once behind the partition. The poor boy eagerly obeyed 
his father, glad in his heart that his mother would he spared for a little 
time, at least, the noise the box organ made. Fanchoo Portawny then 
commenced by whirling some pointed knives rapidly round his head, 
and with such dexterity that the company for a few moments were 
silent, with open mouths and greedy eyes admiring the feat. This 
done they awarded him more applause. But at this early stage of the 
proceedings Gurth came hurriedly to the front, looking very much 
agitated, stepped on to the little platform, where his father was per- 
forming, and whispered to him, ‘‘ Mother says she won’t live long, and 
she is sitting up in bed.” And then he vanished again. The company, 
thinking this was the introduction to some new wonder, applauded 
Gurth, who—poor boy—had gone away crying to his mother’s bed-side. 
Tim could bear up no longer, and exclaimed, in an impressive tone, 
which made the audience stare— 

“Gentlemen, I can go on no further! ” 

That was very plain English, they thought, for a Chinaman to utter. 
He continued, “I have a sick wife behind this partition, and if the 
noise goes on any longer it will kill her! ll give you your money back, 
but I can’t go on!” 

‘‘ Let’s make a hole in his canvas, for making such fools of us,” said 
a tall man in a greasy smock, evidently intoxicated. And some of the 
malicious fellows got out their knives actually to do it. 

‘Thou deserves a good kicking,’’ shouted another sympathiser of the 
tall man, “and I’d a good mind to give it thee!” 

At this a lot of satanic looking boys bawled out, * That’s right,. 
maister, let him have a drubbing.”’ 

*‘ Are you all in one mind?” said the tall man in the greasy smock. 

‘We are!” shouted the ruffians, 

‘‘'Then come on, let’s have the tent down to start with,’’ returned 
the man in the greasy smock, making towards a thin piece of wood- 
work which supported one side of the canvas. He was going to wrench 
it, when Tim cried ina frenzy— 

‘Spare it, if you are men, for I speak the truth!” 

‘The Chinaman tells lies in good English,’ said an unwashed mill- 
man, to the tail one who started the outrage, with a diabolic laugh, 
and was about to seize upon the thin wooden support again, when an 
old man stood up on the back seat, who had just caught a glimpse of 
the two anxious pale faces of the children peering from behind the red 
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curtain, and cried with a piercing voice, as he turned and looked into 
the face of the tall man, ‘“‘ You hard-hearted wretch, see who speaks to 
you! I know you ||” 

‘‘Who are you?” growled the tall man, whilst all looked from one’ 
to the other and wondered what the old man meant. 

‘WhoamI? Then you don’t recollect the coachman that saved 
you from—”’ 

«Silence !’’ ejaculated Roughspun, for that was the name his fellow 
workmen had given him. ‘To think that we should meet again so 
soon.” 

“Teave the place directly, and I’ll say no more. Sure you never 
thought to see me here. Now, get out of it as quick as you can, and 
here’s half-a-sovereign, so that you may give every man his money back 
when you get to town, I’d advise you to be quick about it for several 
reasons.”’ 

When this strange event was over, and the mill-men, with their trea- 
surer, had dispersed, no words can convey the gratitude Tim felt 
towards the stranger. Dan had been watching the whole affair from 
beginning to end. Gurth and his sister came out from behind the veil 
which covered in their dying parent, and with tears trickling down 
both their cheeks, kissed their dear old acquaintance. 

“God bless you, sir,” said Tim, who doffed his pigtail and wiped off 
the paint which discoloured his face, overwhelmed with sorrow and joy. 

‘Bless the man; come cheer up, and you, too, my little darlings. 
Don’t be after looking so downcast; sure it gives me pain at my heart 
to see it. And how’s your poor wife, sir? O, pray bear up man, don’t 
break down the like o’that,’’ he continued, turning earnessly to Tim, 
who began to weep bitterly. 

“Don’t, father,” said his affectionate son, ‘mother is much quieter 
now.” 

‘Come then: let’s go and see the dear creature,’’ said Dan kindly. 

“This way, sir,” returned Tim, pulling the curtain aside, and they 
all passed into the sick apartment. Dan had never seen such a sight 
before. How his heart beat as he turned towards’the sick bed in one 
corner of the contracted place ! 

“Do you feel any better, ma'am?” asked Dan, almost in a whisper. 

She turned her head towards him; but only smiled. 

‘‘Mary,” said Tim, bending over her, and taking the thin, worn 
hand Dan had released, “‘my dear wife, tell the gentleman,—do you 
feel better ? Don’t you know me?” | 

“Yes, I know you all, now,’ she said in a feeble voice, a glassy 
crimson suffusing her cheeks as she spoke. 

‘Poor soul!’? said Dan, and the old man turned his back for a 
moment, took his handkerchief from his hat and dried his eyes. ‘ Now, 
my darling Ruth—listen. She’s going to speak to you; take her hand, 
ee pet. And you, too, Gurth, That’s a good boy, kneel there by her 
Side.” 

‘“‘ Come nearer, Tim,” said his wife in a tremulous voice. 

He came and knelt down by his son. 

She placed her hand upon her little daughter’s head, and smiling 
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through her tears, said, “ My dear Ruth, I feel I’m going to leave you; 
but God will care for you when I am gone; He says so in your little 
Bible, so don’t be sad, my child. And Gurth,” she continued turning 
to her darkened boy, who was looking up earnestly into her dying face, 
“promise me to love your sister, and always protect her from harm, 
and love your father, because some day he'll grow old, and then the 
angels will take him too. Be careful, Gurth, my son! Some evil 
Spirit tortured me last night, and told me you would turn out bad, 
Oh! cruel thing! My dear, dear son! she said in a feebler tone, and 
pressed him for a moment in her arms. _ . . 

‘Mary, Mary!” said poor Tim, hurriedly, looking enquiringly at 
her altered countenance, ‘‘ tell me, tell me, my dear wife, what can 
IT dor” 

Dan O’Duffy and the two children remained in silent tears. 

Presently her light, wan frame fell gently back on Tim’s trembling 
arm. He repeated ‘“ Mary, tell me, tell me,—what can I do ?” 

“Pray for my children, Tim; I leave them to God and to you. 
Good-bye loved ones; my Saviour calls!’ and she passed away peace- 
fully, reclining on her weeping husband’s arm,'into an immortal joy. 

Dan O’Duffy’s heart was filled with emotion; he could not speak. 
He hastily left the dingy tent and the mourners, and, late asit was, ran, 
with a fleetness he seldom exhibited, across the bleak Common, straight 
to Hugh Villa, and pulled the doctor’s bell. 

‘“ Who can be here at this hour?’ asked the doctor, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“Oh! sir,” returned Dan, looking very much agitated, and very 
pale, “Ihope I’ve not disturbed you, sir, but sure, sir, I’ve been to 
the tent on the Common and brought you news. The mother’s dead, 
sir, and I’ve left the father and the two children you saw in the wood, 
crying bitterly by the side of her dead body. Oh! sir, it’s very terrible ; 
something must be done for the two darlings,” and the old coachman - 
cried like a child as he delivered his tidings. 

‘¢Something shall be done,”’ said the doctor, as he retired for the 


night. 


CHAPTER VI.—-THE SWINGING-KEY INN, 


 THat isn’t my name. It’s only a nick-name the mill-men give me.” 

“ Not your name! what do you mean by that ?” 

“7 mean, you don’t know my story; and though you took me for a 
thief when you caught me inside the gate yonder—I was no thief. It 
was no robber on whom you took compassion, and allowed to go free 
unpunished.” 

‘Well, sure, I did let you go, Roughspun.”’ 

‘“T tell you that is not my name; my name is Arthur Dibit.” 

‘“‘T’ve not the shadow of a doubt of it; but as I said just now, I did 
let you go, and I’m mighty glad you got into no further trouble.”’ 

*¢T see you doubt me.’’ 

“ Not at all.” 

“Yes, but you do. I had the misfortune—but I have always been 
unfortunate—to meet you within your master’s gate the other night, 
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besmeared with dirt and mill-grease, and covered with a rude smock; 
and the hour being late you took me for a thief, and bade me get 
quickly away, when a suit of black and a frill, or the dazzling flash of 
a diamond, would have blinded your suspicion; and I could by these 
helps and volubility have drained you of your sense, and left you beside 
yourself, glowing with admiration of me.” 

“Sure, there's a good deal in what you say, Arthur Dibit; but how 
does it agree with what you did a few nights after, at the Juggler’s tent 
on the Common, when the poor fellow told you his wife was dying, and 
you jeered him and attempted to break up his tent ? ”’ 

“JT was mad with drink! J did not mean it. Heaven knows I speak 
the truth! And I will make retribution for it, if I do not lose my 
veason under this—this heavy load!” 

“Sure, are you meaning what you say? or are you deceiving me P”’ 

“On my oath, I mean all I now say !”’ 

“You do?”’ 

“7 do. I would not trifle with you.” 

‘Then I believe you. I forgive you and forget all. Give me your hand.” 

The two men drew nearer to the fire by which they were sitting. 

“Listen, and I'll tell you more,” resumed Arthur Dibit. “ Five 
years ago I was the son of arichman. My father possessed some estates 
in Kent, and amongst other pursuits I spent my time in hunting and 
travelling from place to place. We had friends in London, whom I 
often visited, and it was there | met with the misfortune that has 
brought me to this degraded position, and made me glad to seek em- 
ployment in the worsted mills, whereby to live. For twenty-five years 
I had passed a quiet country life, wanting for nothing; with servants at 
my beck and call, a horse to ride upon, a carriage to drive out in. I 
was a favourite with the farmers for miles round. Indeed, I had all 
that heart could wish. But through my frequent journeys to London, 
I became enchanted by the excitement and fashionable people whom I 
met there, and lovely Kent—dear home of my youth !—lost its charm. 
The devil was at work in me. I could not rest content where all was 
so sweet and fair and beautiful, and where many a time [ have risen in 
the early morn and laid me down by the green hill side to listen to the 
birds which twitered and sung by the brook close by. Hard and rough 
as I have become, I often weep when I lay sleepless on my bed think- 
ing of those happy times, when I listened so calmly to their pretty 
notes, and watched the rising sun. But I was facinated by London, and 
IT must needs go and live there. I did so; and stayed for a time with 
a friend of my father’s, one Richard Coinhart, who had an only daughter. 
I fell in love with her. Oh! I think I feel her gentle hand in mine just 
now. Many atime she warned me, in tears, against what I was doing. 
I was nightly doing what I nightly vowed J would do no more, all the 
time these gentle warnings were given me. But why did she leave me? 
Heigho! that, they say, 1 brought upon myself, hunted, almost madman 
thanIam! I was lured into gambling; and I gambled on and on, 
more like the demon I was serving so well, thana man, At length, by 
some means, my conduct reached the ears of Richard Coinhart, with 
whom I was stopping, who immediately drove me from his house and 
communicated with my father. I hid myself where I could from the 
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villains who had duped me at the gaming table, and I was ashamed and 
afraid to go near my father any more, Through the day I hid myself 
in some dark hovel, where, for a menial’s work, a bit of scanty food and 
bed were given me ; and at night I roved about like a crying cur in the 
wilderness. One night, when I was stealing past the house where she 
was, and looking with my haggard face towards the illuminated windows, 
the great hall door opened and she came out alone. Penitent as I had 
been many a day since my downfall, the moment I saw her pale, grieved 
looking face, as the lamp outside threw its rays upon it, I felt like a 
serpent which had beguiled her love, like a knave, like an evil beast! 
I watched her elose the door, and then I turned to walk away, with 
remorse like a sword with a jagged edge, tearing my very life, But J 
had not gone many steps when a gentle hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
which made me shudder, It was her hand! I turned round and kissed 
it; and I remember well how she shrank back, when she beheld my 
weary, jaded, altered face. I asked her to forgive me, and told her 
that I had no friend now left in the world. ‘I do forgive you Arthur— 
God bless you!’ ‘They were the last words she spcke to me,—that was 
all she said as she went away weeping. I stood bewildered for a few 
moments, unconscious where I was, when the letter I held in my hand, 
revived me from the reverie of despair into which I had fallen, and 
reminded me I was in great danger, standing too long in the streets where 
so many of the hounds that were tracking my footsteps nightly lurked. 
[ hastened to the hovel by the river side, in which I was staying, to 
ascertain the news the letter contained, At once I recognised my father’s 
writing, and as I broke the seal a mist came over my eyes. I could 
scarcely bear to read it. I felt a longing at that moment to fall at his 
feet and ask his pardon, for a kinder heart, a fonder father never could 
be. The dear old man had written with a shaking hand, and his tears 
had interlined the words. He bid me get out of the country with all 
speed, and let him know my whereabouts. He further wrote that the 
news had made him very ill, to think that I, with such a bright 
future, had brought ruin and digrace upon myself. ‘All I have would 
not meet your obligations,’ he said, at the close of his letter. Thus, 
being urged to leave the country, I crossed to France, where I lived for 
three years. At the end of that time, whilst labouring in the harvest 
field, one day, a letter, in mourning was put into my hands. My father 
was dead !—the poor old man never rallied after hearing of my con- 
nection with the gamblers. She, whom I loved, sent out the news. Inside 
her short note was another frem my father, written within a few hours 
of his death, in which he bid me trust in a higher power, and to live 
uprightly in the sight.of God, before whom he was soon to stand. After 
receiving this intelligence I remained another year in France, and then 
ventured back to England. On my arrival I heard it buzzed about, in 
parts I knew well when a boy, that the whole of my father’s estates had 
been seized. Poor, wretched, worthless outcast as I was, I had a lingering 
hope that she, the object of my early love, was yet unmarried. But my 
fall must have thrust inconstancy upon her, though I know she loved 
me once, and my hope was shattered—she was married. She was wedded 
to a minister. Aye, man, don’t look astounded—Gertrude, the wife of 
Doctor Rudd—your master—is the woman !” 
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‘“Qertrude! You're right. That’s the name. Sure, it’s a mighty 
strange problem ’ exclaimed his auditor, who was no other than Dan 
O’ Duffy. 

2 But a true one. That woman would have been my wife to-day but 
for a few wild freaks played on the surface of a green-baize table, which 
robbed me of home, of right, of my life! Did you not hear the sound 
as of a singing bird, when you drove me from you master’s gate the 
other night ? ” 

«By St. Patrick, 1 did.” 

¢1¢ was alittle linnet I brought up and trained myself, from a field nest.” 

‘A linnet !” 

« Yes, the only thing I’ve rescued from the flames of my ruin, and 
it’s as fond of me now as when I was better off. I call it Little Trill, 
and I had it caged beneath my smock when you saw me, that I might 
place it near Gertrude’s chamber, so that she could hear it sing again, 
as she did in years gone by, and wonder where the notes proceeded from 
—and haply think of.me—poor, dejected Arthur!” 

‘¢Sure she shall hear the little sweet,’’ returned Dan, who had not 
been so amazed with a story in his life before. “I'll tell you what ;— 
hush!” and after glancing at the room door, he contiued, “ Very 
often when the moon is shining, she and the doctor walk together 
over the old churchyard, and sure, the ivy is so thick up the side 
of the tower, we can hide the cage in amongst it, and it will arrest the 
attention far better than standing it on the window-sill at Hugh Villa. 
Besides, if the doctor should be getting up half asleep and a little dis- 
pleased, he might open the window and knock it all to pieces, without 
knowing that it was a bird at all.” 

‘Tt will be better so.”’ 

“Sure, it will. Well, now tell me, and how long have you been in 
Ringhurst.’’ 

* A year.” | 

“So long. Sure, it must be great hardship, working amongst the 
mill-men P” 

‘Jt is indeed hardship.” 

‘And especially after leading the life of a gentleman. Sure, I feel 
inclined to be after inflicting a punishment upon myself for turning 
you out of the gate, but I apologize for it, and I hope you accept the 
apology.” 

_ “ You were justified in doing what you did, and none is necessary. 
I look what I feel,—a vagrant and an outcast.” 

‘Sure, don’t say so; you can talk almost as well as the doctor.” 

*‘'Yes,—the doctor. Ah, I never knew him. Is he a good man? ” 

‘‘ He’s the most generous-hearted man alive.” 

“T’m glad for her sake! Don’t forget our scheme.” 

‘Trust me for that. The first wind that blows in that direction, 
sure I'll be after telling you before it’s done blowing.” 

‘Thank you, friend. Will you walk down to my humble cabin and 
hear Little Trill?” 

‘Sure, I should be delighted.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DON'T SELL THE HOME. 
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Don’t sell the home; there are loved | They’ll bring with them thelittle ones, 
ones gone , To gladden you once more: 
The world is wide, you know; Youll hear their laugh and merry 
And children dear have gone so far— shout, 
They'll all come back, I trow. So keep the home of yore. 











Humorous Readings. 7 


Don’t sell the home; think, the way- | Don’t sell the home; the heart will 


ward ones | turn 
May want a place to stay, | . With yearning none can tell, 
And if no home is kept for them | And sweetest chords will ache and. 
They'll wander far away. | burn 
| 


That home is hallowed by kind toner, | As you take a last farewell. 
By prayers, by tender tears ; _ Perhaps t’were best to have it so, 
Ah, they can never quite forget | For dearer homes are given, 
The ties of bygone years. _ Not made by hands. We wait to go 
To claim a home in heaven. 
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HUMOROUS READINGS.—No, II. 


T'ne Kafirs are full of fun, and say most amusing things to excuse their 
tiresome habits; as, for instance, when the Archdeacon’s “ house-man’”’ 
was reproved for taking snuff in enormous quantities, he looked up 
roguishly, and answered, ‘“‘that he did so to make his eyes clear to see 
the spiders.’ 'They would wash in the wells, chop snuff in the dinner 
things and cooking utensils, and prepare their nasty medicines over 
their master’s fire in their master’s saucepans, The Kafirs are always 
taking medicine, and perhaps they may require it, but if they do it is 
a great deal their own fault, for they are so horribly greedy in their 
meals. These people have been known to drag a drowned cow out of 
the river, sit down to it,and never stop eating till it wasall gone. This, 
and the enormous quantities of snuff they take, makes them ill, and 
then they go to their kraals, and are doctored in a horribly violent, but 
often successful way. 

The Kafirs are a fine-looking race of men, of a deep, warm-brown 
colour, with long ringletty hair, on the top of which the married man 
stick a large iron ring, to distinguish them from the bachelors. They 
are very proud of this ring, which is plastered to the hair somehow 
and the hair growing up under it, pushes it up and up until they look 
as if they had saucepans without handles on their heads. 

All the tiresome things the Kafir man did in their master’s houses 
were done in an easy, amiable sort of way, that was all the more pro- 
voking because they could never see the harm of what they had done, 
and would do just the same again. The first time one of the Mackenzies’ 
servants broke a cup, he professed to expect very severe punishment, 
“because a cup was dead,” but, for all that, the cups, plates, tumblers, 
everything that could be buoken, ‘“‘died”’ fast under their hands, and 
in the colony it was so hard to replace them that the Mackenzies soon 
learnt to do like their neighbours, and go without many things that. 
we consider necessary in England.—From an ‘“ Elder Sister: A Short 
Sketch of Anne Mackenzie, and her Brother, the Missionary Bishop.” 





EDITOR’S REMARKS:—We have received from W. Poole, copies of ‘* Zhe 
Morning Star,” by author of ‘‘ Old Peter Prous,” very suited for general. 
distribution, also from Mr. Seymour a specimen of ‘* Illuminated Texts,’ 
beautifully got up and fit for framing. 
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ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


14 My first is a pronoun, and s0 is my next, 
My third is with divers infirmities vexed. 
The epithet ‘‘ goodly ” the Psalmist applies 
To my whole, which it seems he could thankfully prize. 


15 My first is a part of the head, 
My next on the head may be worn, 
My whole is an insect—‘twas said 
Ill things of before I was born. 


16 My first’s an article of food, 
My next, a numerous summer brood, 
My whole are oft by boys pursued. 


17 (A man’s name. Six letters.) 
My 2, 1, 6 must be a boy, 
My 4, 5, 6 a colour bright, 
4, 5, 1, 2 be all your joy, 
8, 5, 1, 4 may turn you white. 


First, a pronoun. 


Second, innumerable. 


Whole, a number. 





KEY TO MARCH ACROSTICS. 


10. Step-hen; 11. Plum-bag-o ; 


12. Watch-man; 13. Living-stone. 
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LITERARY 


Dr. Samuel Smiles has furnished us | 


in his Biography of Robert Dick, Baker, 
of Thurso, with another charmingly 
interesting volume. 7 
Robert Dick was an individual with 
marvellous knowledge of botany and 
geology—his hobbies; but with a 
reticent disposition, and a horror of 


publicity he ever remained in the back- , 
ground, and Dr, Smiles we must thank, | 
that the obscure baker of Thurso has not | 


altogether dropped into oblivion. Adop- 
ting Carlyle’s philosophy, that sincerity 
constitutes heroism, then for a man to 
go wandering over moor, valley, mount 
and glen, oftentimes fifty miles from 
home, in search of botanical specimens, 
as did Robert Dick, surely this is evi- 
dence enough of sincerity (heroism.) 
The more remarkable of his discoveries 
was that of the northern holy grass 
(Hierochloe borealis), which had been 
struck out of the British flora as an 
exotic species, but which Robert found 
far away in Caithness, on the banks of 
the River Thurso. So bashful was he, 
however, that this important revelation 


never knew publicity until a matter of--—_ 
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NOTES. 


twenty years after. Of Hugh Miller 
he was a warm friend, and with him 
he kept up a regular correspondence. 
But Robert Dick’s little baker-business 
gradually fell off; poverty for once 
stared him in the face; and to his 
great grief, books, fossils, and botanical 
specimens at length had to be parted 
with. Health gradually failed, and 
‘cursed with want and crushed with 
care,” the poor man sank, and at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-five 
years he died, Robert Dick was an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature; of 
refined taste, and knew well how to 
appreciate literature and art, A re- 
viewer in the Academy writes, ‘“ Fame 
was a word unknown in his vocabulary. 
He shrank from the gaze of men, and 
was annoyed rather than pleased when 
Murchison (President of the Geogra- 
phical Society) prominently referred to 
him in a speech at Leeds in 1858. He 
would collect specimens and allow 
other people to describe his discoveries. 
And yet he might have graced a pro- 
fessional chair,” 

ANTIQUARIAN. 
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‘ARTHUR, I HAVE HOPE YET.”—(page 76.) 


RINGHURST COMMON ; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 


By VINCENT RoBINSON. 


CHAPTER VII.—LITTLE TRILL. 


Wuen Dan O’Duffy and Arthur Dibit were a short distance from the 
Swinging Key, the former ceased talking, and walked along with his hat 
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firmly flxed upon his head and his coat buttoned up to his throat to 
protect him from the cold air, thinking over what had just passed at the 
Inn. The sky was overcast with wild broken clouds, and the gusty wind 
rattled the shutters and windows of the houses as they plodded through 
the streets of Ringhurst. One or two watchmen, hugged up in their 
boxes—some fast asleep—were the only living creatures they met with 
on the road. They were soon out of the streets and into the fields, 
which lay in the direction of the Ungrel Woods. As they walked quickly 
along, looking down upon the ground, the bare, black shapes of the treeg 
now and again seemed to be shooting past them, like wierd giants driven 
before the wind. It was very dark, and although Dan knew Ringhurst 
and its surroundings as well as most men, he began to feel sorry within 
himself that he had undertaken to accompany Dibit ; for in spite of his 
belief in all the man had told him, suspicion upon suspicion began to 
orow in his mind as they got farther away from the town. He had 
heard of men being entrapped, and began to wonder seriously whether 
this man had watched him into the Swinging Key Inn and designed to 
do him some injury, or whether the story he had related was but a 
subtle scheme employed to accomplish some mischief upon him. There 
certainly was an air of the mysterious about the man which he could not 
altogether fathom. As he now walked moodily by Dan’s side, with a 
rough cap on with lappets which came down the side of his face, covering 
his ears, and attired in a dirty, greasy smock, and his skin unwashed, he 
was anything but a desirable companion to be seen journeying with, to 
say the least of it. On this account Dan had courted the darkness 
exceedingly, during their passage through the streets on grounds of 
respectability ; but now that he was deprived of the opportunity to 
rouse any inmates by his cries in case of need, and being so placed that 
the most piercing cry would fail to reach any human ear, he never 
longed so much in his life before for daylight. So, like the boy that 
whistled whilst walking through the churchyard to keep his courage up, 
he hummed over an old Irish melody, and obtained great inward relief 
by the operation. At length they came in sight of the Ungrel Woods,. 
but instead of following in their direction they branched off by the side 
of a dark looking stream, called the Black Dam. It flowed gently on to 
a fall, where it rushed violently into one of nature’s caverns, and then 
wended its way through remote passages in the earth, where the eye of 
man could not follow it. Great, long, grim weeds grew on either side, 
and as it flowed on, like a frowning serpent through a beaten path, Dan 
thought water could never have been made to look so repulsive, but he 
kept up his solacing hum as they walked by its side, until Dibit,. 
speaking for the first time since leaving the town—and in a tone which 
removed all apprehension from Dan’s mind—pointed out a light, which 
appeared to be dimly shining on the water’s edge. 

‘That's my house,” said he. 

‘‘And do you live in this place alone?” enquired Dan. 

“No, I have two game-keepers for neighbours ; but mine is the end 
house, and I always leave that light you see in the window, so that if 
I lose my bearings coming home late, as I often do, that little beacon 
assists me in gaining the right road again.” 
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‘Sure, [’m glad to hear you’ve got company in a lonely looking pari 
the like o’ this.” : 

* Company,” repeated Dibit, sneeringly, “‘ not from them.” 

“Then they’re a couple of ungenerous monsters, and there’s an end of 
it,”? said Dan, with genuine indignance. 

« Well, friend, I care not ‘for them. It suits me to live as secluded 


as I can; and when I’ve done my day’s work at the mill, I can come 


and think and scheme without interruption here by the water-side : 
and when I’m jaded and weary of my life, and feel almost ready to 
throw myself into the Black Dam and end my misery, Little Trill sings 
me to sleep.” 

By this time they had almost reached Dibit’s home. When they 
were near enough to see clearly, what for the last few minutes had pre- 
sented the aspect of a dark barn with a lamp at the end of it, Dan saw 
that it was nothing but one apartment upon the ground, built of red 
bricks, whilst the other two adjoining ones, inhabited by the game- 
keepers, were a storey higher. Dibit at once took a key from his pocket, 
unlocked the low door, and they both entered. It was strangely and 
poorly furnished. In one corner was nothing more or less than a ham- 
mock slung from the roof; in the middle of the apartment was a ricketty- 
looking wooden table and a still more ricketty-looking chair by its side ; 
an old pewter candlestick was the only ornament upon the mantlepiece, 
and just above it hung a dingy-looking miniature of a woman’s face,— 
the only picture which decorated the walls. A rusty fender circled 
round some cinders on the hearth, upon which a pocker rested upon its 
head which seemed to say, with a great deal of self conceit, ‘‘ I do none 
of your dirty raking to warm my lord and lady’s oven. I do as little 
work as any poker in Great Britain.” Under the hammock was a box— 

a very mysterious, delapidated-looking concern—and near it a -very 
crazy, ill-made chest of drawers, the drawers for the most part having 
lost their handles, and in one case the place only where the drawer 

ought to be. Upon this article of furniture stood a small wicker cage, 
with the door open. 

Whilst Dan O’ Duffy was thus observing the interior of the apartment, 
Dibit took the oil lamp from the window, placed it on the table and bid 
his visitor be seated. 

“You see I have not spoken a word to it yet, and the little rascal is 
hiding out of the cage,” said Dibit, in a Whisper. 

" Well, then, speak ‘to the little thing, or youll break its heart.” 

“Listen then :—Trill! Trill!” 

“ Chirrup, chirrup, chirrup,” answered the bird, coming, much to the 
amazement of Dan, with all the deliberateness of a little winged sage 
from behind the box. When little Trill discerned the stranger seated on 
its master’s chair, it ceased chirping a moment and remained in the 


corner, now and again pecking the coarse cloth with which the place 


was carpeted. 

‘‘Come Trill—Table,”’ said Dibit. 

At this command the little thing stretched out its wings, and flew on 
to its master’s shoulder. Having landed safely, it set to chirping and 
gave his lips a few gentle digs with its beak, which were intended for 
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sa looking triumphantly out of its tiny eyes at the visitor all the 
ime, 

“Sure, it’s a charming pet!” exclaimed Dan, admiring the little dark 
feathered creature intently, with his hands on his knees. 

“Did you ever expect to‘see a bird so gay at midnight?” asked 
Dibit, a smile dawning on his melancholy, grimy face, as he held Little 
Trill at arm’s length perched on his unwashed fingers. 

‘* By the holy St. Patrick, I never did. I’d have soon believed the ~ 
pyramids were after dancing a quadrille in the moonlight, if I hadn’t 
seen it. What a mighty deal of training it must have had.” 

‘‘Aye, and only a common nestling—a common linnet.” 

‘““A common linnet! you surprise me. Sure enough—though myself 

I can hardly tell a sparrow from a bird of Paradise—I'd put it down for 
a dwarf nightingale.” 
_ “It's quite as dear to me. I taught the little thing to sing at night 
in happier days; and as I told you, it has often been the only comfort 
to me in remorseful hours. I’ve dragged that cage through fire and 
storm, through all my downward life, and when I’ve been on the very 
brink of death, crushed with painful memories, that bird’s song has 
= my ear and bound down bad passions which would have consumed 
me!” 

‘God bless the bird for that,” said Dan, reaching out his finger to 
pat its head, but Little Trill dodged under it and hopped over its 
master’s head on to his other shoulder. 

“‘T have but to mention her name,” said Dibit, placing little Trill on 
the table, “and it will sing till I bid it cease. Ah! my friend, I did 
not tell you all the sweet, loving advice she gave me when I met you at 
the “Swinging Key” Inn, the other night. I remember once reeling 
half drunk into the lobby of her father’s house from an adjoining room, 
and I could hear hersghrough a partly closed door praying for me: such 
heavenly pleading, that, dazed as I was, great tears swelled up in my 
eyes, and, half choked with emotion, I entered the room and stood before 
her unable to say a word. But she, looking up into my wretched face 
and raising her finger, said in a tone I shall never forget, ‘Arthur, I 
have hope yet!’ and left the room. I brought you here to prove the 
truth of what I said. Now judge me.” 

“Don’t talk so Dibit ; for sure it gives me pain, when I know you're 
a kind-hearted, honest man, and you must be that, or you could never 
love that bird as you do.” 

““T’m yet comparatively strange to you; therefore, I say, have more 
proof,’? returned Dibit. ‘‘There’s no witchcraft about me. That bird 
shall bear testimony in a song.” 

‘I’m longing to hear it, but not for the sake of proving ; for it would 
take more larks than could shelter themselves in the Uugrel Woods to 
change my opinion of you, Dibit. And, depend upon it, if it had been 
a bad one, Dan would never have walked home with you to-night. But, 
there, have your way, and I’m attention.” 

Little Trill was unconcernedly pecking away at the oid wooden table 
top, taking care to keep far enough out of Dan’s reach, while this 
conversation passed. Dibit turned his face towards it and said in a 
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deliberate tone these words, “ Gertrude Coinheart.” The bird instantly 
stopped pecking the table—and stood motionless, looking towards its 
master, but did not even chirp. 

“Tf it belie me, I'll crush it! said Dibit, in a loud tone, clenching 
his fist. 

‘¢ No, no, don’t hurt the little thing ! see how it looks into your face.” 

When Dan said this, Little Trill, with upturned beak, flapped its 
wings and chirped, by these means telling its master there was some- 
thing missing. At this Dibit wheeled round mechanically on his chair, 
in doing which the cage on the broken chest of drawers arrested his 
attention, and at once reminded him that Little Trill never sung, except 
when perched inside. He stretched out his hand, reached the cage and 
placed it upon the table, without saying another word, for his thoughts 
were wandering into regions of fancy which gave him pleasure and also 
pain, which -fired him with hope, or drove him almost into despair. 
Little Trill instantly hopped inside, and Dibit closed the door, saying as 
he did so: “ Gertrude Coinheart ;” and then looked significantly 
at Dan. | 

Little Trill, now that it was housed, and the signal given it had been 
trained to respond to, began to sing, seeming almost to rend its tuneful 
throat. It was strange music in the silent mid-night; it was a strange 
audience to which the little bird kept up his continuous song ; it was a 
rich combination of sounds to which they listened. Dan gazed in 
wonderment on the scene about him. Dibit lay back in his chair, his 
elbow on the table, his grimy hand covering his face. The bird sang on 
a plantive, dreamy song. As Dan sat speechless in the prodigal’s abode, 
the gusty night wind beat with a ghostly sound against the small panes 
of glass, the oil lamp grew dimmer, and as the light burnt lower, he 
heard the heavy, troubled breathing of Dibit. 

Still the bird kept up its song. How sweet the sound! How dread 
the elements around its sweetness! What mystery seemed to have 
enveloped dear, generous-hearted Dan O’Duffy, during the last two 
hours! After listening a few moments longer to Little Trill, who as 
the light grew fainter increased its enchanting song, he rose quietly 
with hat in hand, and went near to Dibit to bid him good-night. He 
gave him a tug in the darkness, but he was soundly sleeping, and woke 
not at his touch. So, unfastening the door, he turned from the gloomy 


place, he hastened home across the fields, and left the sleeper dreaming 
by his bird! 


CHAPTER VIII.—IN WHICH SOME EFFECTS ARE SOLD BY THE 
TOWN AUCTIONEER. 


Many weary weeks had elapsed since the death of Mary in the tent. 
She was buried in Tilerton Cemetery. Her bereaved husband and two 
children had quitted the Common. ‘Tim Wittypinch, the almost heart- 
broken Juggler, had left that degraded existence, never, he hoped, to 
take it up again. Indeed, a great change had taken place in the atmos- 
phere of his life; the sword of his sorrow seemed turned into a plough- 
share of usefulness and happiness. And the man who had been the 
means of all this was a stranger,—a man without great influence, but 
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with a good will, a generous soul. Is it not true in life that such 
influence often does more than the pomp of the thoughtless rich, who. 
for a thousand ducats simply buy a thousand ducats-worth of vain 
applause ? One act of beneficence, carried unwaveringly and practi- 
eally through—whereof the world is not apprised, is an immeasurable 
conquest, that the current moulded and graven earth called money can 
never purchase. Tim was the man above all others to appreciate this 
act of kindness, who up to middle life had been little more than one of 
the world’s footballs, kicked about without regard to the bruises in. 
flicted, and, as is often the case with worldly sportsmen, when they see 
the football is bursting and falling to pieces, they argue it is just as 
well to give it one or two more kicks to finish it altogether! So that 
the poor Juggler was glad in his heart that he had been rescued from 
the heavy boots of such unfeeling sportsmen and was now enabled to 
examine and bind up some of his wounds—though he was still grieved 
and much oppressed by the death of his wife, and suffered anxiety about 
his two children. 

But, as we have already said, through the intervention of a stranger 
the clouds had in a measure been lifted, and the football—as we have 
above styled Tim Wittypinch—was undergoing a process of repairs, and 
eradually being refilled with fresh hopes and new schemes, At the 
back of Hugh Villa Doctor Rudd had a good sized plot of ground, one 
half cultivated for the growth of flowers and the other half as a kitchen 
garden, a part of the latter being monopolised by the stable.. 

It is here we meet Tim Wittypinch, talking to his two children, as 
he leans upon a spade with which he has been digging up a root of 
celery. Dr. Rudd had taken the case seriously in hand; he had talked 
the matter over with his wife, and was so taken up with the chil- 
dren, having no children of his own, and, indeed, with the whole 
history of Tim, that he had arranged to educate them, and bring them 
up. ‘Tim was in the meantime to act as his gardener. He thanked 
God for the prospect which was before his children, and could never 
fully express his gratitude to the doctor and his wife for what they had 
done for him. 

Whilst Tim and his two children were engaged in conversation they 
heard approaching footsteps in the inner garden, and looking round saw 
that it was Dr. Rudd coming towards them in his morning robe and 
velvet cap. When he reached the kitchen garden and beheld Gurth 
and his sister, he went and shook them cheerfully by the hand and then 
asked Tim whether anybody had been making enquiries for him. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “ I wasn’t aware that you expected anybody at 
this early hour.” 

‘* Yes, Giles Hammerdown was to be here at nine.” 

I peg your pardon, sir, I forgot. The sale takes place to-day, does 
it not?” 

“Yes, Tim, it’s a memorable day for you; it is an important event 


in your life-time; and I am anxious to transact it before the children 
are sent to school.” 


‘‘ But it 1s so worthless, sir, that nobody will buy it, I fear.” 
“Jt isnot for the value I am selling it,’ replied the doctor with « 
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gmile, “I am doing it as a memorium, and whatever the proceeds are I 
shall have them put into a box, and on the box I shall have written the 
words, ‘In Memory of the Tent, so that when Gurth grows up and 
merges into manhood, he will know that in that box he holds the estate 
of his father, who loved him, and it shall be yours to bequeath, Tim, 
before you die.” 

Tim’s heart throbbed with deep emotion as he shook the doctor’s 
hand and said, ‘* Thank you, sir!” 

‘¢Come, then, be cheerful, and call me when the auctioneer arrives. 
Depend upon it, he'll make the most of it, for he’s a shrewd, witty 
business fellow.” 

‘‘7’1] acquaint you the moment he arrives,” answered Tim, and the 
two children followed the doctor into breakfast, whilst their father, who 
had taken his, went on digging some celery trenches. 

Presently the gate bell was loudly rung, and Tim, putting his spade 
aside, admitted the auctioneer. His interview with Dr. Rudd was very 
short, for it was near the appointed time for the sale; so having en- 
trusted to him a small square mahogany box, into which he was to put 
what money the business realized, he emerged by the front door, where 
one of his clerks awaited him, and they hastened to Ringhurst Common. 


(To be continued.) 








WE ARE CHANGING. 


‘We are changing! we are changing! ; Now we meet it in the circle, 


One by one the years pass on As a stranger pass it by ; 
With a quick and noiseless footstep, | Why are we not broken-hearted ? 
Leaving traces when they’re gone— Why not tear-drops in the eye? 
Traces that will deepen yearly 
On the brow and on the heart, We are changing? we are changing ! 
Printing there the solemn changes, Tender words and gentle thought, 
That of life’s the greater part. Hopes we fostered, aims we cherished 


Long ago have been forgot ! 
We are changing! we are changing! | And the actions, cold, forbidding; 


Things we once would deeply Which now mark our lives instead, 
prize, Speak of sad and solemn changes 
Now can wake no heartfelt gladness, That have o’er our being sped. 


Like the rapture that would rise, 
When the young and mounting spirit | We are changing ! we are changing ! 





Fluttered with its kindling joys ; Changing like the summer day, 
And we worshipped then as idols When the autumn blights the foliage, 
What we barter now for toys ! Trembling on the waving spray ; 

' Changing with each pulse that 
We are changing! weare changing! | beateth, 
Where that fond, familiar face, _ With each waking, sleeping breath, 
Which we thought if e’er it smiled not, | From the stirring crowds of living, 
Earth would be a desert place ! | To the silent host of dead ! 


Mrs. JENEVEVAH M. WINTON, 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS.—III. 
SAVING AND SPENDING. 


Why is Time like Money? This is a question to which there are 
many answers. We will try to gather up a few. 

In the first place—Time, like Money, is made wp of littles. A 
million is made up of single pounds; a pound is worth so many 
separate shillings; a shilling, so many pence; and a penny, so many 
farthings. Just so, a lifetime is made up of years; each year, of 
months; each month, of weeks; each week, of days; every day, of 
hours; every hour, of minutes; every minute, of seconds.. ‘here are 
comparatively few men who never have a spare penny; and compara. 
tively few, also, who never have, or can never make, a spare moment. 

It follows that Time, like Money, cax be wasted through squandering 
little by little. ‘‘ A fool and his pence are soon parted ;’’ but this is not 
all, for as pence follow pence, it turns out in the end that pounds have 
been recklessly scattered. A pint of beer may cost but threepence; 
a pint a day for five years would mount up to £22 16s. 3d. In like 
manner, a minute or two wasted now, and another minute or two 
presently, seem no great loss; but if you reckon it up, you will find 
that one single minute wasted, say, in every three-quarters of an hour of 
your eighteen waking hours—or, which is the same thing, and easier to 
calculate, one minute wasted in every hour of the twenty-four—would 
be a loss in the year of fifteen working days, all but a single hour.* 

* The working day being taken as 10 hours long. 


Truly is it said, “ He that is slothful is brother to him that is a great 
waster.”’ 

On the other hand, Time, like Money, can be amassed through saving 
little by little. The man who lays up his pence may, in the course of 
some few years, possess a sum for which he can purchase a house, and 
become his own landlord. ‘The man who turns his spare moments to 
account, may not have much to show for it in a day, or even in a week, 
but let months glide away, let a few years roll on, and some work 
finished, or some prize won, will have rewarded his toil and cheered his 
heart. Very careful and unwasteful must that man have been, who, 
after completing his translation of Pliny’s thirty-seven books of 
‘* Natural History,” could make this singular statement :— 

‘¢ With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was. when I it took ; 
A pen I leave it still; ”’— 
but far more worthy was it of his triumph and his joy, to have re- 
deemed the hours of persevering labour which brought to a close this 
one of his many long tasks of translation. No man of literary leisure 
was he,—a physician with much practice, and head tutor withal of a 
erammar school. It was by a “right use and distribution of his time’ 
that he accomplished so much. It was the same with Albert Barnes, 
who wrote eleven volumes on the New Testament, and five volumes on 
some of the Old Testament books—all of them penned in the early 
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morning hours before the stroke of nine o’clock. Referring to this 
when sixty years old, he says, ‘‘ Manuscripts, when a man writes every 
day, even though he writes but little, accumulate.” Dr. Johnson was 
once asked how it was that the men of other times could find leisure to 
fill so many folios. ‘‘ Nothing is easier,” said he; and he at once began 
a calculation to show what would be the effect in the ordinary term of 
a man’s life if he wrote only one octavo page in aday. The question 
was solved. The result in thirty or forty years would account for all 
that Jerome, or Chrysostom, or Augustine, Luther, Calvin, or Baxter, 
has done. 

It is true, we cannot all be writers; and it is well that we cannot. 
But we can be readers; and if it be but a page a day that we read, we 
shall in due season have gone through scores of volumes. The same 
Dr. Johnson, whose name has just been mentioned, used to advise young 
people never to be without a book in their pocket, ‘“‘ to be read at bye 
times, when they had nothing else to do;” and he bore witness that 
most of the knowledge he himself had acquired, had been gained, in 
this way. 

{t is evident that Time, like Money, should be saved in order to be 
spent. The man who hoards his gold is a miser—a truly miserable man. 
Not less miserly, not less pitiable is he who grudgingly hoards his time, 
and shuts himself up with his lonely hours, using them neither for his 
own good nor the good of others, till he wearies of his leisure time, and 
fain would “ kill” it if he could. 

Time, like Money, when spent, should be well spent. We have heard 
of a man, who, on starting in the stationery business, gave a large sum 
of money for the “ goodwill” of a cap-shop, and was much surprised to 
find that this outlay of capital had in no way helped him on. It was 
money ill-spent. And we have read of a man who for years stole all 
his firewood from a distant farm, and when his depredations had been 
traced home to him, it was calculated that he had spent more time and 
more labour on stealing his fuel than would have been required for 
earning it. This was time ill-spent. To us the folly of these men 
seems self-evident ; but their eyes were not open to see it. Hqually 
blind are many men to their own mis-spending of time. Because they 
are busy about something, they think they are no idlers. They forget 
that there is such a thing as “ busy idleness,” and that a seeming 
industry often proves as good as no industry at all, because it is wanting 
either in definiteness of aim, or resoluteness of purpose, in aptitude of 
method, or in perseverance of will. 

Time, like Money, to be well spent, zs often to be variously spent. 
The greater part of it is claimed by the duties of life. But what of the 
remainder, be it little, or be it much? Some of it may be employed in 
innocent family pleasures. That is not wasted money, nor wasted time, 
which, when it can be rightly spared, serves to gladden the heart of a 
child, or to smooth the brow of a wife. Some of it, on healthful re- 
creation or needful repose. That is no waste whicn serves to brace or 
to recruit the powers of body and of mind. Some should be devoted to 
others in neighbourly help or kindly intercourse; some on ourselves, 
both on the outward and the inward being. 
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82 For the Young. 


Time well spent, like Money well invested, will yield its due return, 
not indeed in a calculable per centage, but in a rich fruitage of priceless 
benefits for this life, if not of benefits which will outlive time itself. 

Time, like Money, will not be always at our command. The hour 
must come when for each of us gold and silver will be of no further use, 
and when with us time shall be no more. Then, indeed, we shall see 
Time to be wnlike Money, in its actual value. Weigh the one against 
the other in view of such an hour, and we shall cease to wonder at the 
vehement but fruitless and despairing cry of the dying Queen Elizabeth 
—‘+ Millions of money for an inch of time! ”’ 


K. 8S. T. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


PETER KING; OR, RISING STEP BY STEP. 


Peter King was born in 1669, at Exeter, and was the only son of a 
respectable tradesman of that town, a grocer and salter. His mother 
was the sister of John Locke, the eminent philosopher, who at all times 
gave his nephew the benefit of most excellent advice. 

After receiving an education suited to a tradesman’s son, Peter was 
employed, while quite a youth, to serve customers in his father’s shop, 
running errands, and rendering whatever assistance he was capable of, 
his father intending that Peter should succeed him in the business. 
But the boy yearned for knowledge, and spent his leisure in secretly 
teaching himself Latin and Greek. His friends appear to have been 
totally ignorant of his acquirements; for, in the language of one of his 
biographers, ‘‘ he was an excellent scholar before any one suspected it.” 
But he was detected by his uncle, John Locke, who was greatly as- 
tonished at the lad’s abilities and industry. From this time he was 
marked out for a learned profession, and was accordingly sent to the 
University of Leyden. On his return to England he decided to follow 
the Law as a profession, and entered himself as a student at the Middle 
Temple; and the boy who had been so plodding in the pursuit of know- 
ledge whilst serving in his father’s shop, continued the same unremitting 
private study for seven years, until he was called to the Bar in 1698, 

In 1699, Peter King was elected M.P. for Beeralston, in Cornwall, 
and, rising step by step, at length became Lord Chancellor of England 
in 1725, an office which he held with great credit for cight years, 
resigning it a few months before his death. He died at the age of 65, 
leaving behind him, says Lord Campbell, ‘‘ the well-earned reputation 
of being one of the most consistent and spotless politicians who had 
ever appeared in England.” He left four sons, who, singular to say, all 
inherited the title in succession. The following inscription, placed upon 
a monument in the Church of Ockham, Surrey, tells the story of his 
life :— 

“He was born in the city of Exeter, of worthy and substantial 
parents, but with a genius superior to his birth. By his industry, 
prudence, learning, and virtue he raised himself to the highest character 
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and reputation, and to the highest posts and dignities. He applied 
himself to his studies in the Middle Temple; and to an exact know- 
ledge in all parts of the Law, added the most extensive learning, theo- 
logical and civil. He was chosen a Member of the House of Commons 
in 1699; Recorder of the City of London in 1708; made Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in 1714, on the accession of George the First ; 
created Lord King, Baron of Ockham, and raised to the post and dignity 
of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 1725, under the laborious 
fatigues of which weighty place, sinking into a paralytic disease, he 
resigned it Nov. 19, 1733, and died July 22, 1734, aged 65, a friend to 
true Religion and Liberty.” | 

Will not the reader acknowledge the fitness of our heading, “ Rising 
Step by Step.”—[Condensed expressly for After Work from “ Paul's 
Celebrities.’ ] 

THOMSON SHARP. 





A SKETCH OF ZULULAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Ata time when so much is daily heard of the doings in this far-off 
country, it may not be uninteresting to the readers of “After Work” 
to have an outline sketch of the place, which will necessarily have to 
be confined to the simple description of the land and its people. 

This country differs from Natal in its large range of coast, extending 
a considerable distance along its seashore, to the north of the Tugela 
River. It repeats in all main respects the natural features of that 
place and Kaffraria, and it is separated from the Transvaal to the west- 
ward by a chain of mountains known as the “ Drakenberg Chain,’ 
which rise, we are informed, to the great height of ten thousand feet. 

Between this chain of mountains and the Indian Ocean are found 
the lower hills, which are divided one from the other by streams, dimi- 
nishing in height as they near the seashore. A description of the 
country is given by a Mr. Erskine who visited it in 1871. That gen- 
tleman says, “ The region gradually changes to a mitigated desert, the 
jungly portions of which are scourged with malarious fever and infested 
with the tzetze fly, while in the sandy tracts there is often difficulty in 
obtaining water.” According to this account it is anything but a 
country to be desired, and certainly not one to be chosen by the 
traveller. 

There is plenty of valuable wood to be found, as the country abounds 
with forests, the trees of which are large. The forests are among the 
principal features of Zululand. 

At present it would appear that the Zulus, the inhabitants of the 
country, have but poor idea of making or constructing convenient roads, 
or modes of communication from place to place, their present method 
being only by waggon-tracks leading from the principal fords to the 
capital; two of these, crossing the Tugela opposite Fort Williamson, 
run to Undini, another from Rorke’s Drift (where the late disastrous 
engagement took place) runs also to the same point, and another has 
its course from Utretch also to the capital, 
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84. A Sketch of Zululand and its People. 


In Zululand the seasons take place at a time just opposite to that in 
England. For instance, the winter there commences in March and ends 
about September; the summer on the other hand being from September 
to March. _ 

It is supposed that the inhabitants of this country originally came 
from the north-east—Egypt or the sources of the Nile—and “that the 
crowd of people found painted on the walls, as in battle with the Egyp- 
tians, or as prisoners, bear throughout the stamp of the Kaffir tribes.”’ 
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The history of the forerunners of the present King Cetewayo is 
briefly as follows :—It appears that some 50 years ago, when the coast 
region of central Africa was in possession of a number of small tribes, 
that one named Chaka, son of one of the chiefs of the Zulu clan, 
having excited his father’s jealousy, had to leave hishome. Somewhere 
near St. Lucia Bay it is reported that he met, or came in contact with 
some shipwrecked British sailors, who taught him something of military 
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discipline. Taking advantage of the knowledge he thus gained, he be- 
came a terror to those around him, by putting every rival to death. In 
or about the year 1813 he became the chief of his tribe, whereupon 
he made all his people soldiers and commenced war on his neigh- 
bours. This Chief enjoyed his power for a quarter of a century, and 
be was succeeded by his brother Dingaan. This brother was just as 
cruel as Chaka had been, and through his cruelty was turned out of 
Natal by the Dutch colonists, and his kingdom became his brother’s, 
whose name was Panda, the father of the present King, Cetewayo. 

The Zulus have a peculiar language of their own, which I believe is 
not difficult to learn. In their wild state they are savage and cruel. 

The following graphic story will serve as an illustration—it records 
the death of the first martyr in Zulu Land :— 

“Joseph, with his wife and two little children, resided at Inyezano, 
near the mission station of the Rev. F’. Frohling, who writes that it was 
Joseph’s ‘sole desire to be a Christian, and to enter into the Kingdom 
of God.’ But trial and danger lay in his path. In the New Testament 
we read of the silversmiths, makers of idols, being against the Gospel 
because the apostles said ‘ there be no gods which were made with hands.’ 
So in Zululand, the Izanuzi, or witch-doctors, find they will be trusted 
no more if Christianity should spread, and they hate Christian Zulus, 
and do what they can to hurt them. 

‘On Joseph they poured out their fiercest hatred. Some cows be- 
longing to Usidwangb, a chief living near Inyezane, took lung-sickness 
and died. The Zulus ate their flesh; some sickened, and one Zulu died. 
Six of these witch-doctors then said to Cetwayo, the king, that Joseph 
was a sorcerer, that he had bought poison from a missionory, the good 
Bishop Screuder, and had mixed it with the meat of the cattle that 
died! So the awful order was given that Joseph must die, and his 
wife, his children, and his cattle must become the king’s. 

‘Soon was the sad sentence carried out. In the early dawn of Sab- 
bath, March 4, 1877, Joseph, with his wife, bent his knee in prayer, 
thanking God for his loving care during the night, and asking His help 
in the hour of need—soon, alas! to come. He was still on his knees, 
when a wild, raging band of Zulus came to his house and drew him forth, 
beating him cruelly as they dragged him along, and tying him to atree, 
near the house of the missionary. There for upwards of two hours he 
had tostand in the scorching sun, the flies clustering in black swarms 


on his bleeding wounds, and when he attempted to speak, blows were 


showered on him without mercy. About eight o'clock, in spite of every 
effort of the missionary to obtain his freedom, the crowd, panting for 
his blood, took Joseph from the tree and hurried him away, shooting at 
him when he struggled to get free. When about a mile off, they tied 
him to a tree once more. Joseph now begged them very earnestly to 
allow him a few moments for prayer, but they turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties. Then without delay they fired six shots into his body, beat 
in his skull with knobkerrie clubs, and, taking up his corpse, all battered 
and bleeding, they threw it disdainfully into the river as food for the 
crocodiles. Thus so sadly and fearfally ended Joseph’s short life on 
earth, and thus he won a martyr’s crown.” 
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86 The Wonders of the Ocean. 


Cetewayo’s rule is intolerably cruel; the marriage customs are barba- 
rous, making bloodshed a young man’s necessary passport to married 
life. The Zulu women do most of the work. It is said that under 
Christian training and kindness they are capable of improvement. We 
cannot, therefore, help regretting the war which is now raging there, 
and although in this short paper we cannot dwell upon it, we must all 
hope that the time is near at hand when Peace, the harbinger of all 
that is good, shall hold her sway again over the length and breadth of 
that dark land, so that the Missionaries and others may carry the glad 
tidings of joy into it, and cease not until the Zulu tribes shall become a 
peaceful and Christian race ! WILLIAM OUIN. 





THE WONDERS OF THE OCEAN. 


It is supposed that not less than three-fourths of the globe are 
covered by the waters of the ocean. ‘This difference in the comparative 
amount of land and water is remarkable. But it would seem to be 
actually necessary as the world is at present constituted. If the 
quantities of dry land and sea as they now exist were changed, Dr. 
Prout tells us there would not be enough of water to preserve the sur- 
face of the land in a moist state, and the greater part would be in the 
situation of the deserts of Africa, and totally unfitted for the habitation 
of human beings. | 

The depth of the ocean is not yet satisfactorily determined, but we 
know it varies greatly, presenting heights and depths similar to those 
occurring on the surface of the dry land. ‘The depth of the sea round 
the coasts of England has been supposed not to exceed 120 ft., and on 
those of Scotland to be about 360 ft. ; whilst on the western coasts of 
Treland it is considered to be about 2,000 ft. In the South Atlantic, 
Captain Denham, of her Majesty’s ship “ Herald,” reported bottom at 
the depth of 46,000 ft. M. F. Maury states that “from the top of 
Chimborazo to the deepest bottom of the Atlantic yet reached by the 
plummet, the distance is nine miles.’’ 





“ My God shall supply all your need according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus’ —Phil, iv. 19. 


What a rich promise is this for the 
needy! May we have faith to lay 
hold of it, and plead it before the 
throne of grace! May we embrace it 
for our strength and consolation in 
the time of weakness and felt need! 
for why should any Christian despond 
when God has promised him help 
according to such a measure as this— 
the measure, not of man’s feebleness 
and faithfulness, the measure of His 
own riches in glory, by Christ Jesus. 
‘‘T am poor and needy, yet the Lord 
thinketh upon me; ” It is better to be 





in this happy poverty than to have all 
the riches of the ungodly; and if we 
listen to what the Spirit of God saith 
to the churches, we shall hear Him 
declare those to be most of all 
‘‘ wretched, and poor, and blind, and 
naked,” who are saying, ‘‘ I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing.” Let me then take 
courage from my very necessities, and 
make my poverty my plea. He will 
never be weary of supplying the 
needs of His people, nor turn away 
His ear from their ery. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


‘¢ A small remnant of the old 
Norman customs is found in the 
Channel Islands. These claim to be 
Norman, belonging to Her Majesty as 
Duchess of Normandy. 

It is well known that Rollo was the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. 
Rollo was a good prince and benefited 
his duchy. He instituted a custom, 
known by the name of the Crz de 
Haro, Haro stands for Ha Rollo! 
Le Cri de Haro is a cry for Rollo’s 
help. The words are ‘ Haro! Haro! 
Haro! «& mon aide, mon prince ! ’ 
which is the French for ‘ Help! 
Help! Help! Rollo my prince ’ 
This resembles the benefit of Clergy 
in the middle ages. It was to prevent 
arrests for debt when the person had 
some small property. 

. The Channel Islands were part of 
the duchy of Normandy, and con- 
sequently had this privilege. Thus, 
if a man, possessing some small 
property, was arrested for debt, fell 
on his knees and invoked Rollo’s aid, 
it became illegal to touch him or 
imprison him for his debt. This 
seemed completely a thing of the past 
until it was curiously used last year. 
A foreigner, who had got into serious 
trouble, was ordered to leave the 
Island of Guernsey. He had been 
sued for libel and had refused to pay 
the damages. He refused to leave. 
He was accordingly conducted to the 
steamer by force. Asa last resource 
he fell on his knees and invoked the 
aid of Rollo. This only elicited 
laughter and was disregarded. The 
Queen was graciously pleased to 
pardon the foreigner, who returned in 
triumph. He endeavoured to show 
that the officials had violated a sacred 


law of custom. No notice was taken | 


of him by the authorities, but one of 
the local newspapers proved that this 
privilege was peculiar to natives of 
the four Islands.” 
Translated by ExToRKIS, 
When the last census of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was taken, it 


was found that 14 out of 17 of the | persons, to have too much clothing 


| than too little. 


people were engaged in some definite 
branch of industry as a means of 
subsistence. 
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To PRESERVE BovquEets,—When 
you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it 
lightly with cold water, then put it in 
a vessel containing some soapsuds, 
which nourish the roots, and keep the 
flowers as good as new. Take the 
bouquet out of the suds every morn- 
ing, and lay it sideways in fresh 
water, the stock entering first into the 
water ; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out, and sprinkle the 
flowers lightly by the hand with pure 
water. Replace the flowers in the 
soapsuds, and they will bloom as fresh 
as when gathered. 


To PrEseRVE DocuMENTS From 
FireE.—LEvery will, deed, or other 
document that it may be considered 
necessary to preserve from fire should 
be wrapped in a flannel envelope, for 
such papers are not always secure 
when placed in an iron safe. Some 
parchment deeds were lately destroyed 
by the heating of an iron safe during 
a fire. In the same chest were other 
deeds which had been folded up in 
several sheets of brown paper; all 
these were preserved uninjured. The 
explanation is simple :—Brown paper 
is a bad conductor of heat; it will 
smoulder and smoke, but it with diffi- 
culty ignites. This fact should induce 
us to use even a better material than 
paper tor the purpose, namely, flannel. 


SUMMER CLOTHING.—For all per- 
sons, especially invalids, a thin 
material of woollen gauze, next the 
skin, is safest and best, because it is 
a non-conductor, and carries heat from 
the body more slowly than cotton, 
linen, or silk. The warmer the 
weather the more need for woollen 
next the skin. All garments worn 
next the skin during the day should 


be removed at night and spread out 


for thorough airing and drying. 
Cotton is the best material to be worn 
next the skin at night. All changes 
from a heavier to a lighter clothing in 
Summer should be made by putting 
on the lighter clothing the first thing 
in the morning. It is safer for 
children, for invalids, and for old 
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HELP ME TO BE FREE. 


A quiet little village in the state of Michigan had become awakened 
on the temperance question. The people seemed te have become aware 
of the fact that the place was not thriving as well as some of the 
neighbouring villages, and a few of the more intelligent set to work to 
learn the cause. ‘They had only to look about them a little to see that 
a large proportion of the men in the place were in the habit of drink- 
ing more or less, and that the saloons with which the village was over- 
stocked clearly accounted for the lack of prosperity. Like wise men, 
when they had discovered the cause, they determined, if possible, to 
remove it. They called meetings to discuss the subject, and invited 
any to speak who might feel inclined to do so. Quite a number availed 
themselves of the privilege, and a few tried feebly to defend the traffic. 

In the midst of one of the meetings, a man rose tremblingly, and 
said, “ Will you hear a few words from me?” “ Yes,’’ was the reply, 
and from all parts of the room came the echo, ‘‘ Hear him, hear him !” 
They knew him as a confirmed inebriate, but to-night they saw that 
he was perfectly sober and terribly in earnest. He spoke with all the 
eloquence of truth: “A few years ago I was a respectable man; but I 
learned to drink, and‘for five years I have been a drunkard; and he 
looked as if he would sink through the floor from very shame at such a 
confession. ‘‘ I had a father, but he sleeps in yonder graveyard. I had 
a mother, bui she sleeps by his side. ‘They went there broken-hearted 
at the prospect that their only son would probably die a drunkard. I 
have a thousand times resolved that I would drink no more. I have 
actually drawn the blood from my veins with which to sign the pledge 
that I would never again touch the poisonous cup. But when I go 
through the streets I see it at every corner; the fumes of liquor strike 
my senses; my brain is turned; reason reels and totters; the waves 
of temptation roll over me; all my resolutions are swept away; and I 
find myself again disgraced and overthrown by this monster. Remove 
the temptation from me, and I may, once more, be a man! Oh! have 
pity upom me, and help me to be free!” His words were electrical, 
and stirred those men as they were never stirred before. They rallied 
all their strength and went to work with a will, and the village soon 
began to show the effect of their labours. 

Such drunkards are to be found everywhere. Their name is Legion. 
Weak-minded are they ? Some of the brightest intellects in the land 
are among them. No power of will? Wait until you have struggled 
with one-half the desperate energy that they have done against some 
mighty power, in whose grip you find yourself as weak as the tiny 
insect which you crush with your foot, then, perchance, your voice 
would join in the cry that comes from every city and hamlet in the 
land, “‘ Oh, help me to be free!” Who is ready to lenda helping hand ? 





STEWED oR BakeD FRvuItT.—So few people eat pie-crust that it is almost a waste 
of time to make it. Itis therefore better to bake the fruit in a little water and 
sugar, either in adish or basin, with a plate over it to keep in the steam. In another 
dish serve a little rice that has been baked or boiled in milk. This eaten with the 
fruit is palatable and wholesome.—CuiIswick. 











Religion does 
manners. 
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GOT HOME AT LAST. 


There was a woman far advanced in years, 

Life she had found a pilgrimage of tears. 

Great was her poverty, forlorn her state, 

She was bereft indeed, and desolate. 

An old oak chair, a stool, a bed, a shelf 

With cups and platters, formed her worldly pelf. 
Her mean abode could boast a Bible too, 

But ah! too seldom looked she thereinto ; 
Though never—poor blind soul—neglected she 
To dust it every morning carefully. 


Husband and children she by death had lost, 
And all her cherished wishes had been crossed, 
Till she to sullen gloom had given way ; 

But on her dawned at length a happy day. 
’Twas on a cold and stormy winter’s night 

Her hut took fire, and she escaped by flight. 
The greedy flames consumed her little all, 
Then Nancy Dean began on God to call. 

A neighbour kind and good gave shelter free, 
And she was housed and cared for tenderly. 


She saw how sinful had her murmuring been, 

She felt the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

And now one wish remained—some fruit to show, 
Ere death should cut her down and lay her low. 

And this was granted her; for through her long 
And suffering illness, faith was firm and strong. 
Patient submission was her constant grace, 

A radiant smile was ever on her face. 

Her every burden upon Christ she cast, 

And her last words were these—** Got home at last.” 


THOMSON SHARP. 





PITHY SAYINGS. 


not destroy good | Opposition gives opinion strength. 
Duties are ours, events are Gods. 


Malice is murder begun. Time is poor mans’ fortune. 
A Faithful friend is the medicine of | Eloquence is logic set on fire. 


life. 





Hypocrisy in religion is a lie. 


Punctuality gives weight to character. | Truth is the object of trust. 


Man is a bundle of habits. 


' Ignorance is the nurse of impiety. 


Zeal is love increased. | Measure your life by acts of goodness, 
There is no bye-road to heaven. | not by years. 

Envy is the first native of hell. | The apparel oft proclaims the man. 
No wicked man is happy. _ Be always at leasure to do good. 

Our cradle rocks us to the tomb. ' The hand that gives, gathers. 


Love divine has paid one price for all. Pardons often, thyself often. 


Minds are never to be sold. 


Selected, R. R. 
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Sanskrit is the name of the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and is classed 
with the great Indo-European family. 
It boasts a very voluminous literature, 
consisting of epics, plays and philo- 
sophical treatises, all of immense 
value to the philologer. 

Lithuanian is the tongue of an 
ancient, “yet small and gradually 
diminishing race, dwelling on the 
shores of the Baltic, but who have 
ceased to form an _ independent 
nationality. 

Now, philologists have long noticed 
the marked affinity which Lithnanian 
and Sanskrit bear one to the other; 
and, in fact, among the Lithnanians 
themselves there are some hazy tradi- 
tions current as to their common 
origin with the Hindus. 

A continental journal informs us of 
a young Hindoo who visited Lith- 
uania expressly to enquire into this 
subject. At Konigsburg he met two 
merchants of the region, with whom, 
we are told, he carried on a conversa- 
tion in simple question and answer ; 
he in Sanskrit and the merchants in 
Lithuanian. 

Among the numerous surmises as 
to the origin of the exclamation 
‘‘Hear! Hear!” as applied to an 
orator, is one to the effect that a 


father of the primitive church who > 
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NOTES. 


was accustomed to preach in a very 
large basilica, was wont to pause 
periodically in the delivery of his 
sermon and to ask his congregation at 
the extremity of the nave whether 
they could hear what he was saying, 
The reverend preacher had a very 
powerful voice, so the faithful in the 
back settlements were usually enabled 
to cry out in approving accents ‘* We 
hear! We hear ! ’—Iillustrated Lon- 
don News. 

An English gentleman and an 
Afghan of Persian descent have re- 
cently completed a translation into 
Persian of Chaucer’s *‘ Knight’s Tale.” 
The task has of course involved great 
literary labour, and now the question 
is, who is to publish it. 

Who does not deplore the irre- 
parable loss of the Birmingham 
Library ? It boasted the largest 
collection of Shakesperian books in the 
world, comprising 8,000 volumes in 20: 
different tongues and dialects, the 
latest additions being copies of Hamlet 
in Welsh and Hindustani. The library 
was started about 12 years back by a 
small band of Shakesperian Scholars, 
whose intention was that it should be 
a receptacle for matters Shakesperian 
second to none. 

ANTIQUARIAN. 
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ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


19, Double Acrostic. 
Initials, a city; finals, its river. 
1. A river in Somerset that tlows. 
2. Two vowels a diphthong that 
compose 
3, A kind of riddle. 4. A curious toy 
To delight the eye of a girl or boy. 
20° (A bird: Nine letters.) 
When Peter hid his master’s cane, 
My 34, 2, 7, he deemed it. 
But when he felt it on his back, 
He otherwise esteemed it. 





He took his 4, 2, 7, 8, 9, 
In solitary state, 


| And held his 8, 9, 6, 7, down, 


Repining at his fate. 
A visitor, approaching, said, 

‘¢Why mope you hear, my lad ?” 
He answered with a 4, 6, 1, 

Which was athing more sad, 
Than had he met a great she-bear 

Robbed of her whelps, I ween, 


| Or bya mad 1, 2, 3, 4, 


Tossed in the air had been. 





KEY TO APRIL ACROSTICS. 
14. Her-it-age; 15. Ear-wig; 16. Butter-fy; 17. Alfred; 18. Thou-sand. 
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Oh, my sweetheart ! She’s the sweetest, 


And the fairest ever seen ; 
She is queen of baby-angels, 
And she bears a queenly mien. 


Little sweetheart coos and nestles 
Close upon my pulsing heart ; 
May the warmth to-day refreshing 

Nevermore from it depart, 


Sweetheart’s tiny hand, and dimpled, 


Presseth on my glowing cheek ; 


Oh, the thrill the small touch giveth, 


Making glad and strong the weak. 


The blue eyes of little sweetheart 
Utter to me royal things ; 
And the rosy mouth, though silent, 





In my circling arms dwells sweetheart. 
And my bosom is her home; 
Happy breast! With sucha tenant, | 
Happier, if it never roam. 


Thanks to God for little sweetheart, 
There’s no dearer one than she,,. 
And I wonder daily, hourly, 
How she ever came to me. 


Oh, to grow more like my sweetheart, 
Purer, truer, nobler-souled, 

I, the mother, am aspiring, 
I, a wee one in Christ’s fold. 


Yes, I love my little sweetheart, 
And I love the Lord of love ; 
Heart to heart we live in rapture 





Blissful airs forever sings By and by to live above. Kiz.. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT GARDENS AND GARDENING. 


Very little is known of the gardening of the earliest nations. The. 
Garden of Eden is the most ancient of which we have any record. That 
much progress was made in the art of gardening, even in the remotest 
historic times, there can be little doubt. Xenophon, who wrote four 
hundred years ‘before our era, speaks of the taste of the kings of Persia 
for gardens, which, he says, they called Paradises. Strabo tells us of a 
garden on the River Orontes, which, in his time was nine miles in cir- 
cumference. In midsummer, cypresses and laurels formed a dense and 
delightful shade, whilst hundreds of little rivulets of the purest water 
flowed from all the hills, irrigating the soil, and freshening the atmo- 
sphere. These Persian gardens were regular in design, the trees being 
planted in straight lines, and the alleys bordered with roses, violets, and. 
other fragrant flowers. Among the trees, what is now called the- 
English elm held the place of honour. Arbours, aviaries filled with. 
rare birds, fountains and towers, were the chief ornaments. 

If we can rely upon the accounts which have been handed down to us,. 
the “‘ hanging gardens”? of Nineveh and Babylon have not been sur- 
passed by any in later times. Of the hanging gardens of Babylon, we 
are told that they were on a level with the walls of the city, being sup- 
ported upon columns, the height of which was forty cubits. They were 
reached by means of steps or terraces, rising one above another, and 
constructed of huge blocks of stone, supported by pillars, and covered 
with earth. On these were trees so vigorous that some of them were 
fifty cubits high, and eight in diameter. "From a distance the garden 
looked like a forest on the crest of a mountain. Different accounts are 
given of the origin of these gardens. By some they are attributed to 
Ninus and Semiramis; while others allege that they were built by an 
Assyrian king, whose wife, having been born in a fertile and picturesque 
region of Persia, could not reconcile herself to the monotonous aspect of. 
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the environs of Babylon, and therefore begged her husband for a garden , 
which would supply what she missed in the hills and valleys of her a | 
native land. ‘The ruins of these gardens, consisting of rubbish scattered 
over some high hills, may still be seen in the environs of Hellah, on the 
left bank of the Euphrates. 

The gardens of the old Egyptians were of two kinds: the sacred 
gardens, and the gardens of individuals, ‘They were cultivated with 

extreme care, and contained both useful and ornamental plants in large 
numbers. They were simple in design, the lines being all straight. The 
flower-beds were small and square, the alleys being shaded by trees of 
luxuriant foliage. Many plants were cultivated in red clay pots, 
arranged around the sides of the alleys and the edges of the flower-beds. 
The vineyard generally occupied the centre of the garden, while pleasant 
summer-houses were scattered here and there. Numerous small ponds, 
in which grew a variety of aquatic plants, furnished the water necessary 
to irrigate the soil. 

The Greeks seem to have borrowed their methods of gardening from 
Persia, and the Romans in their turn copied from the Greeks. Both 
Romans and Greeks were excellent gardeners, paying much attention an 
to ornament. a 

All nations, who have ever practiced gardening to any noticeable "a 
extent, seem to have endeavoured to modify the principles of the art so ae 
as to adjust them to the climate and country in which they lived. Hi 








Under the burning skies of Asia, for example, we find stately groves of 
magnificent shade-trees, beneath whose shelter their indolent possessors 
seught protection from the extreme heat; while in the more temperate os 
latitudes of Greece and Italy, gardens were enriched with statuary, wa 
abounded in pleasure-houses, and other architectural displays, and were " 
surrounded and planted with low trees and shrubbery, which afforded 
shade without excluding the sunlight. Among our rude ancestors, the 
Gauls and _ Britons, eardening mainly consisted in forming vast | 
inclosures or preserves for the game, in hunting which they took such Hn 4 
delight. |e 
During the Middle Ages, gardening continued to be sedulously prose- ¥ 
cuted in all the more civilized parts of Europe. Charlemagne enacted it 
laws for its encouragement. ‘That monarch, who places the rose, the ay 
iilv, the heliotrope, and the iris, among his favourite flowers, gives us | 
an enumeration of plants medicinal, culinary, and ornamental, which 
shows that the variety of field and earden products was nearly as great 
in his day as in our own. Even in comparatively barbarous regions, 
gardening was then carried to great perfection by the monks, traces of 
whose skill and industry are still to be seen in the vicinity of many a 
ruined monastery through Great Britain and on the continent of 
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Kurope. 

Cardinal D’Esie, to whom the revival of Italian gardening is mainly a 
due, laid out his famous gardens upon the site of those of the Emperor a 
Adrian, and many of the vases, statues, and other works of ornamenta- ’ ij 
tion of the older gardens were here brought to light, and once more . ny} 
applied to their former uses. Balustraded terraces of masonry, grand at | 


Stairways, arcades, architectural grottoes, high clipped hedges, with a 
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niches and recesses, enriched with sculptured figures, were the principal 
features of the Italian style, as it was first, introduced into Kurope after 
the revival of art. It soon spread over the entire continent, and found 
a hearty welcome in England. In France it was considerably modified 
to suit the conditions of the colder climate and more level country. 
There the terraces and arcades were given up, their places being supplied 
by long avenues of trees, and grass-plats, and flower-beds of intricate 
geometrical forms. Le Notre, the famous gardener of Louis XIV., was 
the master spirit of this style, and his plans and models, as displayed in 
the gardens of Versailles, found imitators all over Europe, and are to 
this day the truest representations of what may be termed the French 
style of gardening. 

England, having adopted in turn the Italian, French, and Dutch 
styles of gardening, has now settled down into what is termed the 
“natural style,’? which has also been received and imitated by every 
nation of Europe, and likewise in this country, and is now fully 
recognized as uniting in itself all the qualities demanded by the most 
correct and refined taste. In it nature is the gardener’s only model. 
The straight lines and stiff terraces have yielded to flowing curves, 
broad, smooth lawns and verdant slopes; while the formal avenues and 
geometrical clumps in which trees had been arranged, have been super- 
seded by beautiful windings and an irregularity of grouping, which 
relieves the eye and adorns the scene. Like every good thing, this 
natural style is sometimes overdone. Its followers have been known to 
scatter over their grounds great fragments of rock, thrown at random 
among briers and woods, with perhaps a mouldering log or two, to 
imitate the foreground of a picture. The new style thus created is 
known as “the picturesque.” Jn it, not only is the wildness and 
abruptness of the natural forest imitated, but, in too many cases, 
exceeded ; thus losing sight of the fact that, in bringing those 
characteristics in immediate contact with the habitations of civilized 
man, the unity of the whole may be destroyed. | 

The natural style, however, still holds its own, having been adopted, 
with suitable modifications and improvements, in all civilized countries. 
At the same time, a growing taste for botany and horticulture, and the 
introduction of many foreign plants, has given rise, in England 
especially, to a style to which has been applied the name of 
‘“‘gardenesque.” Its characteristic feature is the display of the beauty 
of individual trees or other plants. 





RINGHURST COMMON ; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINCENT RoBINSON. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 


Though it was as bright a mid-day as ever shone in October, and a 
little sun tempered the air, the recent heavy rains having beaten down 
the blades of grass, left the ground damp and quagey, and the Common 
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looked very bare and gloomy. There stood the solitary tent—the dingy 
abode from which a soul not iong before had taken its flight to heaven 
—a relic of poverty. What memories clustered round that dirty, crazy- 
looking covering! How many prayers had soared to the skies from 
beneath that canvas, which was now little more than'rags in a state of 
decomposition, supported by rotting timber! When the auctioneer and 
his clerk arrived, they were greeted with laughter by a small crowd of 
men, women, and boys which had assembled outside the tent. Giles 
Hammerdown passed quickly through their midst, and the small crowd 
followed him inside. The red partition had been taken down, and the 
little effects were for the most part arranged in the middle of the 
eround, with the exception of a few which were reared against the side 
of the tent. The old platform upon which Tim had stood many a time, 
was used, with a table upon it, by the auctioneer for the purpose of 
conducting the sale. Mounted on this rostrum, he struck the table 
with his small wooden hammer, and the company who had been laugh- 
ing and joking one with another, were informed that their bids would 
now be taken. 

Whilst this part of the business was being transacted, two men 
riding past on horseback were attracted by the hubbub, and stopped 
their horses to listen. One of the men appeared between sixty and 
seventy years old and grew a fine beard; his complexion was ruddy, 
and though time had set a few wrinkles in his face, he looked robust 
and active. His companion was another type, being very pale, with 
light hair and blue eyes; his frame was broad set, though somewhat 
attenuated; there was a morose look on his countenance, and he was 
younger than his friend by at least ten years. After standing still a 
few seconds, the elder of the two, looking hard at the tent, said, in a 
deep voice, ‘*‘ What place is this, Richard ?”’ 

“Some rebels’ rendezvous, depend upon it,” he answered. 

“ Aye, indeed, the noise sounds rude enough; its almost as bad as a 
gang of mad marines.” 

“Here comes a man,” said the other; “perhaps he can tell us, 
though its time we hurried on.”’ 

The man who approached them was Tim, who had come to see how 
the sale had terminated. ‘The elder horseman beckoned to him, and 
enquired whether he knew what was going on there. 

“ Tt’s only a tent, sir, they’re selling by auction, it will be down, I 
dare say, before night.” : 

“That all? Thank you,” he returned, carelessly. 

“ Are we right for Hugh Villa?” asked his friend. : 
, “Yes, sir, keep straight across the Common and it will bring you to 
the door.” 

With this the two riders spurred their horses and galloped off side by 
side, Tim, in wonder, watching their retreating figures until they were 
lost in the haze. He then turned his face towards the tent—dark, 
slum, comfortless—which filled him with conflicting and painful 
memories, and, as he did so, the men, women and boys came out in 
noisy groups, jeering, jibing and hustling one against the other on their 
way to the town. ‘The next minute, although the light was very 1m- 
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perfect, he descried at a short distance Giles Hammerdown and his 
clerk, walking away together, chatting lightsomely. He quickly 
reached them, feeling anxious to hear something of the result, and 
enquired with earnestness of the little wiry, witty, sordid auctioneer, 
how the property had sold ? 

‘¢ Property, do you call it ?” he replied sharply, with a laugh and a 
wink at his clerk,—‘ Rubbish! and that name is too good for it.” 

So saying, the two auctioneers, appraisers, and valuers, turned on. 
their respective heels and left the solitary man to his painful medita- 
tions and reflections on the past. 

As these flippant words were uttered, for a moment a black cloud 
seemed to gather round poor Tim’s soul. He was wounded—but as he 
walked along, his brain laden with burdensome thoughts, a gentle 
angel hovered near and soothed the wound, and as he sighed, he said’ 


in tears, “ But truly God is merciful!’ and kissed his little daughter’s. 
hand. 


CHAPTER IX.—A REVELATION, 


By easy stages the two horsemen, who halted a few moments on Ring-. 
hurst Common to gaze at the tent and make casual enquiry thereabout, 
had travelled from London. Their arrival was anticipated at least a 
week earlier at Hugh Villa, allowing for any delay on the road. But 
the two travellers had protracted their journey, by putting up—often 
unnecessarily indeed—at old quaint way-side inns about mid-day, enter- 


_ ing into long dialogues until night crept on which compelled them to: 


wait for day-break before they could set out again. The elder of the 
two men, Captain Rudd, had not long returned from the West Indies, 
and was on his way to see his son before he set out on another voyage ; 
and Richard Coinhart—Gertrude’s father—accompanied him, When 
they arrived Dan O’Duffy took charge of the horses, brushed them 
down, fed them, and made them each a clean and comfortable bed of 
straw in his master’s stable, which was constructed to accommodate 
other cattle as well as his own. Having done this and locked the stable 
door, he betook himself to a small apartment at the rear of the house, 
and joined Gurth and his sister, who were sitting together. Meanwhile, 
the Captain and his friend having refreshed themselves, sat round the 
bright drawing-room fire and entered intoconversation. Doctor Rudd 
listened with great interest to some of his father’s sea-faring stories, 
which he recited in a most homely way. Gertrude, too, was leaning on 
her father’s arm, delighted to listen to the Captain, who, whenever 
he visited them, took care to have more than his share of the talk. If, 
perchance, any of them attempted to edge in a word, it seemed 
but to excite his enthusiasm, and they were soon glad to resort to listen- 
ing as a means of arresting his loquacity. Men who have seen much, 
often say much; and it is to such after all, that the world is indebted 
for a great deal of its information. Wise governments seldom depute 
deaf and dumb men to make geographical or scientific investigations. 
Indeed, it would become mortally tedious for a committee of gentlemen 
to watch the most clear-sighted deaf and dumb individual give an 
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-archeological analysis on his finger tips. A still tongue makes a wise 
head, truly,—but in most cases only its own head,—and had the Cap- 
tain’s wisdom depended upon a still tongue, he would verily have been 
one of the most arrant blockheads breathing, for nothing but sound 
sleep prevented him talking for long together, and even then he oc- 
casionally indulged in conversation with the goblins of his dreams. But 
notwithstanding all this, his voice was the sweetest music to his son— 
and caused his heart to throb with intense love as he sat near him and 
looked now and again into his generous, weather-beaten face, so kind, 
so full of animation that he seemed to read a golden poem in every 
furrow on his aged, sunny cheek. 

After he had spun a few of what are nautically termed “ yarns,” he 
hegan making enquiries about his son’s position in Ringhurst. 

‘Well, Hubert,” he said, throwing himself back in the arm-chair, 
‘and how does the air agree with you? and what is more important, 
how do the people receive you ? ” 

‘JT am received warmly by the major part,” replied the doctor, ‘ but 
then you know, father, there are a lot of little troublesome, meddling, 
prying, pettifogging inquisitive sheep in every flock, and there are a few 
an maine.” 

“To be sure,”’ said Richard Coinhart, “that reminds me of a story 
one of the inn-keepers told us on the road, of two men ina church, who 
during the service were having a dispute about Balaam’s ass.” 

“The host assured us it was a fact, Hubert,” replied the Captain, 
laughing, “in a church—ha! ha!—on a Sunday morning—ha! ha! ha! 
—while:the man was preaching his serrmon—tell the rest Richard.’ 

“It appears the elder of the two, who wore a wig,” resumed Richard, 
‘* on being flatly contradicted by the other, smote him on the eye, raising 
a large lump thereon ; whereupon the younger man pulled the offender's 
wig off and threw it down the church aisle. The sexton, who was 
attracted by the noise, and also by the unusual object falling at his feet, 
went and presented the shorn gentleman with his property, and on lead- 
ing them to the door, requested them in future to settle their differences 
outside.” 

‘What do you think of them for a pair of worshippers ? ” said the 
Captain, who could by no means conceal his enjoyment of the story, 
“and the host said it was a fact.” 

‘‘ T think they were worse than heathens,’ said Gertrude, glancing 
pleasingly at the Captain. ‘‘The people of Ringhurst are not quite so 
degraded as that, and I can’t think what the clergyman could have been 
about to. let the disturbance go so far.” 

‘“‘Oh, my dear, that’s easily accounted for,—the host told us the 
reason, and [ believe he’s a truthful man—though he gave us short 
measure three timee in one night. It was avery old fashioned church, 
and the pews were so high that, in order to see the clergyman, the con- 
eregation had to stand on their seats, for when they sat down they could 
see nothing but the roof.” 

‘Well, | have nothing so rude as that to annoy me,” said the doctor, 
who enjoyed the incident as much as the rest, ‘but the class I refer to 
are more insatiable than the wind, and quite as shifty, The more you 
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do, the more you may do. [I have built an institution for the millmen, 
and all the thanks you get is, ‘God bless you,’ for a moment; and when 
the excitement has subsided, they ectually begin to speculate suspiciously, 
as to where the money came from. After all a public life, even that of 
a benefactor, is a thankless post to fill; and were it not that I had a 
deep love for the work I have in hand, I should have taken your advice, 
father, and retired long ago.” 

“There's no need to be working yourself to death as you are doing,’ 
said Richard, “you have plenty of means—why not modify your. 
labours ? ” 

‘Yes, I often think he does too much,” said his wife. 

“No, Gertrude, dear, don’t say that ; it is impossible to do too much 
good,” returned the doctor. 

‘Well, I tell you what it is,’”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ whether I am doing 
too much or too little, if ’'am spared to return safely after another 
voyage, I shall retire; for | have had enough of the monotony of a sea- 
faring life.”’ 

‘But why not retire now, Captain, now that you are safe on land, 
and never go on the dangerous seas again ? ”’ asked Gertrude. 

‘“‘ That’s what I have been trying to persuade him to do,” said Richard, 
cheerfully rubbing his hands. 

‘Yes, don’t leave us any more, father,” urged his son eagerly. “ It is 
my constant, burning desire to see you quietly and happily settled near 
us. Don’t go again. It is different with me, I am young enough to 
work for years to come, you are getting old, and I want to see you end 
your days amid friends and quietude, and not to expose yourself any 
longer to the dangers of the ocean. Come now, let your son persuade 
you—don’t go again. If you do, who knows whether we shall ever see 
you again? Come stay with us.” 

His son took this opportunity of earnestly entreating him to remain, 
in the hope that it was well-timed and would be successful; but the 
Captain seemed bent on taking another voyage. 

‘“‘No, Hubert, I could not leave the dear old sea like that,” answered 
his father, looking into the fire. ‘‘ Though in it’s fierce moments it has 
often sought my life and terrified my heart, still at other times it has 
been so gentle that it has rocked me into happy dreams about friends 
and the home of my youth! No,I can’t leave it like that. I must 
ride over its rolling surface once more—only once more Hubert.” 

‘Then, let me persuade you, Captain, to remain with us in England,” 
said Gertrude, ‘‘ and do not go into those dreadful countries where men 
and women are turned into all sorts of colors and shapes, and the wild 
beasts run about and kill people.” 

“Yes, I must go just once more,” he returned, without raising his 
eyes from the fire. 

‘Shall I tell you why you are so anxious to get away ?” said Gertrude 
with a playful smile. 

‘Do child,” replied the Captain, taking her hand in his own for an 
instant with brightening countenance. 

‘“‘ Because you are in love.” 


““Truer words never escaped woman’s lips!” returned the Captain, 
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with an emphasis most impressive, and as he looked round upon them 
all, his eyes seemed almost to repeat his words. 

This statement had the effect of most startling announcements ; 
causing them to look excessively hard at the speaker, then excessively 
hard at each other, and finally surveying their own wonder, which in 
human nature is a very difficult thing to see with the naked eye. 

“Yes, I’m in love,” continued the Captain, when the paroxysm of 
surprise had subsided, with a significant look. ‘In love !—heaven 
knows it’s true; but not with a women. It is an old love,—a longing, 
burning, deep-seated love, which clings to my heart as ivy to the aged, 
crumbling stone.” 

“Tell us, father, who or what is the object of this great love ?’’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘¢T know you, with all your learning, Hubert, when [ tell you, will 
think it the idle dream of an old man, and Richard and Gertrude con- 
demn it as a wild foible.”’ 

“Nay, we would hear you speak of it, and congratulate you. Come, 
tell us the whole affair,’’ returned Richard. 

The Captain heaved a sigh, and looking thoughtfully down upon the 
hearthrug began his story ;— 

“Twenty-five years ago, when Hubert was staying in Spain, I left 
England for America to take the command of a large vessel, and to see 
her safely across the Atlantic with an important cargo. While the 
dockmen and crew completed lading—for after [ arrived they had four 
or five days work—I transacted other business | hadin hand. One day, 
the day before we set sail, having fulfilled all my engagements, I was 
walking leisurely up and down the dockyar¢? when I met with a lad 
about fifteen years old, who was an orphan. He was almost shoeless 
and scantily clad, living as it were, upon the crumbs the birds fed upon, 
or now and then on a portion of some poor man’s fare. I was taken 
up with the lad’s distressing history, and be*ng much attracted by his 
activity, took him on board as my cabin boy. The lad showed his 
eratitude in ways which the finest language cou'd not describe; indeed, 
he soon became the pride of the crew, for vis attention to duty, and his 
kind, gentle, yet animated disposition. He possessed withal a boyish 
humour, which entertained us for hours together. Next to my own son 
there was not a soul in the world to whom I felt a keener attachment, 
and it is intenser now than ever. My regard for him grew day by day, 
and I resoived that if I reached England, I wou'd educate and have 
him properly trained. But I shudder again when I recall the scene. 
We were but a few hundred miles from our port, when the sky blackened 
and the tempestuous wind whistled furiously round the vessel, and tore 
the stout rigging as if it were but flimsy toy-work, and the wild waters 
seemed to spit death into our faces. In a few minutes more the hatch- 
ways were burst in, and the ship began rapidly to fill with water. At 
the same moment one of the lite boats was dragged from its bearings. 
The remaining boat was seized in time, and my dear .aithful little cabin 
boy—who fell senseless when he left my side—with some of the crew, 
was rescued. We soon lost sight of them, and I had resigned myself to 
death, when a heavy object struck the side of the ship. My blood 
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chilled when I saw the second mate leap overboard instantly, crying out 
as he did so :—‘Follow Captain! It’s the lifeboat!’ The other boat had 
been beaten back by the waves, and I had scarcely time to jump into it 
—which by God’s help I reached—when the vessel and all her cargo 
went down, and I was saved from the jaws of death, The moment we 
had recovered the first terrible shock, we called out at the top of our 
voices for help, in the hope that we might reach the other boat, but it 
must have been driven miles in another direction, or turned over, for I 
have never seen or heard anything of the boat or crew from that day 
to this. ‘God bless that boy,’ he continued, ‘if he was drowned, he’s 
in heaven! He crouched at my feet when he thought the ship was 
going to sink with me in it, and said as he kissed me, ‘Let me go with 
you Captain ;’ and when I think of his pale face as they lowered him 
into the boat, in his very swoon seeming to clutch me to his heart, ’m 
in love with him !” 

‘Well, father,’’ said Hubert, “after all, I, for one, can congratulate 
you on the quality of your love, for a nature so sweet as that boy’s is 
the very essence of pure life, and depend upon it, it will not lose its 
reward.” 

“Surely not, Hubert,” replied the Captain. 

‘“‘ Have no fear of that, Captain,” acquiesced Richard, ‘‘ depend upon 
it if you only knew where to find him, he is a happy and prosperous 
man by this time.” 7 

‘“} pray God he is; for prosperity could never crown a worthier 
soul.” 

When the Captain had uttered these words, they were all attracted 
by a sound from below, which took them very much by surprise. It was 
approaching midnight, and as they sat in silence they could distinctly 
hear a strange combination of voices, singing to a quaint old tune— 

‘¢ Glory to thee my God this night, 
For all the blessings of the light, 
Keep me, O Keep me, King of Kings, 
Beneath thine own Almighty wings.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WELCOME TO SUMMER. 


We will welcome glowing summer, 
With her rose-crowned, waving 
hair ; 
Bright and verdure-robed new-comer, 
Scattering beauty everywhere. 


When she comes, each gorgeous flower 
Richer, sweeter perfume yields ; 

Waving trees their cool shades dower ; 
Cattle dot the rolling fields. 





Softly float the gentle breezes, 
Billowing through the bending 
wheat ; 
Every care the soul releases, 
All earth whispers, ‘‘ Life is sweet!” 


So, we welcome glowing summer, 


With her rose-crowned, waving 
hair ; 

Bright and verdure-crowned new- 
comer, 


Scattering beauty everywhere. 
M, B. H. 
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GARIBALDI. 


Considerable curiosity is manifested in Italy regarding Garibaldi’s visit 
+o Rome. Although old and an invalid, he insisted on ‘leaving his island 
home to see his Sovereign. No doubt something i is pressing on the Geueral’s 
mind. He has been visited by his Monarch, but nothing has transpired as 
to what brought the veteran patriot so far. The following paper, written 
some years ago by our good friend A. J. Crespi will be interesting to the 
readers of ‘‘ After Work,”—EDIToR. 


“Several years ago, happening to take up a Dublin newspaper, my 
attention was arrested by an extract from an Italian journal, which 
stated, on what authority I do not know, that the schooner which, 
through storm and sunshine, had often done General Garibaldi good 
service, had been given up to the Italian Government, perhaps as an 
earnest of its gallant owner’s future tranquility. This schooner saw 
much wear and tear. Sheltered by its friendly walls, he set out on 
several memorable expeditions. Possibly the rumour was false, or 
possibly, as to the best of my belief if remained uncontradicted, it may 
be taken to signify that the broken-down, disappointed old man had 
at last relinquished all hope of quitting the barren strands of Caprera 
to take an active part in the affairs of his beloved country. His health, 
I believe, is failing. It is certain that the lion-hearted hero will 
never again lead the enthusiastic armies of his native land, I 
have heard, indeed, that so far from being able to head armies, his 
faltering footsteps require the guiding hand of faithful and attentive 
friends. He suffers from rheumatism, that terrible enemy of men 
who have been much exposed to the inclemency of the weather. The 
unhappy but short campaign ending in the lamentable action at 
the Pass of Aspromonte, the disastrous failure of his arms at Mentana, 
added to the few laurels which he gained in the defiles of the 
Tyrol some years ago, and his rash ‘attempt to assist the French 
during the Franco-Prussian war, have struck terrible blows at the root 
of his reputation as a genéral and statesman. When his little band 
set out on his first perilous march to Rome, a short time before the 
battle of Aspromonte, everyone regarded the enterprise with profound 
interest, and, hoping against hope, almost expected to hear that his 
arms had been victorious, and that, at the head of a handful of un- 
trained troops, the noble General had entered Rome and placed the 
scepire of the “‘ Eternal City’’ in the hands of his King. It was not to 
be. His rash adventure was nipped in the bud, and Italy was with 
difficulty saved from a hopeless collision with the power of France. 
Once more, after a lapse of half-a-dozen years, there was a repetition of 
the same imprudent attempt to free his country; but the murderous 
Chassepot brought it also to grief. 

On the whole his has been a erand and noble life, a life which 
might teach the world many useful and important lessons. He has lived for 
one object, for with indomitable perseverance and invincible courage 
he has sought to render possible the freedom of his country, its unity 
as a compact and happy nation, and its glorious restoration to ancient 
splendour and prosperity. He has heroically laboured amidst disap- 
pointment, poverty, and pain. When, having swept down on the troops 
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of the Neapolitan tyrant, and scattered them like dust, he hailed his 
Sovereign as King of all Italy, his goal seemed almost reached. Not 
so, however. Since then the fair city of the Lagunes has been added 
to the precious jewels in the Italian crown, and Rome has been rescued 
from Papal dominion. Yet I fear years must pass before Italy will be 
truly free from the Alps to the Adriatic, in peace and security at home 
and abroad. The most signal success could not justify the policy which 
led to Aspromonte and Mentana, but those unhappy contests displayed 
more clearly than ever the transcendent virtue, the magnanimous 
patriotism, and the firmness of purpose, the characteristics of the 
General, whose military glory, as a strategian, they have dimmed, but 
whose escutcheon as a man they have not dishonoured. 

Garibaldi offers a refreshing picture to the eye weary of looking at 
the Italy of the past and present. He combines the uprightness of 
Aristides, the stern simplicity of Cincinnatus, with the unselfish, pure- 
minded patriotism of Hampden. His worst enemies acknowledge the 
virtue and dignity of the man who chose poverty when he might 
have had wealth, disdained a proffered coronet, and scorned all thought 
of rest while work awaited him. There has never lived a man, occu- 
pying an exalted position, who has been more free from great faults. 
Tempted to the utmost, by his aversion to the priesthood, to punish 
them for their intolerance and cruelty, he never dyed his hands in 
their blood. Ruthless he has never been, either in the moment of 
defeat or in the honr of victory. He may have been stern and inflexible 
in the execution of his duty. At heart he is as kind as a woman, ag 
cuileless as a child. Uniting the courage of the hero with the tender- 
ness of a girl, he, who in battles and tempests has repeatedly risked his 
life to save that of others, wept like a child as he laid his dearly-loved 
Annetta in her rude and lonely grave. He who has gazed with calm 
indifference on adverse hosts marching against him, would have given 
the last drop of blood in his body rather than that one of his men 
should level a rifle at the Italian troops at Aspromonte. War with 
foreign oppressors he has never feared, but fratricidal strife fills him 
with horror. 

Garibaldi’s character as a man has sustained no blemish; but his 
judgment as a general and a statesman has twice been shown not to be 
of the first order, and he has fallen from the high position he once 
occupied. Nothing short of the most extraordinary victories could 
have excused the wildness of his expeditions; no successes, however 
could have fully justified the frightful risks he then encountered. 

What is the position of the lion-hearted warrior ? What the state 
of things around him? He has seen many of his fairest hopes blasted. 
He has been wounded to the quick to find that his loved land is not 
free in the broadest sense. He has had to confess that his life-long 
labours, his hard-fought battles, his wounds have not elevated Italy to 
the social and political dignity he once hoped she would attain. The 
Pontiff still lives at Rome. ‘The power of the Papacy is crippled, but 
its bark is loud and its bite threatening. The nation is poverty stricken. 
The exchequer is almost bankrupt. ‘The different parts of the kingdom 
are unsettled, and, to some extent, discontented. Such is the picture 
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before him. What then has been the fruit of his efforts? Have his 
victories been barren? Have the lives of Cavour, Mazzini, Ratazzi, 
and a hundred others been thrown away? Certainly not. They 
could not in one generation undo the evil fruits of the oppression of 
three or four hundred years, but their struggles have not been in vain. 
They have raised up friends to Italy ; they have shown the world that 
Italy retains the elements of greatness, and that from the depths of 
adversity and the apathy of ages, she rises respondent to the call of 
modern civilization and of Providence. A revival of the arts, of 
literature, and of commerce has commenced. We hear of restless 
strivings and strange energy—doubly strange in a land whose sons 
delight in sweet siestas and revel in a luxurious dolce far niente. The 
germs of national greatness are being rapidly developed. The Italian 
may not always have to repeat the sad words of the Roman peasant, 
“Roma, Roma, non é piu come prima era’? God alone can certainly 
tell what the future will bring forth. The fairest scenes of earth 
appear to be blasted amidst the beauty which enchants the eye, and 
blighted amidst the exceeding fertility which makes them envied of the 
world. What a wail of anguish is contained in the famous and pathetic 
ode of Filicaja, beginning with the sad words :— 
‘“‘Ttalia, Italia, tu cui feo la sorte!” 

The tide of civilization has swept northwards and westwards. Eng- 
land, the States of free America, Prussia, and France bear away the 
palm and seem likely to maintain their pre-eminence. The career of a 
nation has a certain resemblance to that ofa man. ‘There is the feeble- 
ness of infancy, the timidity of childhood, then the vigour of manhood, 
and finally there follows a period of natural and irreparable decay, 
ending in the tomb. There is no well-authenticated instance of the 
second rise of a nation to power and world-wide influence and renown. 
The pristine vigour of a race dies out; it becomes like an old man, 
unfit to re-embark on the giddy scenes which delighted and fascinated 
its adventurous youth. Perhaps the splendour of the Italian republics 
of the Middle Ages may seem a refutation of the fears I have expressed. 
But the nation now lives amidst other circumstances. The men who 
made Rome powerful—and those who made the names of Genoa and 
Venice dreaded, dwelt in the same land, it is true; were warmed by the 
same hot sun—were trained up amidst the same scenes and bore the 
same name; but the Italy of the Middle Age had been re-invigorated 
by new blood. Her population consisted to a great extent of the 
descendants of the rude but vigorous barbarians who had swept over 
the plains of Lombardy a thousand years before. Where, it may be 
asked, is the Italy of our day to find the vigour she no longer pos- 
sesses? Her patriotic sons have striven manfully against the decadence 
and apathy of their fellow-countrymen. I dare not expect, though I 
venture to express the hope, that the land which has given birth to the 
dauntless Garibaldi, the learned Mazzini, and the noble Cavour, may 
produce other brains and hearts whose successful work it may be to 
consolidate and renovate the whole kingdom. 

I am not sanguine in my hopes of the rejuvenescence of nations. 
Assyria, Carthage, and Egypt have passed away for ever. The proud 
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empire of Rome lives only in history, Neither Spain nor Holland will 
again rise to eminence. Last, but not least, Greece, apparently with 
freedom within her reach, is a land of slaves. Her glory is gone and is 
not likely to return. Italy, once the nursery of art and literature, 
retains few vestiges of the power which characterised the proud 
republics of the Middle Age. The lion of St. Mark 1s crippled, its 
horses are bridled. Pisa and Milan, Doria’s Genoa and Lorenzo’s 
Florence are the wrecks of what once they were. 

Lord Macaulay, a man who felt strongly all he said and did, and not 
addicted to exaggeration, nor disposed to look with over much favour 
on men or things, makes use, when speaking of those grand cities, of 
the following remarkable words :—“ We doubt whether any country of 
Europe, our own excepted, has at the present time reached so high a 
point of wealth and civilization as some parts of Italy had attained 
four hundred years ago.” He then proceeds to give a picture of those 
old cities, of such brilliancy as to remind the reader of tne scenes of an 
Eastern tale. Yet their beauty and wealth must have been imposing, 
for Macaulay, I repeat, was not a sentimental writer of fiction, but a 
calm, thoughtful, and profound historian. Not in our time will the 
flag of Italy again wave triumphantly over prosperous cities and 
wealthy marts; nor will it sweep grandly through the distant main, 
bearing the produce and plenty of the world to its fair and sunlit 
cities. Should Italy hereafter have a king worthy of her, and be 
governed by upright and able statesmen, the world will, for the first 
time in history, see a mighty nation rise from its ashes. Peace and 
prosperity will then revisit her beautiful cities, and a happy and useful 
career await her patriotic sons, after the long ages of bitter suffering 
endured by their fathers. Where is the king, where the statesmen, who 
are to inaugurate a golden age 2 

I feel the sincerest hope that the aged and suffering soldier may pass 
in honoured peace and quiet happiness his few remaining years. May 
he be comforted by the knowledge that he has done all that man could 
do, feeling that his Herculean efforts, although not as successful as he 
could have desired, have brought a rich reward; and supported by the 
assurance that his noble unselfish example will stir up true-hearted 
heroes in the future to follow in his steps and emulate his matchless. 
abnegation of self. 

When the still, cold hand of death is laid on one of the truest patriots 
Italy has ever known—and she has numbered among her sons Cincin- 
natus and the Gracchi, Crescentius and Arnold di Brescia, Dante 
Alighieri and Jerome Savonarola—only two words will need to be en- 
graved on his tomb-stone, “‘ Giuseppe Garibaldi.” To the Italy of the 
future these words will breathe a lesson, no elaborate epitaph could 
‘teach half so well. ALFRED CRESPI. 
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TREACLE Puppinc.—Some people make a treacle pudding as they make a rolly- 
polly jam,—but this is not the right way. ‘Treacle pudding should be made with 
a suet crust, and ina basin. Roll the paste very thin, and line a greased basin, 
then put a layer of treacle. Repeat this till the basin is full, then boil steady for 
‘two hours. Keep the water just below the top edge of the basin. When served, 
put a cup of treacle over the pudding, 
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THE PROMISES OF JESUS. 
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Trusting in the promises of Jesus. 
Chorus. 



















come, 
Trusting in the promises of Jesus ; 
‘Neath His royal banner we are 
marching home, 
Trusting in the promises of Jesus. 
Chorus. 
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When I was a lad, not so very long 
ago, a certain old lady used to say to 
me—‘‘ Be in at ten o’clock.” ‘‘ Never 
drink spirits.” ‘‘ Fear God,” and many 
other wise words; but I took them 
like pills: needful, but nasty. Many 
a time have I shrugged my shoulder, 
and said—‘‘I am tired of so many 
lectures.” But she kept on till I 
obeyed ; and if I have done any good 
thing since, it can be traced to that 
source. 

Now, lads, Iam going to give you 
a lecture. It will be short, if not 
sweet. The wise ones among you will 
say—‘* Come, now, here is something 
from a man who was a boy himself 
not long since; let us hear what he 
has to say.” Let me ask you before I 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
A TALK WITH THE BOYS 
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ABOUT TOBACCO. 


go any farther—‘‘ Do you smoke? 
No?” Well, never begin, and you 
will become a nobler man for abstain- 
ing. But, perhaps, you answer ‘‘ Yes.” 
Well, I am not going to scold; but I 
would like to have a quiet talk with 
you. Now, teil me—Was not this the 
beginning of it F— : 

You saw men smoking; some of 
your companions smoked; and you 
thought it would make you look 
manly to smoke. You did not find it 
pleasant at first, and besides, you 
were obliged to hide the thing. But 
there was a spice of romance which 
made you struggle against the voice 
of conscience; and so it has gone on 
till you find yourself a_ regular 
smoker. Now, my lads, this friendly 
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talk of mine is just to help you [to 
break off a very bad habit. And as 
I believe that if you were convinced 
that it is wrong and hurtful to smoke 
you would give it up, I shall give you 
reasons for doing so. You began to 
smoke because you thought it would 
make you more like a man. Well, 
remember :— 

It is not good for a boy to be a 


man. 
You are not a man, but a boy; and 


would you wish to appear what you | 
_ thing? It is dangerous to do as other 


really are not P 
In school there is no one more 


hated than a fellow who is always | 
pouneing and bragging what he will | 


do, and trying to appear a very big 
man. Would vou care to be like 
him? While we are boys let us be 
so. The time will come soon enough 
when you would give a great deal to 
be a boy again. 

But only think. Is if so manly, 
after all, to smoke? What men do 
is not always manly. It is manly to 
forgive our enemies; but most men 
hate them. Itis manly to deny our- 
selves some comfort to help those we 
love; but too many think more about 
themselves than abovt anybody else. 
After all, does it seem a very manly 
thing to spend money and time in 
learning to draw smoke into our 
mouth and then puff it out? The 
boy does not require it; he is gene- 
rally sick before he can take it; he 
spends money which he cannot afford ; 
puts a bad smell into rooms; makes 
his clothes stink ; annoys ladies and 
sick people ; makes himself the slave 
of a bad habit; poisons his constitu- 
tion; prepares the way for drunken- 
ness; and often ends by ruining 
himself and his character for life. 
Does that strike you as very manly ? 

Besides, you have learned to smoke 
because you wished to be like other 
people. You did not ask—Can I 
afford it? DolIrequire it? Will it 
do me good? Shall I be setting a 
right example? But you yielded to 
acustom. Now only think what this 
means. Where would you land your- 
self if you went on doing like other 
people? Other people not far off, 
take on in expenses they cannot meet, 
borrow money in all quarters, demean 


still. 
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themselves, and often leave the country 
in disgrace. Other people (some of 
them you know yourself) are fast 
livers. They go into all kinds of 
pleasure-seeking and riot, turning 
night into day,—from the theatre to 
the ball, from the ball to gin-palaces 
or clubs, from these to worse places 
‘‘ They are sowing their wild 
oats,” people say.. Now, remember 
that if you sow wild oats you will 
reap wild grain. Would you like to 
follow other people in that style ot 


people do UNLESS THEY ARE VERY G00D 
PEOPLE INDEED. 

What did one of the best men in 
the Bible say, when asked to do as 
other people did? ‘*So did not I.” 
All the best men in England have a 
mind of theirown. If you begin by 
doing things because other people do 
them, you will learn to dress more 
showily than you can afford; you will 
have a very fine house before you can 
pay for it, and perhaps fall so low as 
to wear clothes and use furniture 
which belong to other people. And 
would not that be a disgrace? You 
think I am making too much of a 
little thing ; but— 

*‘ Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, and the 

mountain land.” 
The world is made of little things; 
life is made up of little things; and 
many a little thing becomes a very 
big thing at last. You have seen a 
river. It has generally a very small 
source ? Now, suppose that source 
were a well of poison, so that the 
river instead of sending ‘through the 
country pure water which people 
could drink, and in which you could 
bathe, which would fertilize the 
meadows and give us flowers and 
waving harvests, sent instead poisoned 
water, which spread death in the 
fields and villages? What would you 
think of a man who stood at the 
poisoned well and said it was only a 
little one? Would you not say— 
*“ Little or big, the well is the 
fountain of a big river which does a 
deal of harm, and we had better 
close it up or drain it, or do some- 
thing else to stop its mischief.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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LITERARY 


We have briefly noted that the 
excavations and exhumations that 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann has of late 
been carrying on at Hissarlik in the 
region of the Troad. Winter has 
interrupted his operations, but, on 
the first of last March he resumed 
his labours, and intends to continue 
until June. In January last he wrote 
to Sir A. H. Layard, informing him of 
having obtained permission from the 
Sultan to sink shafts in the large 
conical tombs scattered over the Plain 
of Troy, and locally believed to be the 
tombs of the Trojan heroes. Dr. 





NOTES. 


Schliemann is very sanguine as to the 
results of the excavation of these 
tombs. 

We are agreeably surprised to learn 
that there is a Christian church in the 
City of Cabul, not far from the 
Ameer’s palace. Ever since the days 
of Nadir Shah, all through the years 
of internal political disorder and strife 
has this little band of Armenian 
Christians remained undisturbed, al- 
though the number, once considerable, 
has dwindled down to not more than 
a dozen souls. 








A RIDDEE. 


My first is the name of a female, 

My second, a noted town in Italy ; 

My third, a noted town in Sweden, 
My fourth, a very noted Island, 

My fifth a large town in Russia, 

My sixth the name of a famous Battle ; 
The initials take and you will find 

A large town familiar to mankind. 


FRANK HARRINGTON, aged 16 years. 





ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


21. My first is to lead or stand foremost. 


My next 


Is quite other than weak. How unspeakably vexed 
Must the fond father be when his son is my whole, 
Disobedient, disdaining parental control. 


22. My first is to damage. 


My next is a drink 


Which is flavoured with juniper berries, I think. 
Of my whole you this brief definition may take, 
°Tis the border, to wit, of a book or a lake. 


23. My first is to take up more room than I’m worth. 
My next, to describe it correctly, is earth, 


As distinguished from water. 


Lhe lakes of my whole 


Enrapture the highly poetical soul. 


KEY TO MAY ACROSTICS. 


19. Y 
O 


O 
U 


RebuS 
KaleidoscopE 


{nitials: York. 


Finals : Ouse. 


20. Bullfinch. 





a> In the next number a new story will be commenced entitled ‘“* Hawker’s 
Court; or, Life among the Lowly.” 
Meetings. ) 





By Alice Lacie, 


(Sketches for Mother's 
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FAMILIAR BOTANY. 
No. I. 


Ar this beautiful season of the year, while so many of our readers 
are enjoying the delights of the country, we would be glad to create 
an interest in the fascinating science of botany. Its pursuit brings real 
and satisfying pleasure, and no great obstacles are in the way of rapid, 
intelligent progress. 

To take your first lesson, go out into the fields and woods, and observe. 
You know that botany is the science which treats of plants; so plants 
are the subjects for your examination. 

Plants are divided into two great classes—Phenogams, or plants which 
produce flowers; and Cryptogams, or plants which do not produce 
flowers. ‘To the first, you instantly refer the daisies and clovers before 
you; to the second, the ferns and mushrooms. 

Some bright little miss may say : ‘Trees belong to the second. They 
don’t have any flowers.” Well, some have not what you would call 
flowers. But you will soon learn not to judge by appearances, Everything 
is not a flower that looks like one, nor is everything not a flower that 
oes not look like one. All trees, except fern-trees, do bear flowers. 

We will first take up the Phenogams. In doing so, we take the 
greater portion of the vegetable world; for, surely, most plants do 
produce flowers. This great class is divided into two great sub-classes— 
Lxogens and Endogens. 

Hxogen means an outside grower. Hxdogen means an inside grower. 
If you remember your etymology, you know that ex means out, and 
ev in. Now you won't forget, will you? 
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110 Familiar Botany. 


This is how an exogen is an outside grower. Look at the stump of a, 
tree,|the more freshly-cut the better, and you will see that it is composed 
of a number of concentric rings, with bark on the outside. You have 
heard that by counting these rings one may tell how old a tree is, 
as it takes one ring a year to grow. One ring grows outside the other, 
pushing the bark so much farther out, which has to accommodate itself 
to what it must contain. Now you understand what an exogenous plant is. 

Now look at a corn-stalk. You will see that it is composed of a 
number of threads, or fibres, contained in a mass of pith, or cellular 
tissue, and that the bark is nothing but a hardening of the outside. 
These threads are the wood of the corn-stalk. They grow larger, more. 
pith is thrown out, and the outside continues to expand and harden. 
Now you know what an endogenous plant is. 

Now here is something you probably don’t know. <A morning-glory 
vine is a forest-tree on a small scale; a palm-tree is a corn-stalk on a 
large scale. That is, the former is exogenous, the latter endogenous. 
But how about the concentric rings of wood in a morning-glory ? Well, 
the only reason a morning-glory don’t have concentric rings of wood is, 
that it don’t live to be a year old, fer wood it certainly has, though, to 
be sure, only one thin sheet that never hardens. 

Isn’t it wonderful? Now, if you will try and remember, you will 
recollect that exogenous plants are strong and sturdy, while endogenous 
plants are soft and luxuriant. The former flourish best in the tem- 
perate zones, the latter in the torrid, as we might expect. 

One can see at a glance to which class a piant belongs. We might, 
perhaps, know by the softness, sometimes the wonderful though transient 
beauty of the latter: but the one sure way is by the leaves. The 
leaves of an exogenous plant are always net-veined; those of an. 
endogenous plant are always parallel-veined. Here, you see, the 
same character appears in the leaves as in the trunk. Those with. 
the strongest leaves have the strongest wood, and vice versa. 

Now look around you again. You immediately set down all the 
trees and the clovers and daisies as exogenous; the grasses and the 
sedges as endogenous. If you were in a warmer clime, among palms, 
and bromelias, and orchids the preponderance would probably be in the 
other direction. 

There is one other sure way to tell ; but this you cannot always do. It is 
in the mode of germination. An exogenous plant has ¢wo cotyledons, 
or seed-leaves ; an endogenous ove. Look at a Lima bean, and you will 
see that it readily divides into two equal parts, with the germ, or spreut, 
between. When the bean “ comes up,” these mount above the ground, 
and form two primary leaves. But you will observe that a grain of 
corn is one solid, indivisible mass, with the germ at one end. If it 
appears at all, when the young corn-leaves shoot through the earth, it 
will still be one solid, indivisible mass. 

Now you know the grand divisions of the plant kingdom—land and 
water, with lands subdivided into continents and islands. (That is, you 
can remember by your geography.) Now, if you should be told that 
continents were further divided into political divisions, you might guess. 
What was coming, perhaps. 
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Well, then, exogens are divided into three principal groups. As con- 
tinents are more extensive than islands, so are exogens than endogens. 
Remember this fact, so that you will understand when it is explained. 
These three groups of exogens, with all of endogens, are subdivided into 
natural families, these into genera, and these into species. 

A natural family comprises all those plants which are most nearly 
allied in appearance, characteristics and properties. Its name is given 
from the most important member of the group, or some striking cir- 
cumstance connected with it. For instance, the clover before you. 
Take a head apart, and you will see that it is composed of a number of 
little flowers. Examine them closely, and you find that they are very 
much like the blossom of a pea. Now think of all the flowers that 
look like it also. Those of the bean, the sweet-pea, the scarlet-runner, 
the locust, the Judas-tree, and many others. Now you know what a 
natural family is. You have learned one—the pea family. They all 
have pods opening on the side, or legumes. Hence, they are called all 
together, Leguminose. 

But, though the clover and the bean and the locust are enough alike 
to be classed together, they are still, in many particulars, very unlike. 
So, a further division is necessary, placing together those most nearly 
alike. Those plants of the Legume family that really are clovers from 
one genus, or family, by themselves ; the beans by themselves; and the 
locusts by themselves. 

Now you know there are several kinds of clover, and of beans, and of 
locusts. These kinds, then, must be described separately as species, 
though sometimes the distinction is not very marked, and they must 
have a special name, 

Genera are often named from some peculiarity of the plant, from 
some historic circumstance, or from some prominent person. Swpecies, 
from some mode of growth or situation—once,in awhile from an indi- 
vidual. As a rule, genera are determined by the flowers and fruit, 
species by the leaves and stems. The botanical name of a plant is 
formed by suffixing its speczfic'to its generic name. 

These facts of nomenclature are given so that you will understand 
what will be anon stated regarding the red clover. Once known, they 
can be remembered for other plants. 

The clover belongs to the natural family of the Leguminosw. More 
narrowly, it belongs to the clover family, or to the genus, 7’rifolium. 
There are several kinds of clover, though the generic name of all is 
Trifolium. The red clover is, strictly speaking, the field clover ; hence, 
from pratensis, belonging to a field, it is scientifically named Trifolium 
pratense. The white clover is a vine, so it creeps. Then, from repo, i 
creep, it is called Trifolium repens. When you know that these long 
names mean something, they won’t be so hard, after all. 

What a wide field is now opened to you! Without waiting to be told 
about more natural families, you will almost instantly think of the 
Rose, the Lily and the Mallow Families. Now, with Phenogam, and 
Cryptogam, and Hxogen, and E’ndogen, and Leguminose to learn and 
perhaps this is enough for one day. Marcaret B. Harvey. 
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HAMPSTEAD HEATH AT HOLIDAY TIME. 


Lonpon has many lungs, and Hampstead Heath is one in which a large 
amount of its venal blood is daily infused with new vigor ere it pursues 
its way back to the overworn and overcrowded heart of the great city. 

Situated four hundred and forty-three feet above the sea level, it 
commands an extensive view of the metropolis, and its cool breezes and 
occasional ‘* north-westers,’” in which Shelley so delighted, are compara- 
tively free from the smoke and dust that hover like a cloud above 
St. Paul’s. 

In times gone by, Hampstead was numbered among the most 
fashionable watering-places in the kingdom. A certain Dr. Gibbons, 
of not altogether enviable reputation, recommened its chalybeate wells 
for various maladies, and, although his prescriptions were known to kill 
more frequently than cure, hundreds flocked thither to taste the waters 
and test their efficacy. 

Hampstead became the resort of poets and novelists, bankers and 
philosophers ; there clubs met, balls and parties were given, races held, 
and marriages celebrated. It was there, in 1748, Johnson wrote ‘‘ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes ;”’ there Crabbe rhymed and Keats wrote some 
of his choicest poems; there Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell and 
Rogers spent many pleasant hours together; and there, in a quiet cottage, 
dwelt Joanna Baille and her sister Agnes until the middle of the present 
century. 

With a dim consciousness of the former grandeurs of Hampstead, of 
its romantic literary and social associations, I sallied forth one afternoon 
in. Whitsuntide to visit it, thinking that perhaps as I wandered in the 
footsteps of some dead poet or philosopher, I might catch somewhat of 
the inspiration which had rendered his life worth the living and his 
memory famous. I had been warned before starting that the ‘ Fields,” 
as the heath is called by near residents, were not as they had been; that 
the crowds which assembled there on a holiday were no longer remarkable 
for either fashion or intelligence, and that most likely any romantic 
notions | entertained concerning them would be rudely dispelled. 

Nothing daunted, however, | made my way slowly to an attractive 
portion of the heath, and chancing to find a six-inch square of space on 
a rustic seat, wedged myself into it and prepared to be amused. ‘The 
crowd riveted my attention first, as it does everybody’s. ‘ Young men 
and maidens” contributed largely toward its “‘ grown-up ”’ portion, and 
they, with but few exceptions, were dirty, shabbily clothed, and partially 
intoxicated. Children there were in abundance, who apparently belonged 
to nobody, and had nobody and nothing belonging to them, except huge 
buns, which they nibbled at occasionally and played ball with between 
times. My heart ached for their little, bare legs, which, like an isthmus 
of goose flesh, connected their coarse gaiters, in which their short socks 
had long since disappeared, with the hems of their dirty pinafores, All 
wore shoes, no matter how ill-fitting or dilapidated;‘and in my subsequent 
observations during the summer, | do not remember secing a shoeless 
child, however warm the weather, or nearly resolved to their original 
elements the shoes had become. 
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Scattered here and there through the crowd were well-dressed, 
‘respectable-looking people, who had evidently come as observers, and, 
like myself, took no part in the sports. 

The principle recreations in which the crowd indulged were donkey- 
rides and puppet-shows, their refreshments cocoanuts and beer. The 
racing 1s very interesting to a “country American ”’ who never saw a 
dozen donkeys before in her life ; and although there is nothing intensely 
exciting about it, it is quite “warming” and very fascinating to the 
participants. 

A young miss pays her ha’penny for a ride, and is * boosted” on by a 
male companion who follows, shouting and clapping the animal’s sides 
to hurry its gait, which, at the best, is but a jolting trot. The race- 
course is half a mile in extent, and such vigorous exercise for that 
distance is very fatiguing both to rider and assistant—I dare not speak 
concerning the donkey—and when they return they naturally feel the 
need of a stimulant, and a “ drawing ’”’ toward some near beer-stand. 

Scattered here and there along the walks are fruit-stalls and small, 
sheltered places where a cup of strange-looking liquid, known as coffee, 
and another still more strange called tea, can be obtained, having first 
been milked and sugared by a man hideous in the finery of a second-hand 
Chinese shop. Very small and very poor cocoanuts can be had for a 
ha’penny if the purchaser is fortunate, or rather unfortunate, enough to 
knock one from the apex of a stick stationed full fifteen feet from his 
“toe line.” If his ball misses the nut by three or four feet, he is 
encouraged to fresh exertion by, “ Most a hit; try again, sir!”’ Or, if 
a female hand aims the missile, “ Don’t be discouraged, miss; you'll get 
it next time !”’ 

This, too, is laborious exercise, and numerous disappointments occasion 
frequent: journeys to the nearest beer-stand for another “‘ wee drop.” 

Old women with a few matches or tacks for sale, young girls with 
oranges, old men with hand-organs, and able-bodied individuals of both 
sexes with little “ trick’ dogs, are constantly passing and repassing, 
begeing you to buy their wares, or pay for their exhibitions. 

On one side an old woman offers to tell your weight in stone for a 
farthing ; on the other a rusty-coated photographer is assured that. some 
of your friends are “dying for your picture,” and offers to avert. the 
calamity for a paltry sixpence or ninepence with an instrument which 
has had the honor of being adjusted and leveled toward the queen. 

With all this din in your ears from either side, 1t 1s necessary to keep 
a sharp look-out, or you are liable to be trampled under foot by vicious, 
kicking ponies, that, under the careless guidance of their riders, gallop 
by incessantly, with a total disregard for life or property. 

When ten o'clock approaches, the revelers turn homeward, and from 
then till almost daybreak the usually quiet streets of Hampstead are 
made hidious with their songs, curses, and drunken brawls. It is no 
uncommon sight, shortly after daylight, to see a woman, staggering and 
gesticulating, dirty, bonnetless, and with streaming hair, being dragged 
alone by the firm hand of the law to the nearest station-house ; or 
another, even more disgustingly intoxicated, bound hand and foot, and 
supported on a stretcher by four policemen. Sometimes the woman is 
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entirely sober, and although she staggers and almost falls, it is because 
she is trying to support a drunken husband and get him safely home. 
before he is arrested and fined or imprisoned. 

The morning papers teem with cases of drunkenness, some of them 
lieart-rending—cases of girls in their teens found in the gutters and 
street corners incapable of going home, and dead to all sense or know. 
ledge of decency. To read of them is terrible, but the sight is worse by 
far, although a Londoner grows so accustomed to it that he actually 
laughs when the picture is presented to him. 

These are some of the scenes in the panorama of Hampstead Heath 
at Holiday Time. 

A CounTRY AMERICAN. 
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NOTES ON BURMAH. 


Among the many questions between the Courts of England and 
Burmah ranks first (as regards our Resident there) the great “shoe” 
question. From time immemorial the practice has been that all persons 
entering the presence of his Majesty of Burmah must leave their shoes 
outside the presence chamber. 

The rule still holds, but our officials decline now to doso. The 
change occurred in Lord Northbrook’s time. A Burmese mission being 
sent to Calcutta, was received by the Viceroy, and they came into his 
presence with their shoes on their feet and heads uncovered. Lord 
Northbrook reminded them of this, and so our Resident at Mandalay 
was forbidden any more to take off his shoes, the result being that he 
never sees the King. 

Mandalay has a most efficient staff of scavengers, consisting of dogs 
and pigs, and owing to their exertions (though the city has not a drain) 
neither has it a smell. It is a city in which a greater number of cases 
of “no thoroughfare”? are to be found than in London; every house- 
holder is free to do what he pleases with the road in front of his dwell- 
ing, so, when the spirit moves him, he blocks the road with a framework 
of bamboo poles, covered in on roof and sides with grass matting, in 
which temporary theatre a performance called a ‘‘ pooey” is carried on. 
for three or four days without intermission. A dozen or so of these are 
always going on. On the momentous occasions of the piercing of a 
daughter’s ears, or the vaccination of a son, if you are staying within 
two streets of one of these all sleep is out of the question. 

The Phongee (or priests) hardly occupy the position they once did. 
They still have great influence. He is forbidden to have any money, 
nor does he want any. He gets his food from his admirers, who bring 
him rice. His life is celibate. When he travels he lodges in a kyoung, 
or monastery, and never goes hungry. When he dies his corpse is 
plunged into a cask of honey, and after the lapse of such a time as may. 
be sufficient to allow the virtue to pass into the honey, he is taken out, 
and pious people greedily consume the honey. The Phongee is then 
blown up with gunpowder into small pieces, which, if not small enough, 
is chopped into smaller fragments with knives and swords. 
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Prison life in Mandalay is rather curious. If the prisoner has a little 
money he can get on very well. For all who can fee the gaoler 
jmprisonment is merely nominal, only the gaolers will have your 
money if you have any. When the prisoner is brought in he is laid on 
his back, with his feet triced up, which are gradually raised till he is 
standing on his head. This is repeated until he produces a rupee or 
two, or his friends come forward, when he is allowed to go away with 
them, but he must come in and sleep in the prison. It is quite a 
common thing to meet a murderer, with massive leg-irons on, on his 
way home to breakfast at his own house. 

Capital punishment is rare, for a barbarous country; the bastinado 
is the most common. The last persons put to death were a prince and 
princess concerned in the rebellion of 1866. There being a law against 
shedding royal blood, the prince was done to death by blows with a 
club on the back of the neck, while the princess watched the process 
with a languid indifference while she smoked her last cheroot. Then 
the executioner pushed her head back, gave her two or three blows on 
the throat, and so killed her. There is another punishment called 
“proclaiming.” The criminal is taken to each gate of the city, and to 
other frequented places, and at each point his crime and sentence is 
read out, and he is treated to a vehement bastinadoing, which not 


unfrequently ends in death. 





RINGHURST COMMON ; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINcENT RoBINSON. 


CHAPTER. 1X.— Continued. 


“Who sings so sweetly at this late hour ?’? asked the Captain, “Is 
it downstairs ? ” 

«‘ Yes, it is Dan and some poor people in whom I have taken a great 
interest,’ answered Hubert. ‘I was so engrossed with our conversation 
that I forgot to teli you.” 

‘But 1 thought I heard the voices of children ?’’ said the Captain. 

“So you did, and I have sold their home by auction to-day,” replied 
Hubert, enigmatically. ‘There are two of them.” 

‘“Two!” repeated Richard and the Captain simultaneously. 

“Yes, and the girl is such a dear, loving little creature,’ interrupted 
Gertrude. “‘ We are going to put brother and sister to school.”’ 

‘Who are these people? Where do they come from?” asked the 
Captain, looking enquiringly into the face of his son. 

‘‘T will soon set your mind at rest, father,” he returned. “On Ring- 
hurst Common there was a tent, which I have sold to-day.” 

‘To be sure, we saw it as we came along Richard,” interrupted the 
Captain, “‘ Well, Hubert ?—’”’ 

‘The tent was occupied by a poor showman, with his wife and two 


children—and two more interesting children I never met! Well, one 
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day Dan took us for a drive into the Ungrel Woods, and whilst we re. 
tired to read for a short time he found this girl and boy walking together 
in another part of the Woods, and entered into conversation with them. 
After talking to them some little time, he discovered that their mother wag 
lying sick in the tent ; and when he visited them shortly afterwards she 
died whilst he was there. The rest will speak for itself. The father 
being a decent, good man, and heartsick of his degraded life, I have 
employed him in my service, and have made up my mind to stand b 
the two poor motherless children and educate them. No later than to- 
morrow they go away to school.” 

“ Ah, Hubert, it’s just like you,” said the Captain, highly gratified 
by the intelligence, “you could not do a better thing in this world, 
could he Richard ? ” 

‘Indeed, it has come upon me so suddenly, I know not how to 
answer.’’ 

‘‘ Well, leave vour reply till you have fully recovered your self-posses- 
sion. Meantime, Hubert, before we retire let us see your two charges. 
If they are as sweet as their singing, they are almost too good for this 
world. Come, let us see them, and more of details another time.” 

Hubert instantly pulled the bell rope which communicated with the 
lower room where the singers were assembled. Dan O’Duify anticipated 
what was wanted. Indeed he was the moving spirit of the whole thing, 
and had kept Gurth and his sister up to this late hour, being anxious 
to have them introduced to the Captain before the time arrived for their 
départure to school. He had hoped to accomplish this at a much earlier 
hour, but the Doctor and his friends seemed to have forgotten all about 
them ; till at length he resorted to a little strategy. So that the hymn 
they sang, instead of being suggested by the emotions of the heart and 
a love of music, was proposed by Dan as a means of reminding the people 
upstairs that somebody was downstairs—and the attempt was very suc- 
cessful. He hastened upstairs followed by Gurth and his sister, who 
remained outside till he went in to ascertain what was wanted. 

“Why, I thought you had gone home, Dan, and that the children 
were in bed, until we heard you singing,’ said the doctor, as he entered 
the room. 

‘* Well, sir,’ said Dan, a little embarrassed, ‘‘J was after going home 
hours and hours ago ; but—but the housemaid was tired, so I stopped 
up in her place.” 

“You're a sly fellow, Dan,’’ returned his master, smiling at the ex- 
cuse, ‘‘ but just bring in the children before they go to their room; it 
is @ very, very late hour for them to be up.” 

“Yes, sir, I thought it was them you were after wanting, so I brought 
them up with me,” he replied, throwing open the door. ‘ Come in my 
darlings ! ” 

Gurth and his sister entered immediately, and both having bowed to 
the two strange gentlemen, little Ruth walked towards Gertrude and 
stood by her side. As the Captain with glowing countenance looked 
into the girl’s gentle blue eyes, a delicate flush suffused her cheek. 
Richard was not so desperately fond of children at any time, but con- 

sidering he had retired and made a lot of money in a short time, and. 
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for the last fifteen years of his life he had lived on nothing—so far as 
anybody but himself and his clerk in London knew—but the rise and 
fall of consols, and the progress of companies with unpronounceable 
names, is not altogether to be wondered at. So, As interest when he 
saw the children, to speak truthfully, dried up like a drop of water when 
it sees the sun. But the old Captain was delighted, and after compli- 
menting them on their singing, took Gurth by the hand and kissed 
him. 

“You'll have to be proud of these two flowers, Hubert,” he said, 
turning aside a moment, ‘ though plucked out of the mire, with train- 
ing, they’ll be fit for the mountain top. I honour your intentions to- 
wards them,—carry them out.” 

«T knew you would approve of the scheme. Let us hope it may have 
a good and successful issue,”’ returned his son. 

This reception by the Captain made Dan almost frantic with joy, as 
he stood against the door intently listening to all that was said. 

‘Well, dear boy,” said the Captain, looking kindly and assuringly at 
Gurth “are you pleased you have left the tent ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“Why are you glad?” 

‘“‘ Because when mother died,” he replied softly, looking towards his 
sister, his dark eyes moistening at the thought, “father was unhappy 
about us.” 

«And do you love your father ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘* And your sister ?” 

“Yes, sir, I love Ruth very much.” 

“'That’s a brave boy. Now you must promise me to bea diligent 
boy at school and take care of your little sister,—will you ? ”’ 

“QO yes, sir, I shall always do that.” 

Dan kept his eyes fixed upon them the whole time, and was only an- 
noyed by the indifference Mr. Coinhart exhibited, who leaned back in 
his chair almost asleep, mayhap dreaming of day books and ledgers, 
seeming to care nothing whatever about the affair. 

“ Why, what a nice little companion Ruth will befor you, Gertrude, 
when she comes home from school in the holiday time,” said the Captain 
after a short interval of silence. 

“Yes, she will become quite a little lady,” was the reply. 

“ Aye, surely,” returned the Captain, “‘1 shall see them off by the 
coach to-morrow, Dan,” he continued. ‘“‘ What school are they going to?’ 

‘‘T am sending them to Wilfred’s at Dasydell,” said Hubert. 

“You could not have selected a better place. What time do they 
start 2” 

« At eleven o’clock, sir,” answered Dan. 

“Now mind, Dan—Richard and I may as well spend an hour that 
way as any other—we see you off.” 

“Sure, sir, if I’ve got a tongue in my head after I wake up, I'll 
remind you.’ 

“ That’s a good fellow. Now see them to bed at once, for they look 
pale and tired.” 
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Ruth then wished the doctor and his wife good night, and shook 
hands with Richard, who yawned out a sleepy farewell. Then the 
children stood hand in hand before the Captain. He looked admiringly 
at them as they stood side by side, then kissed them both and wished 
them well. Ruth walked away towards Dan, but Gurth lingered a few 
minutes longer. 

There was a sharp and attentive ear outside the door at this moment, 
When Dan closed it, another listener had followed them up and stood 
without. The Captain detained the lad a few moments, much to the 
surprise of his friends, and asked in an impressive voice : 

‘‘ What do they call you, boy ?” 

The listener without heard the reply with a beating heart! 

“ Gurth Wittypinch, sir.” 

‘¢Wittypinch! Wittypinch? Yes—Oh! God, the light shines upon 
me. And your father’s name, boy? ” 

«'Tim—Wittypinch, sir.” 

‘Where is he!” cried the Captain, rising to his feet. ‘‘Tim Witty- 
pinch !—my wrecked cabin boy—where !” 

‘‘ Here! Captain !”’ responded the listener, bursting into the room. 

The two men clasped each other in their arms, and in that short 
manly embrace the past flitted rapidly before them. The dying embers 
of their love were rekindled into a yet brighter flame of friendship. 
They wept! In Hugh Villa that night what joy there was! what 
shattered hope revived, and withal what dreams! 


CHAPTER X.——MORNING. 


On the morning following the meeting recorded in our last chapter, two 
very important things occurred. Gurth and his sister Ruth were sent to 
school at a village called Dasydell, and Mr. Coinhart received a letter. 

Mr. Coinhart was naturally pale, but when he had torn open the 
envelope, and read the following, he became livid :— 

‘¢ Beacon House, London, W. 
‘* Dear Sir, 


‘‘ A friend of yours, named Mr. Overt, called here soon after you 
left with the Captain, He made a great many enquiries about your estate in 


Kent. He has just returned from Peru, and would like to see you. Nobody 
else of importance since your departure, 


‘*T am, your humble servant, 
** ROBERT CRAWLER.” 


‘‘ Can he have heard anything !’’ he muttered, when he had finished 
reading, biting his lip. “No, that is impossible. But there 1s 
evidently suspicion. I must return to London instantly,—alone.” 

Having uttered these words he rose and dressed himself, and then 
paced up and down the room perfectly staggered by Mr. Overt’s un- 
expected arrival. It had been reported that he was dead, and he had 
been so long absent, that for the last few years Mr. Coinhart had come 
to look upon the report as true. The news of his return agitated him 
greatly, bringing to mind a diabolic deed which he kept wrapped in his 
own heart. He had almost lived it into nothing more than a torturing 
fancy, till the name of Overt was thus introduced to him again by his 
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elerk. The name of Overt brought with painful vividness the picture 
of a dying man to his memory. Around his bed were assembled a few 
friends, in whose presence was read his last will and testimony bequeath- 
ing his estate (with a proviso) to a much loved, though prodigal son, 
who had fallen into bad hands and gone astray. As the man lay sur- 
rounded by the lookers on, great tears started into his eyes, and he wept 
for his wandering child in their presence. Amongst the company were 
two men, who were appointed as trustees. To one of them he said with 
feeble voice: ‘ Be just in this business ; ” for the other he had written, 
signed, and sealed the following clause: “Jn the event of my son's 
death, the property shall become yours.”” And for this clause ten years 
ago, Richard Coinhart had knelt and kissed a dying hand. 

Engrossed with conflicting thoughts, which recoiled with an agonising 
influence upon his memory, he wandered far into the Ungrel Woods 
that morning; he crept into solitude in order to escape all human gaze 
for awhile. But within ear’s reach of his very tread there followed one 
whom he had driven from his door a few years ago as a vagabond. 
The roughly attired figure looked after him as he passed down an 
avenue of trees which opened out into the fields as though he would 
approach and speak to him, but hung back like a cur slinking from the 
lash. When Richard reached the end of the path, being attracted by an 
unusual sound, he turned himself suddenly, and saw the man retreating 
slowly, carrying in his hand what seemed to him like a small cage, 
though there was too great a distance between them to distinguish 
clearly. He watched him until the thick shrubbery enveloped him, and 
then feeling curious to know why the man lurked there so mysteriously, 
he walked quietly back a few paces in the direction the stranger had 
gone. He had not retraced his steps very far, when he stood in silence 
and heard these strange words :-— 

‘‘Oh, God, I know I have been a servant of the devil; I allowed him 
to come into my heart and poison my poor, poor life; he has killed my 
love and crushed me into the dust, he has robbed me of every hope; he 
has beaten, torn, and tossed me about very cruelly ; and now, oh God, I 
am left in the world full of sores in my heart and without a friend on 
earth to sooth me; my eyes are so weak I cannot look’up to heaven. 
The grave seems to gape for me as my only resting place. O, Lord, 
forgive my sins, and let me die!” 

‘*Pshaw! one of the ranters I expect,’’ muttered Richard, turning on 
his heel and hurrying off, “they say there’s plenty of ’em in 
Ringhurst.” 

But it was no ranter. Could the veil of shrubbery have been with- 
drawn as he stood listening to the agonising throbs of a tormented heart, 
a ghost would have confronted him, a spectre that would have made him 
quail as one just about to topple into an abyss: Could the curtain have 
been lifted it would have revealed Arthur Dibit upon his knees, with 
streaming eyes, and Little Trill singing a melody to his sorrow. 


CHAPTER XI,—AFTERNOON. 


_ “Well, old poet,” said the Captain cheerfully, to Richard who had 
just returned from his walk, ‘‘so you have been off nature gazing again. 
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When is that book of yours coming out? But I’d a great mind not to 
forgive you for going away like this, and not even coming back in time 
to see the children off to school.’ 

“Realty, I was not well; I felt I needed a little solitude, although 
it was my endeavour to return before.” 

‘That I know right well, Richard, don’t take my romance for reality,” 
continued the Captain, laying both hands on his shoulders. ‘“ I know 
it would have been your desire to have joinedus. But never mind, you 
will often have the opportunity of seeing them.” 


Zo le continued. 








GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE. 


Genius and good old Common Sense but very rarely meet ; 
That loves the solitary shade, and this the crowded street. 
But whether in the silent walk, or midst the noisy throng, 
They still are worthy gentlemen, and well deserve a song. 


Their characters, I grieve to say, are not entirely free 
From one most lamentable fault that few can fail to see; 
That each too oft the others worth endeavours to defame, 
For which these worthy gentlemen are very much to blame. 


However, I will now proceed these worthies to compare, 
Hoping the sentiments expressed may all be strictly fair. 

But should the courteous reader deem my judgment incorrect, 
I doubt not he will condescend to pardon the defect. 


Genius is bashful, and avoids his fellow creature’s gaze; 
But common sense, less sensitive, no bashfulness displays. 
The former, when in company, is awkward, stiff, and shy ; 
The latter acts with graceful ease, without formality. 


Good common sense, although his purse may not with gold abound, 
Is never dirty, never mean, but always tidy found. 

Not so with genius; he neglects his person and his dress; 

And, bent upon acquiring fame, regards not cleanliness. 


Good sense enjoys an evening stroll with mind released fiom care, 
But genious has a thoughtful gait, a fixed, unearthly stare. 

His mortal frame must here remain; but, chainless as the wind, 
His spirit with us meaner things disdains to be confined. 


When common sense retires to rest, he quickly falls asleep, 
Nor wakes till day’s refulgent orb emerges from the deep. 
But genius tosses to and fro throughout the cheerless night, 
Or paces up and down the room, and takes a poet’s flight. 


Genius declares the married state would be a perfect pest ; 
A state of single blessedness to him appears the best. 

But good sense judges otherwise— to him the j oys of life 
Were altogether valueless without a loving wife. 


In short these worthy gentlemen in few respects agree, 
Though now and then, we must admit, unhostile they may be. 
But ’tis indeed, without dispute, a most uncommon sight 

To see them meet as bosom friends, and heartily unite. 


THomson SHARP. 

















FOR THE YOUNG. 
A TALK WITH BOYS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


Now, it is because I am convinced 
that the pipe or cigar is like that 
poisoned well, that I am anxious you 
should smoke no more. Listen to 
my reasons: It is bad for you to 
begin doing anything which you have 
to hide from your parents. In most 
cases boys smoke on the sly at first. 
A boy who does things on the sly you 
call a ‘*sneak.” Would yow like to 
be called that? Besides, if you con- 
ceal it, have you not sometimes to 
tell alie? *‘ Have you been smoking ?” 
said your father only last week, be- 
cause of the smell from your breath. 
‘* N—o—o, father,” and you had 
been! That was the lie of a coward, 
which must be punished in this 
World and the next. If you learn to 





Continued. 


tell lies, nobody will trust you even 
when you speak the truth. If you 
get a situation you will soon lose it. 
After a while, when your character is 
broken, you will become a ruined man, 
and people will say, ‘‘ Poor fellow; 
he had fine prospects, but he made a 
bad use of them.” 

But, besides that, smoking is very 
bad for you. JI am not going to argue 
whether smoking is bad for men or 
not. It is so, and [I can prove it. 
But it is bad for you. All men, 
whether smokers or non-smokers, 
whether doctors, or ministers, or 
teachers, or parents, or friends, agree 
that smoking is bad for boys. Your 
body is tender and easily influenced. 
Tobacco is a poison. Jt makes you 
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smaller in size, feebler in mind, leads 
to other bad habits; you find your- 
self in danger of getting lazy,— 
lolling about when you ought to be 
at work, and finding out that 
‘Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


It deranges your body, and takes 
away the healthy appetite you once 
had for plain substantial food. It 
creates a very unnatural thirst, which 
some day you may begin to quench 
with beer, or gin, or even brandy. 
Thus it may lead you to become a 
drunkard. 

Evil habits, like evil men, go in 
company. All who smoke do not 
drink spirits; but there are few 
drunkards who do not smoke; and if 
you were to become a drunkard, only 
think for a moment what it means. 
That man who staggers in rags 
through the streets, dirty, unshaven, 
debased, cursing God and annoying 
men, who falls into the gutter and is 
rolled in the mud, who is avoided by 
his friends and laughed at by his 
companions, who lives in poverty and 
dies in misery, leaving a life of 
anguish for a life of torment, that 
man is you, my lad, if you follow the 
same path, as too many smokers do. 
If you want, then, to be healthy and 
happy, able to live on plain food, 
and to need no stimulants, give up 
smoking. Only consider what an 
expensive habit you have acquired. 
There is an inscription on the monu- 
ment of a great man in Peel Park, 
Salford, which you should look at 
carefully: ‘‘My wealth consists not 
in the abundance of my possessions, 
but in the fewness of my wants.” 
He who feels and acts on this must 
become a good and useful man. 

You are beginning life. Most of 
you wish to get rich. Well, if you 
are *‘rich toward God,” and wish for 
wealth to enable you to make thou- 
sands of other people happy and 
blessed, that is right enough. But 
without Christ, the richest are merely 
like the rich ones of Laodicea, whom 
He said were ‘‘ wretched, and miser~ 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
The grand old Bible, which I hope 
you read often, says, ‘‘ That a man’s 








life (happiness) consists not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesses; ” and that is very true, 
True wealth is in having a wise, 
happy, and generous mind. Nobody 
can take from you what is truly good. 
But you wish plenty of money ? How 
are you going to make it? 

There is a true saying that it is not 
what comes in, but what goes out 
which makes men rich. Those who 
have plenty now were generally poor 
enough one time, but they were 
careful—denied themselves many com- 
forts to begin with, and by that means 
gained a little capital, which has now 
become a great deal. Some men be- 
come rich by evil means, but you 
would not like to do so. Now the 
expensive habit of smoking will cer- 
tainly keep you from getting on. 
And if you wish to make yourself a 
good and successful man, you will do 
well to begin by avoiding all un- 
necessary expense. 

There is a very strange story which 
tells about certain people who were 
punished by being made to carry 
water out of a wellina sieve. Now, 
that is like some people; they are ai 
a well from which they must draw 
water; but they make holes in the 
dish till it becomes a sieve, and the 
water flows out as fast as it comes in. 
Every fresh need which you make, 
such as smoking, wearing jewellery, 
expensive clothes, going to theatres 
and concerts, is making so many more 
holes, and as fast as your salary 
comes in, it goes out again. This will 
do you much harm, and bring you 
into many difficulties. J knew aman 
who went into debt from which he 
found it hard to recover. He bor- 
rowed money, but it was no use, the 
more he got, the more he wanted ; 
till his friends were tired, and gave 
him the cold shoulder. He fell into 
low spirits, became consumptive, and 
died in debt. HE BEGAN HIS OWN 
RUIN BY LEARNING TO SMOKE. The 
excuse which he gave was, ‘‘ ] am not 
strong, and it helps my cough.” 
What a wretched thing it is for a 
man to be a trouble to his friends. 
It takes the man out of him, and 
leaves him only a wreck. 

To be continued. 
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ENTRANCE TO TIAWKER’S COURT. 


HAWKER’S COURT; 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
By Auice LACIE. 





CHAPTER I. 


It was on a grey, wintry afternoon of | able marks of refinement in her dress 
one of the dark days before Christmas, | and manner; yet she walked, with 


that a lady, in widow’s mourning, the assured air of one to whom such 


entered astreet leading out of Holborn. | things were familiar, past fusty 
She was young, and bore unmistake- | smelling old clothes shops, round 
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which squalid women were lounging, 
past grimy looking depositaries of 
‘‘bones and rags,” past stalls of 
second hand books that seemed to be 
dropping to pieces with age and 
mouldiness, and, saddest of all sights, 
past little children who looked too old 
to play, and were stolidly paddling 
with their naked feet in the dirty 
cutters, or sat peering out of the dark 
alleys with hungry, wistful eyes. Out 
of this unsavoury thoroughfare the 
lady turned into a bye-lane, dirtier, 
fustier, and uglier still; a huge gin 
palace was at the corner of the street 
which led into the lane, and already 
a brilliant illumination from number- 
less jets of gas spread around into the 


fast coming twilight. Close by this | 


imposing edifice was a low, old- 
fashioned gateway, which bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ Hawker’s Court.” A 
tall and wasted looking man was 
lounging inside the court, but when 
he caught sight of the lady’s sweet 
face, a smile of pleasure lit up his 
own, and starting from his listless 
attitude he hastily pulled off a batter- 
ed old hat. 

Mrs. Sullivan smiled, too, and said, 
‘“T am so glad to find you better, and 
able to be out, Brown. I came this 
afternoon expecting to see you still 
confined to your bed. But are you 
not running a risk by standing here 
in this cold air ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, Ma’am,” answered Brown, 
‘it is a bit risky, perhaps, as you say, 
but I felt kind o’ faint indoors, and I 
thought, maybe, a taste of fresh air 
would do me good. But thank ye 


kindly, Ma’am, for that kitchen stuff | 


you sent, asking your pardon for call- 
ing itso. It have done me a power 
o good; I feel wholly another man 


; to- day.” 


‘¢ That is good news, indeed, 
Brown,” replied the lady with a 
bright smile, ‘‘and now I will go in 
and speak to your wife, if she is at 
home.” 

‘¢ Yes, Ma’am, she is at home, and 
shell be proud to sce you,” and so 
saying, Brown led the way down the 
court, until he came to a door on the 
right, marked No. 6, which opened 
into a small and very scantily fur- 














nished room. But the floor and the 
deal table and chairs were as clean ag 
scrubbing could make them, the hearth 
was spotlessly white, and a clear little 
fire burned in the grate, and shed its 
cheerful blaze on the pleasant face of 
a woman of middle age, in a neat dark 
gown, and clean apron and cap, who 
stood beside it, in the act of putting 
on the kettle. Presently she turned, 
and seeing Mrs. Sullivan and her 
husband in the room, curtsied res- 
pectively, and said, ‘“‘ My dear lady, 
I ask your pardon for not seeing you 
before; will you please be seated by 
the fire. You'll have had along walk, 
and such a raw day, too, for you to be 
out.” 

“Not quite so near, thank you, 
Mrs. Brown. I have been walking 
fast, and I am almost too warm. [ 
was just admiring you and your neat 
little room together. I called to hear 
how vour husband is getting on, and 
to my surprise, I found him standing 
in the court.” 

“Ah, Ma'am! its your beautiful 
beef-tea and jelly as has done if all. 
The doctor said all he wanted was 
plenty of good, nourishing food, and 
only look at him now; what amanhe 
is to-day!” and the good woman cast 
a glance of proud admiration at her 
lanky husband, who stood gazing 
rather sheepishly into the fire. 

‘‘But do not stand, pray,” said 


Mrs. Sullivan; ‘‘ that is your chair, I 


know, which your wife has arranged 
so nicely for you with pillows. I have 
brought you some more of Simpson’s 
good soup, for you are not strong yet, 
you know, and we must take care of 
you a little longer.” 

Poor Brown’s eyes glistened in the 
fire-light as he answered hoarsely, ‘I 
can’t never thank ye, Ma’am, so its no 
good for to try; but the Lord above 
knows what I think.” 

‘Do you thank Him, Brown?” 
said the lady, softly, after a pause. 

‘Yes, Ma’am, Ido. I ain’t a man 
as have kept my church regular, 
more’s the shame, but when I get 
about [ mean to begin over again; for 
where my missus goes to get the learn- 
ing and the understandin of the things 
she do, there I’ll go too, please God.” 

















“‘T am very glad, Brown,” answered 
Mrs. Sullivan; ‘*I am sure you will 
never repent of your resolution.” 

‘¢No Ma’am; it would ha’ been a 
cood thing if I had ’tended to religion, 
and gone to Church on Sundays, in- 
stead of spending my time at the 
places I did, till all our furniture was 
drunk up, ah! and our clothes too. 
You'd hardly credit it now, Ma’am, 
but I’ve actilly took and pawned poor 
Betsy's things for drink when the fit 
Was on me.” 

‘Now, John, don’t you go saying 
any more again yourself,” interposed 
Betsy, ‘‘if I had been a good wile, 
you'd ha’ stayed at home, likely 
enough, evenings and Sundays. It 
was me as drove you to the public- 
house, well you knows it, John. I 
was a bad wife, Ma’am, gossiping with 
my neighbours when I ought to ha’ 
been at my work; and then when 
John comes home in the evening, and 
finds the room all no-how, and the fire 
out, and nothin ready for supper, and 
me fretting and scolding because I 
knew I was wrong, is it to be expected 
but what he should go to the public 
for a little comfort. And so, Ma’am, 
things got worse and worse, and by 
the time we had moved in here, we 
had’nt hardly a thing to wear, nor a 
chair to sit on; and that was how you 
found us that afternoon in the sum- 
mer, when you came to see me for the 
first time. JI shall never forget it to 
my dying day, for I had got to feel 
then as if I had given up everything 
for lost, and my heart seemed to be 


turned to stone. John, poor fellow, | 
was loafing about, looking for work, | 
and I was turning over in my mind | 
whether there was anything left that | 
I could pawn for bread, when I heard | 
a little tap at the door, and then you | 
came in so quiet and pleasant, and | 
asked if you might sit down a minute. | 
I know you see at a glance the plight | 
for going to such places, where they 


I was in, but you never scolded me, 
nor gave me a heap of advice like 
some of those visitin’ ladies does.” 
‘“Ah ! don’t they just,” interrupted 
John. ‘One of ’em comes in only a 
day or two before you come, and she 
finds me smokin’ a short pipe, havin’ 
nothin’ better to do, and says she, 
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‘My good man, I am grieved to see 
you idlin’ away your time, smokin’ a 
short pipe, (laying it down hard on 
the short) when you ought to be use-~ 
fully employed. Pray, my good man, 
says she, ‘can you tell me the cost 
of the tobakker you're a-smokin?’” 
‘* Sartinly, Ma’am, says I; there’s the 
price on the ilb. paper, and if so be 
as you likes a mild draw, I'd advise 
you to get it at Simpson’s, where I has 
my own. Its just over the way, 
Ma’am, I says; and you can't miss it, 
‘cause there’s a figger of a Scotchman, 
got up wery handsome, at the door, 
with a clay in his mouth as long as 
your arm.” 

This was a long speech for Brown, 
and having made it, he collapsed 
among his pillows. | 

Mrs. Brown went on. “Ah! my dear 
lady, don’t I mind how pitiful you sat 
and looked at me while I talked and 
grumbled ; and, when I had done, you 
says, ‘J am so sorry for you, Mrs. 
Brown, but I think I see a way to 
help you. Will you come to my 
house on Tuesday afternoon? I shall 
have a little meeting, then, of those 
who have the same difficulties as your- 
self, and we shall think of the best 
way of getting overthem.” — 

‘‘T did’nt half understand you, but 
I thought I'd go, out of curiosity ; and 
oh! Ma’am, that Tuesday afternoon 
was the beginning of a new life to 
me,” 

‘¢You are right, Betsy, so it was,” 
said Brown; ‘* well I remembers the 
day. She was a-crying, Ma’am, and 
wery low in her spirits when I come 
home that night, and said as how she 
was a wicked woman. So I told her 
not to take on, for she was no worse 
than her neighbours, but instead of 
cheerin’ up, she gets worse, and she 
says her bad feelins was all through 
somethin’ she’d heard at the meetin’.” 

‘Serve you right, Betsy, I says, 


talk nothin’ but a lot of scriptur’ to 
you. Scriptur’ won’t neither feed nor 
yet clothe you, Betsy, says I.” 

‘‘T ask your pardin, Mrs. Sullivan, 
‘twas through ignorance, ye see, lL 
talked like that. Yours zs the right 
sort of religion after all, and no mis- 
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take, for it do seems to feed and clothe 
you too, ah! and get your furniture 
out o pawn, and keep your house 
clean, andall. Look at this here room, 
now; it used to be like a cow-shed ; 
and here’s a picter of a place. Why, 
you might eat your dinner off this 
floor; and here’s Betsy herself, always 
neat and smilin’, let come what will.” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Sullivan, gently ; 
‘‘ old things have passed away, indeed. 
But I must not keep you waiting any 
longer for your tea. Your kettle is 
boiling, Mrs. Brown, and you must 
make your husband eat one of these 
nice fresh eggs which I have brought 
for him.” 

<¢ Thank you, Ma’am, I’ll be making 
the tea; but before you go, there’s 
one thing I should like to ask you, if 
you will excuse me being so bold. 
There’s a poor woman lately come to 
live at No. 7, next door, and she seems 
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s> down-hearted and mis’rable, I can’t 
get her out of my mind. I stepped in 
to see her this afternoon, and I 
thought to myself when I was talking 
to her, if Mrs. Sullivan could see her, 
no doubt she would do her good, like 
she did me. But we've kept you so 
late, Ma’am, with our talk, that you 
would’nt stay now, perhaps?” 

‘‘No, Mrs. Brown, I must go home, 
but I will come to-morrow; thank 
you for telling me. Is she a widow?” 

‘Well, I can’t say, Ma’am, indeed, 
She calls herself Mrs. West, and she 
has got a nice little girl with her, but 
whether she is a widow or not I[ can’t 
make out.” 

‘‘ Well, good bye to you both,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan; and presently she was 
walking quickly home through the 
dimly lighted street. 


(To be continued, ) 





ORIGINAL CHARADES. 
24, My first on my second may wait, 
If in youth you improvident be. 
The birthplace of Alfred the Great, 
In Berkshire my whole you may see. 


tS 
Cre 
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(An insect. 


Nine letters.) 


The motto 4, 6, 9 discard 

Not thou, whene’re thy task is hard ; 

Lest no great deed be done by thee 

Ere ’neath 3, 2, 6, 7 thou be. 
‘“‘ Give, give,” the fire bright blazing cries, 
‘7, 2, 5, 8 in large supplies.” 

A 1, 2, 3,4 I nor mine 

Would crave of rich Madeira wine. 


26. My first is a papal decree. Of my next 
I may say he is apt to take self for his text. 
For the priest of my third, Potipherat may pass. 
My whole gives you silver or gold in the mass. 





KEY TO JUNE ACROSTICS. 


21. Head-strong. 


22. Mar-gin. 


23. Cumber-land. 





ANSWERS TO JUNE RIDDLE, 
By FRank HagrIncTOoN, 


1. M ary 


2. O 


» dS 


tranto 


g tockholm 
4. Cyprus 
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- O- dessa 
6. Waterloo 


MOSCOW. 
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“You don’t know 


Captain, 
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“Yes, Captain,” said Coinhart, “I see the attachment is very strong,” 

‘¢ And as for Tim, why—wnhy, there's almost madness in my love for 
him; and I can’t help it, Richard, he’s had hold of my heart (ever 
since [ lost sight of his little pale face on the raging sea) as if he were 
part of it’s very blood.” 

“Yes, a very good fellow,” he answered mechanically, “but years 
may have rusted his beauty a little, you know, Captain.” 

‘“‘No, no, not they, his nature seems to have grown finer; believe me, 
his qualities are no more corroded now than they were then.” 

“Yes, but recollect what he has passed through since then, what a 
degraded life he has had to lead.” 

“ You are right, Richard,—to recollect what he has passed through is 
wonderful.” 

‘“‘T see you have great faith in him, Captain.”’ 

‘So much, Richard,’’ he returned, lifting his finger in order to 
emphasize what he said, “that when I go to India I leave him in charge 
of all I possess, till my return.” 

Richard on hearing this looked hard at his old friend a moment, to 
assure himself that he was earnest in what he said, and then glancing 
down at a cucumber frame which was close by them, turned the conver- 
sation into another groove. As he now spoke he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the frame. . 

“ Ah, it is a pity you cannot abandon going to India altogether. But 
I suppose the affairs demand your presence. I, myself, got a letter 
from Crawler this morning and shall have to leave for London to-night,” 
he continued, desirous of leading the Captain to believe that it was a 
mere matter of course. 

“Not you, Richard,” returned the Captain, with a facetious twinkle 
in his eye, “let Crawler write again if he pleases. Perhaps he’s afraid 
of being in the house alone, eh ?” 


‘“‘ No, indeed, he has no power to transact the business without me.’’ 
“Well, then, let it stand over.” 
“Tf I do I shall lose a good chance,” he returned, with an affected 
smile, ‘‘ Its a rare opportunity—some shares you know—good profit.” 

“ Why, what a man you are, always speculating, never still, as restless 
as the ocean, Gertrude tells me that you have property in Kent which 
brings you in five thousand a year, apart from your business altogether. 
Besides, we don’t often make a tour together; surely you can forego a 
rare opportunity for once, which after all may turn out badly.” 

“No fear of that, Captain; it’s a good thing, I’m sure you would not 
have me miss it,’’ he replied, in a tone which was intended to impress 
his friend with the idea that it was of infinite importance. 

“Well, no, I couldn’t in common honesty try and dissuade you, 
Richard,” he said at length, ‘ but J regret you are compelled to go so 
scon; I had made arrangements to visit a house, to morrow, I intend 
buying of Giles Hammerdown before I go, at Pearl Isle on Sea, just the 
other side of the Ungrel Woods, and wanted you to accompany us. J 
bave sent ‘Tim for the keys.” 

‘You know, Captain, I should have only been too—”’ 

“That’s all right, Richard,” he interrupted kindly, “I take the word 
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for the deed; and, if possible, I must try and put my business off and 
go with you. There now, that’s what I’ll do.” 

This was the very thing he did not want him to do; such a thing 
would have been fatal. It was necessary for him now to be emphatic 
and to deter the Captain from any such idea. 

“Don’t attempt it. Do not upset your plans for me; I should feel 
miserable if you did; I would rather throw the business aside.” 

‘No, that I will not allow,” returned the Captain, with a cheerful 
‘smile, 

‘But, as you observed, it may turn out badly,” he said in a tone of 
self-sacrifice, darting a glance at the Captain to see the effect of this 
reply. 

Me Ah, Richard, I trust you for letting it reach that. Try it. By all 
means try it; you have been in the world long enough to know solid 
eround from a covered pit.” 

This was the answer he wanted ;_he felt easier in his mind now that 
his desire to go alone was on the point of being realized. 

‘“‘'Then mind you call before you take ship for India. Don’t goaway 
and send me one of your long letters instead. Promise me that. 
Don't go and forget the old bachelor in London.” 

“JT should be unworthy of your notice, Richard, if I did. Have no 
fear of that; since I am not accompanying you, I shall be on my way 
and at your door in fourteen days at most. By the by though,” he 
continued, blowing out a cloud of tobacco smoke, ‘what's to be done 
with the horses ? ” 

‘They can be sent after me by rail. I'll make arrangements for 
them the moment I arrive.” 

‘Then to-morrow Tim and I will use them for our journey to Pearl 
Isle.” 

“Yes, do, Captain—a capital plan; and as for the purchase you 
intend making, why, I shall often see that while you are away.” 

« Sans faute, as the Frenchman would say, sans fate, Richard,’’ 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted by the garden gate 
being suddenly opened by Tim, who had returned from Giles Hammer- 
down’s office, with the keys and other instructions about the house. 
Up to now Mr. Coinhart had treated him with more or less of indiffer- 
ence, and, as we have observed, endeavoured to lower rather than to 
extol both he and his children in the Captain's estimation. He had 
looked upon him as being of too mean and worthless an origin for the 
consideration of any of them. But he now saw, on all hands, that such 
treatment would be instantly repelled. He, therefore, thought it ad- 
visable to change his hitherto cold manner, and act more friendly. As 
Tim approached and caught sight of Mr. Coinhart he took off his hat, 
as a token of the utmost respect. 

‘“¢Good day,” said Mr. Coinhart, taking him by the hand, with an air 
of extreme cordiality, “pray keep your hat on; no necessity for cere- 
mony in the same family you know,—what say you, Captain ? ”’ 

With this, he handed Tim his cigar case, who took it rather clumsily, 
though with delight, at receiving such kindness from a quarter where he 
at least expected it. 
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‘“‘ Did you find the auctioneer at home?” asked the Captain. 

“Yes, he gave me these papers and the key.” 

* That’s well. We will set out to-morrow in good time.” He then 
put the keys into his pocket, and read aloud the particulars of the 
property which the auctioneer had sent him, so that his friend Richard 
(who was leaving so soon) might know a little about it. His counten-.. 
ance brightened as he read the following curt description :— 

“'To be sold at Pearl Isle, a small house, facing the sea—stables at 
side—front of house ivy-grown—at purchaser’s disposal; can be pulled 
down or stop up :—large orchard at back, with an out-house—climate, 
mild—good shooting—glen close by—spring water—ferry to Ringhurst 
twice a day.’’ 

“What say you to that, Richard?” asked the Captain, folding up 
the document. 

“Truly the description is quaint enough,” he replied, “ what is your 
Opinion, Tim.” 

‘¢ Not having seen it, sir, it is difficult for me to say; but when the 
Captain has done his travelling—which to him must now be very toil- 
some—if he have health and strength, I think he will be glad to retire 
to such a place, from the bustle and noise of the world.” 

“‘ Your judgment does you credit, Tim,” returned Mr. Coinhart, with 
a bland look. “Let us hope it will be a place after your own heart, 
Captain.” 

“‘T have faith in the description, though of a truth it is very crude, 
and by no means after the manner of some auctioneers, who almost 
embellish perdition into paradise. But let us leave this subject till 
to-morrow, for I should like us to arrange a few matters together before 
you go, Richard. Now, first of all, [ want you to tell me which you 
consider the best bank in Ringhurst, I know Hubert’s concern, but I 
don’t much like the people, and would rather deposit my money else- 
where.” 

‘Then Felix Brothers are your men. ‘Take my word, it is the finest 
firm in Ringhurst—you cannot do better,’ returned Mr, Coinhart, with 
the utmost assurance in his tone. 

*¢'That’s all I want to know. Half a word from you is sufficient ; 
and now the next thing is to direct us to the place at once, and we will 
make arrangements, get Tim’s signature entered, and close that part of 
the business. Then while I am in India,” he continued, turning to Tim, 
“you will want for nothing, and should either of the children require 
aught, see they have it.” 

“ J think I am almost unjust to impose myself so much upon your 
generosity, Captain,” returned Tim, with a short sigh. ‘ What claim 
have [?” 

‘The highest claim—love! Come now, nurse no more such 
thoughts.” As the Captain said this, all three walked out of the garden, 
and hastened to the bank. 

‘¢Why didn’t you come in?” said the Captain, as he and Tim turned 
the corner and saw Richard standing in the street. 

“| preferred remaining outside, really.’’ 

Eig getting shy, are you?” returned the Captain, good humourdly. 

‘No. Late.” 
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‘¢ How ?” 

«“ Train starts to London in a few hours,” 

‘¢Nonsence,’ returned the Captain, thus reminded. 

«¢ Decided to go?” 

ores. 

It was growing darker and darker as they walked along together ; 
nothing but heavy clouds hung in dark folds over them ; and they had 
scarcely entered Hugh Villa when the rain came down through the 
blackness in torrents, making a comfortless noise on every window in 
the house as it fell. Despite these unfavourable circumstances, 
Richard’s resolution to go was unaltered. So the moment he got inside 
he hastened into the drawing room where he found the Doctor and 
Gertrude whom he informed that he was going to London directly. 

“No, no, Richard,” said the Doctor, “ you have absented yourself the 
whole day ; a lew hours together this evening we must have.” 

“You could not go through this rain, father,” said Gertrude, “it isa 
terrible night.” 

‘Your hospitality, Hubert,’ he returned, with a smile, “and your 

regard, dear Gertrude, make it hard for me to leave you at all times, 
but business now demands it and I must g0." 

Without another word he went to his room, leaving the Doctor anc 
his wife astonished at his strange and abrupt conduct : ; but the Captain 
relieved them a little by enlarging upon what he knew about the busi- 
ness, which at best was very vague. When Richard came down again 
with his cloak on, and bag in hand, the rain was still falling, and there 
was no sign of abatement. 

“Well,” said the pire shaking him warmly by the hand, “I am 

sorry you are going; but take care of yourself, for you do not look well 
just now,—and come again soon. If you can wait awhile Dan shall 
drive you to the station in the carriage; he’s out now.” 

‘No thank you, Hubert, I should miss my train.” 

He then kissed his daughter, who could not speak for disappointment ; 
and giving an aw revoir to the Captain,—heaven knows it was insipid 
enongh, he descended the stairs, and the door was opened for him 
oy Tim, 


CHAPTER XII.—AN EVENING PARTY. 


It will be remembered that Mrs. Squire’s abode adjoined Danny’s 
lodge, and as her apartments were more commodious than that gentle- 
man’s, it had been selected as a suitable place of meeting. Mrs. Squires 
during the day had been ont to make some purchases for the occasion, 
much to Dan’s delight and Mrs. Squire’s gratification. The bright firc 
round which they were sitting seemed to increase in cheerfulness as now 
and again they heard the gusty wind shake the window frames or 
caught the sound of the falling rain as it came pattering steadily down 
from the darkened heavens. 


“Sure, Mrs. Squires,”’ said Dan, “you didn’t often have a party the 
like ’o this in your life time before. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Duffy,” she returned, drawing herself up in 
her chair very significantly, “though I hate boasting; but before 
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Tobius died, when Ralph was a little boy in a frock, and long before we 
knew you, Mr. Duffy, we gave some of the biggest parties in Crackleton 
Village.’ 

“Sure, what you say is true enough Mrs. Squires, you may have had 
bigger parties, but you never had a better.” | 

“Well, perhaps we never had a better, Mr. Duffy ; though I recollect 
very well when the Vzcar and his wife and all the family came to one 
of Tobius’s parties.”’ 

“By the way, Tim,” interrupted Ralph, looking up from his occupa- 
tion, “is Mr. Coinhart at the Villa to-night ?”’ 

“No,” returned Tim, “ he started very unexpectedly to London.”’ 

Ralph expressed his astonishment at his having left so abruptly, and 
after exchanging a few more words he resumed his study, whilst the 
two men proceeded with their conversation. 

“To you remember the night the ruffians threatened to destroy your 
tent, Tim?” asked Dan, resting his hands upon his knees and looking 
into his face. | 

“Yes, it was the night poor Mary died,—God rest her soul!” replied 
Tim, thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Sure, then, you’ll recollect the man called Roughspun ?” 

‘‘ Aye, a cruel, heartless wretch ; but for you he would have torn my 
poor covering to pieces.” 

“There's where you’re wrong,” said Dan, raising his finger signifi- 
cantly. “ There’s where you’re wrong,’ and lowering his voice he added, 
‘«‘ There’s mystery there, ‘Tim,—mystery.” 

“Why do you think so? Did you not drive him away ?” 

“Sure I did; but I met him again at the Swinging Key Inn not 
long after.” 

‘¢ And what did he talk about, Dan ?” 

Dan lowered his voice so that none could hear but Tim as he replied, 
‘“‘ He talked strangely of Gertrude,—the Doctor’s wife !” 

It was now midnight, and the rain was still beating heavily against 
the windows. 

Tim, having to accompany the Captain on a journey in the morning, 
he and Dan proposed retirement to rest in the next cottage, from 
whence they intended to start soon after daylight. They rose and bid 
Ralph good-night, but finding Mrs. Squires had again fallen asleep they 
did not disturb her. The door was opened and closed upon them quickly, 
for the cold wind seemed to dart in like an evil spirit, As they walked 
away they heard Ralph bolt the door, and hastening out of the cold and 
wet were soon at rest for the night. 

*% % % cS *% “* 

Next day events took a very unexpected turn. It was a day of joy. 
It was a day of sadness. Links were broken and links were joined 
together. The Captain and Tim went to see Pearl Isle in the morning, 
where, it will be remembered, the Captain had bought some property. 
Gurth, too, was to go a voyage with the Captain to India; and Ralph 
had a most significant introduction by Dr. Rudd to Duroy’s Bank. He 
was thus to leave his most cherished post of secretary ; and the doctor 
gaye him no other reason for the change but this—“It is for your good ; 
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eo and prosper!’’ This he said with a deep flush upon his’ ordinarily 
pale face. The Captain and Tim returned from Pear] Isle late at night, 
when they found Dan sitting on a stool outside the house awaiting their 
return, with much agitation upon his honest face. 

«¢ Well, Dan,” said the Captain, “ I’m sorry to keep you here so late.” 

‘¢Sure, sir, never mind that,” he replied, lowering his voice in a very 
significant tone. “ Hush, now, and [ll tell you this much, that if you 
hadn’t come till the morning I’d have stopped till you did, for sure, sir, 
I’ve seen no light in the master’s room to-night, and I’ve been here 
watching the whole evening.” 

‘¢A delusion, Dan; you've been asleep,” said the Captain. 

«Sure, sir, that was impossible, for my thoughts wouldn’t let me,” 
returned Dan. 

‘¢ An idle fancy,” said the Captain, walking towards the door. 

‘¢Nothing in the world else, Dan,” replied Tim ; “ come, let us stable 
the horses.” 

“ T tell you,” said Dan, vehemently, locking the stable door, “it’s no 
delusion ; it’s no idle fancy! Master hasn’t left his study to-night.” 

‘Foolish man !” returned the Captain ; “‘ come, follow me in and see.” 

Not a breath was heard as the three men walked quietly up the stair- 
case towards the study. They listened a moment at the door, but could 
hear no sound. The Captain softly turned the handle, and the other 
two stood outside the door ; but as he eagerly tore the blind aside, Dan 
shrieked out, ‘‘ My master! oh, my master is dead! 

The Captain staggered round, and saw the pale moonbeams playing 
upon his son’s ashen face, and his wife insensible by his side. 

To be continued. 





A SHORT MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Prince Louis NapoLeon, whose sad death in Zululand has excited 
such widespread sympathy amongst all classes of the English people, 
was the only son of Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, and the 
Empress Eugenie. He was born at the Tuilleries, Paris, on March 16, 
1856. At this time the Crimean war had been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, and France was looked up to and regarded as the arbiter of 
the fate of nations. 

His birth was made the occasion of great rejoicings by the French, 
us it was feared that there would be no heir to the Imperial throne. 
A grand salute of 101 guns proclaimed the event, and Paris abandoned 
itself to festivities in honour of the infant Prince, who was destined, 
so the friends of the dynasty predicted, to rule over a happy and united 
France. His childish days were spent principally in seclusion at the 
Palace of St. Cloud, near Paris, under the tuition of M. Filon, where he 
was trained to play the part of soldier and Emperor. At the age of 
three he was solemnly invested with the uniform and accoutrements of 
« corporal of the Grenadiers of the Guard, and an anecdote is related of 
him, which runs thus :—A Zouave, who had by great economy saved up 
enough money to purchase the discharge from the army, by some means 
lost it, and the young Prince hearing of it sent him the requisite sum 
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with these simple words written on the parcel of money—“ From a 
Grenadier to a Voltigeur.” 

In 1870 the outbreak of the Franco-German war diverted his mind 
to more serious matters, and accompanying his father the Emperor to 
the front, witnessed the first engagement of the war, the skirmish at 
Saarbruck, which was called, in a telegram from the Emperor to the 
Empress, Louis’ baptism of fire. The young Prince is given credit by 
all for having behaved with great ooolness under fire. After this defeat 
followed defeat, and flying from place to place he led a fugitive life. On 
one occasion he passed the night in a third-class carriage, and was glad 
to wash his hands in a glass of water from which the Emperor had 
drank a portion. 

The Emperor and his army surrendered at Sedan, and the unfortunate 
Prince and his Imperial mother took refuge on these shores. 

The Prince Imperial entered Woolwich as a Queen’s cadet, and pass- 
ing with great credit through the usual examination was offered a com- 
mission in our army, which, however, he declined by the advice of his 
friends, It was during his stay here that the death of the [Emperor 
occurred. The Prince was engaged in drill when the terrible news was 
brought. He silently laid down his carbine, and entering the carriage 
in waiting, drove to Chiselhurst, too late, however, to see his father 
again in life. 

On the arrival of the melancholy news of the massacre of Isandula 
the Prince determined to accompany the reinforcements we were send- 
ing to the front, and leaving Southampton on Iebruary 28, 1879, 
arrived safely at Natal. Here he was speedily prostrate by the fever, 
which is so trying to first comers. On his recovery he was attached to 
Lord Chelmsford as aide-de-camp, and accompanied several reconnoiter- 
ing parties into the enemy’s country. 

On June Ist a party was sent forward for the purpose of fixing on a 
site for a future camp. It consisted of the Prince Imperial, Lieut. 
Carey, of the 91st, six troopers of Bettington Horse, and a Kaffir guide, 
After journeying some distance they halted near a Zulu kraal. At the 
moment of starting they were surprised by a large number of the 
enemy, and the Prince, being unable to mount his horse, owing to its 
restiveness, was pursued on foot by the Zulus and assegaid. A body of 
cavalry were sent to recover his corpse, which was done. 

His remains have now reached these shores, and received those honours 
we so well know how to bestow on those who fall fighting under our flag. 

The lamented Prince has endeared himself to all who knew him by 
his gallantry, gentleness, and true Christian feelings, and the sorrow of 
the bereaved Empress is shared not only by the people of his native 
land, but also by those of the country of his adoption. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS.—IV. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


Youth is said to be “the seed-time of life’? This is quite true; 
and it is important for the young to remember thatif they then neglect 
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¢he sowing, they will fall short when the reaping time comes. But it 
would bea mistake to suppose that when we leave our youth behind 
us we have done with sowing. Every action, every word, every 
thought of our whole lifeis a seed, whether good or bad, and will yield 
its harvest of wheat or of weeds. 

Every ACTION isa seed ; and just ‘‘as a man sows, so he reaps.” Let 
your acts be acts of helpfulness to your neighbours, and those seeds of 
kindness will yield their fruit in goodwill, if not also in an aftercrop of 
erateful return, But show yourself envious of your neighbour's joy, or 
indifferent to his troubles, and he will be one of a thousand if he shows 
you any sympathy in the ups and downs of your own lot, Live for 
others, and you will never be companionless; live for self, and self will 
soon be your only and your unsatisfying friend. 

Our worps are fruitful germs of good or evil. They are often like 
the thistledown, carried far beyond our reach, and wafted away to 
yield a harvest all unknown to us, perhaps in some far-off land. Very 
startling it is, sometimes to hear of such unexpected upgrowth from 
that which had seemed to slip away like a feather in the air, and to 
which we had never given a second thought. The sneer of the infidel 
may seem a stray word, and yet it may be theruin of asoul. The 
hint given by a mother, a teacher, or a friend may be couched in a 
single word; all unheeded it may seem at the moment, yet it may 
have found a lodgment in the memory, and in after years, in calm or 
storm, it may spring up for lasting good. How many such seeds we 
are daily, nay, hourly sowing! Let us see to it that they be of the 
right sort, and that if ever their fruit come home to us, it be in 
blessings, not in curses. 

Every seed is the outcome of a former harvest, and, therefore, of an 
earlier seed-sowing. ‘Thus it is with our words and actions. They are 
the outcome of our thoughts; and every THOUGHT is an active seed 
when left to germinate. Thoughts come to us, we often know not 
whence. But whether broadcast by our great enemy, or native to the 
soil, whether dropped in by a neighbour’s hand, or heaven sent from 
the great and good Father of us all, there they are. We have, per- 
haps, neither helped nor hindered their coming. But we can help or 
hinder their settling into the furrows, and abiding there for future 
weal or woe. 

When we are conscious of an evil thought, we can cast 1t from us as 
a vile, and loathsome, and harmful thing. When we are conscious of 
a right, and noble, and holy thought we can cherish and nurture it. 
The thought we cast from us will not fructify either for good or ill. 
The thoughts we cultivate may not only develop into luxuriant plants, 
or trees of mighty growth, but may spontaneously sow fresh seeds for 
& wider and richer (or ranker) vegetation. 

Very often the seeds of thought are deposited in our minds by the 
books we read. In some men’s minds this sort of sowing leads to no 
reaping, because the seeds have fallen into a barren soil. Other men 
ponder what they read, and in their respective minds the seeds of 
written thought abide, and yield fresh upshoots, healthful or poisonous, 
according to their nature. 
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Take the case of a man who was once employed in the removing of 
my goods. His attention 'was attracted by what he saw under a glass 
shade in the parlour. I told him it was a section of a wasp’s nest from 
abroad ; a good thick slice it was (of about five inches high and thirty- 
seven in circumference), cut out of a nest which had been four feet in 
height. He was particularly surprised to notice its firmly, fibrous 
texture—like thin but stoutish grey-brown paper—very much 
stronger than that of wasps’ nests in our country. On hearing. that it 
came from Demerara, he quickly remarked, ‘“ Ah, then, it’s no doubt 
owing to the cotton-fields out there that they make it like this!”” Now, 
I had shown that piece of wasp’s nest to many before, and to many 
who were well educated, but it was left for this workman to show, by 
his apt and sensible observation, that he had not only read, but read 
thoughtfully, and could think to the purpose. The seed of knowledge 
was not lying dormant or dead in his mind, but its rich full ears had 
been reaped and garnered up, ready for use when required. 

Such let your sowing be, if such you would have your reaping. 
Would you be intelligent men? Read intelligent books, with a 
thoughtful mind, and make use of the ideas you treasure up. Would 
you be good men? Read good books, with an attentive mind, and re- 
duce their lessons to practice. Would you be Godly men? Read 
God’s Book, with a God-fearing, God-loving heart, taking His will for 
the rule of your life, and His salvation for the life of your soul. 


E. 8. T. 





—— 


FAMILIAR BOTANY. 


No. II. 
BEFORE going on to study natural families in order, perhaps it would be 
well to examine plants more in detail, and learn the names of the various 
arts. 
Take a lily and a wild rose. You notice, of course, the most con- 
Spicuous parts first—the colored leaves, or flower leaves. They form the 
corolla, or crown of the flower. In the lily and the rose, the corolla can 
be divided into separate leaves. These are called petals. The lily has 
six, the rose, five. 

Inside the corollas you notice a number of thread-like organs, with 
little yellow forms upon their summits. These are the stamens, the 
thread-like parts being called the fi/aments, the yellow, the anthers. In 
the lily, there are six stamens, in the rose, an indefinite number. 

Within the stamens, we find another thread-like organ, or set of 
organs, differing from the stamens in being connected at the base with 
the seed-vessel. 

Each of these is called a pisti/. It 1s divided into three parts, the 
style (thread), stagma (summit), and germ. In the lily, as you see, there 
is one pistil, in the rose, many. 

If you further examine the lily and the rose, you will find that the 
latter stands in a little green cup, while the former does not. This little 
cup is called the ca/yx. In the rose, it cannot be divided without 
tearing—but in some flowers, it is composed of separate leaves, called 
sepals. 
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These are the principal terms used in describing flowers. We some- 
times speak of the seed-vessel as the pericarp, or capsule ; of the top of 


the flower-stem, on which the calyx or corolla rests, as the veceptacle ; 


of the flower-stems as peduncles; and of the leaf-stems as petioles. 
Other terms will be explained as they are needed. 

Suppose now we analyze afew flowers with which we are most familiar, 
so as to exercise ourselves upon the botanical terms defined. 

The violet has an irregular corolla of five petals; a spur; five stamens, 
with broadened filaments, and covering anthers; one pistil, with large 
germ, and stagma, and short style; a calyx, of five sepals. 

The corolla of the petunia is monopeta/ous—that is, it is all in one 
piece, or petal. It also has five stamens and one pistil. Its calyx is 
monosepalous, or in one sepal. Its corolla and calyx are both deeply 
five-cleft, A flower of this shape, as the morning-glory, is said to be 
funnel-form. 

The corolla of the phlox is also monopetalous, the calyx monose- 
palous. It is salver-form, or is composed of a long tube, with a flat, 
petal-like surface. It is five-cleft, as is the calyx. This flower has five 
stamens of unequal length, and its pistil has three stigmas. Among 
the flower-clusters, we find a number of little leaves, differing from the 
characteristic foliage—these are called bracts. 

The nasturtion is a curious and interesting plant, It has five petals, 
of two kinds, three of one, two of the other; an irregular, monosepalous 
calyx, with a long spur; eight stamens; one pistil, with three stigmas 
and three germs; and the petzoles are placed almost in the middle of the 
leaves. 

Now you will be able to derive great pleasure from noticing the 
various plants more minutely. You will begin to learn what are en- 


dogenous and exogenous ; which have monopetalous corollas ; which have 


no calices ; in short, note the characteristics on which natural families 
are founded. 

In the last we learned that Exogens were divided into three great 
groups. Now we are able to understand that in the first group we find 
plants with polypetalous corollas; in the second, monopetalous ; in the 
third apetalous, or corollas without petals. These constitute a sub-class 
of plants with closed seed-vessels. Another sub-class is quite small and 
consists of plants with open seed-vessels, ‘T'his includes the evergreens. 
So we have three great groups of Exogens, with a small group appended, 
the firs and pines. 

We will first take up the buttercup family, or, as it is called, the 
Ranunculacee. Plants in this order generally have handsome flowers, 
with both calyx and corolla. They are chiefly distinguished by their 
acrid juices, some of them being rank poisons. 

The buttercup (Ranunculus acris), with its bright yellow flowers and 


many gashed leaves, is, of course, familiar to all. The anemone (Aze- 


mone nemorosa) with its delicate pink and white flowers, and fine, 
scalloped leaves, is one of our early spring favorites. The virgin’s bower 
(Clematis virginica), trailing from the trees, with its snowy blossoms 
in the late summer, is one of the beautiful denizens of our woods. Here, 
too, we find many of our friends—the hepatica (Aepatica triloba), the 
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- Water! water! dripping water, 


158 Raven Sprong. 


columbine (Agquileyia canadensis), the larkspur (Delphinum azureum), 
and the marsh-marigold ( Calth palustris) as well as the poisonous aconite 
and hellebore. Next time we will talk about magnolies and pond-lilies, 


MarGARET B. Harvey. 








RAVEN SPRING: THE VOICE OF MANY WATERS. 


By Mrs. S. Puitiis ATKINSON.* 


Water! water! springing water, | 
Tell me where thy centre lies, 











Water ! water! dew-drop water, 
Tell me where thy tear-beds lie ; 











Down in darkness, ’mid the silence, | Never ceasing through the darkness, 


Unobserved by mortal eyes ? 


I am springing from the hollow 

Of a hand no eye hath seen : 
’Tis the centre of creation, 

God Himself, the Great Unseen. 
| 


Tell me where thou droppest from, 

Through these rocks, and caves, and | 
mountains, 

Where no human help has come ? 





I am dripping, ever dropping, | 
From a fountain hid from view: | 

?Tis the fountain of creation, 
God Himself, the ever new. 


Water! water! rolling water, 
Tell me where thou rollest from ; 
Round this earth, in ceaseless motion, | 
With thy melancholy boom ? | 


T am rolling, ever rolling, 

With my billow, surge, and tide: 
°Tis the balance of creation, 

God Himself, and none beside. 


Water ! water! dashing water, 
Tell me where thy force is born ; 

Rushing over rocks of granite, 
Laughing upon man with scorn ? 





I am dashing, ever splashing, 
With my foam and silver spray : 

Tis the force of my Creator, | 
God Himself, who rules my play. | 


Water ! water! frozen water, | 
Tell me where the secret lies, 

Of thy rime and sparkling crystals, 
Flaking earth in magic guise ? 

I am freezing, ever freezing, 
Capping ranges, iceing rills: 

‘Tis the breath of my Creator, 
Freezing wheresoe’er He wills. 


| 





“fan be had for distribution at the Priory, Islington, N,, the profits to be given to cases 


Falling from some unseen eye ? 


' I am falling, ever falling, 


With my tears ye call your dew: 
’Tis the night watch of my Maker, 
Weeping, watching over you. 


Water! water! stagnant water, 
Tell me where the plague can be, 

Of thy living, loathsome poison, 
Causing death and misery. 


I am stagnant, earth has made me, 
With its curse and with its sin, 
Foul and blighted, hell-benighted, 

Agony of life within ! 

Once I sparkled on a rock-bed, 
Pure and clear as angel’s smile ; 
Lipped by children, lapped by lamb- 

kins, 
Holy, freshing, without guile ; 
Little dreaming that the current 
Into which I rashly rushed 
Would thus mar my pristine nature, 
Leave me woetuly spirit-crushed. 


Water! water! flow on, water ; 
Cleanse once more the stagnant 
pool ; 
Bear away the taint of mortal, 
Wash and purify the whole. 


Let the Rock-stream of Creation 
Flow in magic cresting tide, 


| Streaming from the Rock Eternal, 


Till the pool be purified. 


Water! water! mighty water, 
Living type of higher things, 


| Teaching man in his real weakness, 


Whence his being ever springs ; 


Where his strength is, where his 
beauty, 
Where his life and home must be, 
Type of Heaven! Type of Glory! 
Type of the Eternity ! 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 
A TALK WITH BOYS ABOUT TOBACCO.— Concluded. 


IT have answered your objections | 
that people get pleasure from ‘a quiet | 
pipe.” I have shown you the danger 
of becoming selfish, and have urged | 
you to become a brave lad with high, 


unselfish purposes, living for God and 
men, and not for self. And now, what 
about the pipe? Depend on this— 
those who have taught you to smoke 
are not your friends. Give it up. 
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Never mind sneers and taunts. Those | 


who speak against smcking are sneered 
at many a time, but goon. We have 
the right on our side, and can afford 
to wait till people see that we are 
right. 

But you boys of old England—our 
dear scholars—the hope of the nation 
and the church—we are anxious about 
you. Ina few years you will be our 
ministers, business men, lawyers, 
statesmen, and artizans. We want 
a race of sober ministers, sober busi- 
ness men, sober lawyers, sober states- 
men, sober artizans. And because 
we seek that, we say again and again, 
‘Tf you have never learned to smoke, 
don't begin ;” if you have, smoke no 
more, and depend upon it you will 
look back with pleasure to the day 
when you gave it up. 

So, my lads, if you are going to do 
work, count the cost before you begin. 
Determine to give up every thing you 
can do without. Be content with 
necessaries ; the less you care about 
dress and food and amusement the 
surer you are of true success. Ite- 
member Sir Isaac Newton, who, when 
asked to smoke, made the noble 
answer, “I will make no necessities 
to myself.” 

But perhaps you will say—‘‘ My 
father smokes, my teacher smokes, 
our minister smokes, and why should 
not I?” Well, I confess there seems 
some force in that, and I do not won- 
der that you should be influenced by 
them. Butask your father, teacher, 
or minister if smoking is good for you, 
or if they would like to see you smoke! 
They will say, “No; we are sorry 
we ever learned to smoke, and would 
be very glad to give it up, but we 
cannot.” 

If your teacher or minister lisps, do 
you think you ought to lisp? Cer- 
tainly not, you answer; it is bad to 
lisp even if the minister does. 
Smoking ought to be one of these 
things; and even if your minister 
should say, ‘There is no harm ina 
pipe,” don’t believe him till you have 
thought over the matter for yourself. 

But you say, ‘‘It must be a very 
nice thing to smoke, or so many 
people would not do so. We have 


heard men tell what a luxury it is to | 





| 
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sit down of an evening to a quiet pipe; 
how it soothes the brain, and how 
much better they work after jt,” 
That is all very fine. There are other 
people who say they cannot go to sleep 
without their ‘ night-cap,” meaning 
so much strong drink. They have 
used themselves to it, Only think of 
that. Now it is the same with those 
who indulge themselves in smoking, 
The smoker puts his body into an un- 
natural state. When he is tired, he 
finds that rest will not come by rest- 
ing; so to get rest at once he takes 
what will make him more restless, and 
out of sorts next day. All that sounds 
very queer, but it is quite true. The 
man who never smokes becomes less 
tired, and can read and speak and 
write of an evening far better than if 
he smoked. 

No doubt there is a certain kind of 
coarse pleasure in smoking, but ‘Is 
it good for one? and are there not far 
purer pleasures?” It is with smoking 
as with all kinds of stimulants; they 
are pleasant but dangerous. They 
spur up a man for a short time, but 
they leave him weak and _ useless.. 
beside wearing out the wheels of his 
nature. High pressure men—like 
high pressure boilers—are unsafe. 
Fast men—like fast trains—are in. 
danger of jumping off the rails. 
When a man talks next time about 
his quiet pipe of an evening, ask him 
if he could not, like every toiling hard 
worked mother, have a quiet evening 
without his pipe. 

There is something else yet. Have 
you ever noticed how selfish a man is 
with his pipe? When it is in his 
mouth he cannot speak. When in a 
room he will indulge in it although 
he knows there are some present who 
will be annoyed. On our railways, 
even although smoking compartments 
are provided, the man who wants his 
pipe generally takes it out anywhere 
and begins to smoke; if any one 
objects he scowls and insults him. 
He cares only for himself. 


What a pitiable sight! To the 


already numerous trials of railway 
travelling, he has made for himself 
that of being in discomfort for want 
of a pipe; and if he removes his own 
discomfort by smoking he adds to his 
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selfishness by making other people un- 
comfortable. What a position to be 
in! Truly the way of transgressors 
is hard. Now, who cares for a selfish 
boy or man? What did you think of 
the boy who would never share his 
lum-cake or sweetmeats with any- 

body ? but who, like 

‘‘ Little Jack Horner sat in his corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie,” 
all to himself. Nobody loved him. 
It is the same kind of selfish feeling 
which a smoker has, Now, we are by 
nature already too selfish, and learn- 
ing to smoke will only make us 
more so. 

If you are not tired I have some- 
thing more to say. Have you not 
sometimes wished to do good, think- 
ing ‘‘ It would be a grander thing to 
make men brave, pure, and uasdiich, 
than to make them rich?” If these 
thoughts ever come—and I hope they 


do—cherish them, my lads. God 
sends them; they are His voice. 
The first step to doing good is to 


conquer yourself. What is the use of 
telling another man to be what we are 
not striving after ourselves ?P 

If you wish to become a successful 
missionary to others, you must say to 
people, ‘‘ My hands are clean. IJ am 
an abstainer from drink and tobacco 
and all kinds of extravagance.” Begin 
your life, then, by setting before you 
as an aim, the doing of good. Many 
jads begin by thinking how to make 


money “for its own sake, or for the | 
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selfish pleasures it will buy for them. 
Now, money-grubs are the curse of 
our times. The love of money is a 
root of all evil. We want some brave 
lads who will give up the things of 
this life for the sake of others. Having 
a right aim, then set about to accom- 
plish it. Resolve to give up smoking 
at once. Become a total abstainer, 
and you will be stronger in body, 
clearer in brain, and braver in purpose. 

What say you? I have shown 
you that in smoking you are not 
manly, because true men are not led 


_by the nose by others, and think 


more about the comfort and good of 
other people than about their own. 
Besides, even if it were manly, you 
are boys and not men. I have also 
shown you that by smoking you give 
people the idea that you are one of 
those fast young men who ruin health, 
character, and prospects, and are often 
at last fastened in the fetters of vice ; 
that you are creating a false appetite 
and thirst, which may lead you to 
expensive luxuries and strong drink; 
that if is bad for your health, acting 
like slow poison, undermining the 
vital powers—making boys stunted 
and weak; that it leads to habits of 
concealment, that it multiplies your 
wants, till even if you were a rich 
man, you would be poor in the true 
sense; that it may lead you into debt 
and make you cringe, both crippling 
your power of work and damaging 
your character. 


HAWKER’S COURT; 


OR, LIFE 


AMONG 


THE LOWLY. 


By Anice LACIE. 


CHAPTER II. 

No. 7, Hawker’s Court, contained 
two occupants; a pale, miserable 
‘ooking woman, and a little girl, 
appar ently of about five years of age. 
they had only come to the court 
bout three weeks before the time at 
which our story commences, and Mrs. 
West, as she was called, was very 
quict and reserved, ‘‘ kept herself to 
herself,” as the neighbours said, re- 





plied civilly, but shortly, to their 
greetings and questions, but never 
volunteered any remarks herself, or 
appeared to take the slightest interest 
in their proceedings, Whether or 
not she had a husband living, what 
her means were, if she had any, and 
how she and the child lived, were 
matters of fruitless speculation in 
Hawker’s Court, but having at length 
settled that her ‘sticks were not 
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worth twopence,” and that no good 
joint of meat ever found its way from 
No. 7, to the baker’s, the court sub- 
sided into indifference about the new- 
comer, and left her to go her own 
ways. So the poor woman went out 


and came in, day after day, with the’ 


same expression of hopeless dejection, 
only becoming more settled as time 
went on. No one cared to speak to 
her, now, but good Mrs. Brown next 
door, and even she had found herself 
repelled with the same quiet civility 
which had attended the efforts of the 
other neighbours to “‘geton with Mrs. 
West. Still the kind-hearted woman 
could not give her up. She, herself, 
had lately sounded the depths of want 
and misery; she had been in ‘the 
horrible pit, and the miry clay,” and 
the hand of love had reached down 
into that abyss and lifted her out; 
and now her feet were set ‘‘ upon the 
Rock,” and ‘‘ anew song,” the song 
of thanksgiving, put into her mouth ; 
how, then, could she see another in 
those terrible depths without longing 
to rescue her, and bring her also into 
the same safe resting place! 

So she would not despair; but as 
she had lately learned the happy 
lesson of turning her thoughts and 
desires into prayer, she committed the 
matter to God, in sure faith that He 
would help her in what she knew was 
His own work, the blessed work of 
succouring this lonely and friendless 
woman. Suddenly it occurred to her 
to mention the subject, which weighed 
so much on her mind, to Mrs. Sullivan, 
and, as we have seen, an opportunity 
of doing so presented itself almost 
immediately, for her kind friend paid 
her a visit on the same afternoon. 

The day following, according to her 
promise, Mrs. Sullivan made a second 
call at Hawker’s Court, and this time 
she knocked at the door of No. 7. 
No one answering to her gentle sum- 
mons, she knocked louder ; still there 
was noreply. She next ventured to 
open the door and look into the room, 
and what she saw there determined 
her to hesitate no longer, but to enter 
at once. 

It was a miserable place; the floor 
was grimy, and the window was thick 
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with dirt; a wooden table, equally 
dirty, two deal chairs, a few mugs 
and plates on a shelf, and a bundle of 
sacking and rags in one corner, appar- 
ently representing a bed, constituted 
the whole of the furniture. But it 
was not these things which Mrs. 
Sullivan observed then, for by the 
side of the stove, where a few ashes. 
were smouldering, a little girl was. 
primly seated on one of the hard, deal 
chairs ; it was the sight of this for- 
lorn little creature which made her 
decide on entering the room, The 
child looked at her with great, wistful 
brown eyes as she approached, but the 
expression Of her face did not change,, 
and she showed no signs either of fear 
or pleasure. She was very tiny and 
frail, and pinched with cold or hunger, 
perhaps both; and her ragged little 
frock was no protection against the 
bitter weather. 

‘Are you not cold, dear?” asked 
the lady, as she took the little stiff, 
red hands into her own, but the child 
continued to look at her steadily, and 
made no reply. 

‘““Come and sit on my knee, and 
you shall put your hands into my 
muff and warm them, only look!” 
and so saying, Mrs. Sullivan seated 
herself on the other chair. The child 
transferred her gazefrom the tender, 
smiling face, to the warm, rose lined 
nest so temptingly held out to her, and 
then, descending from her chair, 
solemnly mounted the lady’s knee, and 
put both her hands into the muff, but 
still without speaking. 

‘© Where is your mother, little 
one?” asked Mrs. Sullivan, after a 
short pause. 

‘* Gone to de shop.” 

‘¢ What shop, dear ’” 

“De shop!” this time with great 
emphasis. 

‘‘Gone to buy some bread for her 
little girl, and some sugar and tea?” 

‘¢ No!” with increasing emphasis, 
and a look of great surprise. ‘‘ Nuffin 
don’t come from the shop, every ting 
go dere, and stop,” explained the little 
creature, shaking her head with an 
air of supernatural wisdom. 

At this juncture the door opened, 
and a woman came in. She looked 






































suspiciously, and half defiantly, at 
Mrs. Sullivan, then angrily at her 
little girl ‘‘ What are you doing, 
Rosie ? taking such a liberty ; get off 
the lady’s lap directly. You'll please 
to excuse her, Ma’am; she knows no 
better.” 

As she spoke, her guest was reading 
her with a quick, intuitive glance. 
“She is young, still,” thought Mrs. 
Sullivan; ‘‘she is young, and she 
has been pretty. Those lines on her 
face are of care and misery, not age; 
she is hopeless, hardened to a certain 
extent; she has begun the terrible, 
swift descent which leads down to 
ruin ; but she is not lost yet; God 
has sent me here before it was too late.” 
Then she said aloud, ‘‘ Let your little 
girl stay here, please. I asked her to 
come to me and warm her hands in 
my muff. Your neighbour, Mrs. 
Brown, was telling me that you had 
lately come to the court, and as I am 
in the habit of visiting her, I thought 
you would allow me to call on you.” 

‘This is but a poor place for a lady 
to come to,” responded Mrs. West, the 
lines of her face almost imperceptibly 
softening. ‘‘I—I have'nt tidied up 
yet for Sunday.” 


‘‘Never mind that, Mrs. West, I | 


shall be glad to stay here and rest a 
little if you have no objection ; and I 
want to make your acquaintance, you 
know, as well as your little girl’s.” 


At the first part of this speech the | 
woman's face had grown very hard | 


again, but a look of gentleness came 
into it for a moment as she glanced 
at the tiny creature comfortably en- 
throned on the lady’s knee. 

‘¢ Thank you, Ma’am,” said she; ‘I 
make no doubt you mean kindly by 
me, but this is no place for gentlefolks, 
and I havent a better room to show 


you into, but you are welcome to sit | 


as long as you please.” 


“What am I to say to her?” : 
thought Mrs. Sullivan. She felt in- 


stinctively that the poor woman would 
reject the offer of assistance as an 
lnsult ; to ‘‘ preach” to her now, or 


to give her advice on the expediency | 
of cleanliness, ete., she knew would be | 
to raise an impassible barrier between | 
them; so she began to talk to the | 
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child, and draw out her innocent con- 
fidences until the mother’s heart was 
softened, and she volunteered the 
information that Rosie would be five 
on the 9th of May, and that she had 
had one before her who died when it 
was only a twelvemonth old, and lay 
in Grapmead Churchyard, by the side 
of its grandmother. 

‘¢Then you have not always lived 
in London?” said Mrs. Sullivan. 

The woman shook her head. “I 
was born and brought up in the 
country ; this one was born down 
there as well as the other, little Mary, 
as we called her.” 

This was so much more than Mrs. 
Sullivan had dared to hope for, that 
she ventured on a few words of sym- 
pathy. 

‘“T can feel for your loss, Mrs. 


West. I, too, have lost my child; he 


was taken from me when my dear 
husband died. My husband was a 
doctor, and he took the fever in the 
service of the poor, whom he loved; 
and then my baby died too, and I was 
left alone in the world.” 

Mrs. Sullivan had not intended to 
say so much about herself. It was 
very rarely that she spoke of her 
troubles even to her nearest friends, 
and she could never account for the 
instinct which had led her to confide 
in one apparently so unable to sym- 
pathize with her; but she was glad 
that she had done so when she saw 
that Mrs. West was leaning forward 


and regarding her with an expression. 


of real interest. 


‘‘ You'll be lonesome now, Maam,. 


she said. 

<¢ Sometimes I am, Mrs. West, but, 
—but there is always comfort near, 
you know.” 

*¢So much the better for you, Ma’am ; 

there’s none for the like of me.” 

‘‘You must not say so, my dear 
friend ; indeed, you must let me be 
your friend; tell me some of your 
troubles, and let me help youif I can.” 

*¢) thank you kindly, Ma’am,” an- 
swered Mrs. West, in her habitual 
tone otf dry indifference, ‘* but talking 
about my troubles would’nt mend ’em 
Iam afeared; and its not my way, 
and never was.” 
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‘¢ But you will try to think of that 
Heavenly Friend who knows all about 
us, and is always willing and able to 
help us if we only call on Him? ” 

Mrs. West attempted no reply, but 








Origunal Charades, ge. 


glanced uneasily at the door, ag i 
anxious that the interview should 
come to an end, and Mrs. Sullivan 
took her leave, feeling unusually de- 
pressed and faint-hearted. 





ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


27. My first are excuses; an insect my next, 
Which Solomon—see in his proverb the text— 


Bids the sluggard consider. 


My whole, says another, 


Is for brethren to dwell as should brother with brother. 


28 An eatable (!) town. 


Eight letters. 


My 7, 2, 5 is the cry of a crow ; 

My 4, 2, 5 is a certain bird. 
1, 2, 5, is a carpenter’s tool, I know. 

Of my 1, 6, 3 I have read or heard, 
As a wilderness mentioned in olden time. 
5, 6, 1, 8 is absurd or sublime, 
According as reason and right bear sway, 
Or indolent longings consume the day. 


29. Call my first and my last, exclamations, 
All counterfeit coin is my second ; 
Thou and he are my third’s near relations ; 
My whole with the profits is reckoned, 


KEY TO JULY ACROSTICS. 


24. Want-age. 


25. Butterfly. 


26. Bull-i-on, 





HOMELY 


GREEN GoOOSEBERRY JAM.—Many © 


housewives make the preserves with 
green fruit, in preference to that 
which is ripe, thus avoiding the hard, 


with this preserve. 


RASPBERRY CuUSTARD.—Lay a bor- 
der of puff paste in a tart-dish, then 
put into it a pint and a half of rasp- 
berries, with which has been mixed a 
quarter of a pound of sifted white 
sugar. Now take six eggs, and whisk 
them well with three ounces of sugar ; 
then pour the mixture over the fruit, 
and bake the whole in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. 


To PRESERVE FRUIT FOR WINTER > 


Usr.—Quite fill the ordinary wide- 


mouthed fruit-bottles with sound fruit, | 
let it be thoroughly shaken down so | 
that the bottles shall hold as much as | 


possible. Next firmly fix a beard 
horizontally in a copper, on which set 


- mouths of the bottles. 
indigestible skin,x—a common fault | 


RECIPES. 


the bottles of fruit ; pour cold water 
into the copper till it reaches to within 
about an inch and a half of the 
Now light the 
fire, and allow the water to heat 
gradually. As soon as the water 
begins to boil, the fruit will shrink; 
when it has shrunk about two inches, 
take the bottles out of the copper and 
fill them nearly to the top with boiling 
water, taking care that no fruit floats ; 
pour on the top about a table-spoonful 
of strong spirit, then cork down tightly 
and seal, first dipping the lower end 
of the cork into the spirit. Bladder 


_ may be substituted for the cork and 


sealing-wax. It is essential that the 
final closing should be completed 
while the bottles are quite hot. If a 


copper is inconvenient, the oiling 
may be done in a saucepan of the 
requisite depth over the fire, but the 
bottles must be prevented from touch- 
ing the saucepan by means of straw- 





















































THE GIPSEY’S PLEA. 


t'ar trom the City’s noise and strife ; 
_ Far trom the busy haunts of men ; 
Some Gipsies pitched their humble 
tents, 
Unseen, in a sequestered glen. 


The storm-wind whistled through the 
trees ; 
a 
Portentousclouds, on that dark night 


| Went sweeping by, but now and then 
Pale stars shed forth their silvery 
hight. 


Within one fragile, tattered tent, 
An aged man of four-score years 
Was dying fast, while round his bed 
His friends were standing, bathed 
in tears. 
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‘Clarissa, Robert, take me back,” 
He said * to where your Mother lies, 
To that old Churchyard in the South 
Where I may close these weary eyes.” 


‘* 7 long to see once more the spot 
Where o’cr her head the green grass 
STOWS ; 
Io !ay me down close by her side 
And from life’s cares to find repose.” 


*‘ But, ah! I fear this cannot be, 
Death’s angel comes with his behest: 
But ere I die you'll promise me 
To carry out my last request.” 


Let each of you in silent gricf 
Piant flowers upon her lonely. 
grave.” 


The sands of life at last run out; 
Then in the silent dead of night 

They buried BoswE.L1 in a wood, 
And left the place ere morning light 


Searce had the moon two cycles run, 
Ere was fulfilled the Old Man’s 
prayer ; 
The Gipsies saw the Mother’s grave, 
And perfumed flowers were bilooin- 


eng there, 


*¢ When I am gone, and buried here, 
Make haste at once my child I crave; 





Vexnnoyn 8. Morwoop. 


SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 

Sin Garnet J. WoisELey is descended from an old Staffordshire 
family—The Wolseleys of Wolseley Hall. His father, Major G. J, 
Wolseley, 25th Regiment, was of Golden Bridge House, county Dublin. 
On June 4th, 1833, Sir Garnet was born, so that now he is over forty 
years of age. We know nothing of his childhood, but as early ag 
March, 1852, he joined the army and took part in the Burmese war, 
1552-3. He was then desperately wounded while leading a foraging 
party, and although barely twenty years of age, was frequently men- 
tioned in the despatches to the English government. He was engaged 
in the war with Russia. He landed with the 90th Light Infantry in 
the Crimea, in December, 1854, and up to the time of the fall of 
Sebastopol he was in the trenches as an assistant engineer. He was 
often mentioned with honour, and engaged in sorties, &c., and was 
severely wounded. After this he proceeded with a regiment in the 
year 1857 to China, when he was wrecked in the Straits of Banca in 
H.M.S. “Transit.” In the Indian Mutiny, Sir Garnet’s name was 
well known. He was two years at Lucknow, and was present at the 
siege and capture of the place. After this he joined Sir Hope Grant at 
Oude as Quarter-Master-General, and in several engagements his name 
was brought before Government in the despatches. In the year 1860 
he entered upon the Quarter-Master’s statf during the Chinese war, and 
was present at the storming of the Taku Forts. In the year 18%!) 
when an expedition was sent to Canada to the Red River Territory to 
suppress the rebellion against the Government and Fort Garry, S17 
Garnet was in command. He has several medals: the Peku, the 
Turkish, the Crimean, the Chinese, and the Indian Mutiny medals. 
He is also a Knight of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, of the 
Medjidie, and a Companion of the Bath. Sir Garnet is the author o/ 
several works, the principal being “ A History of the Chinese War o! 
1860,” also “A Handbook for the Auxiliary Forces.” Our nationa: 
honour is entrusted to a true soldier, and a true gentleman, and to on¢ 
who is no doubt worthy of the respect of the Britirh people. 
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A TRIP TO PARIS. 
HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


By tHe Rev. H. Strarmer, F.L.S. 


A trip to Paris had long been with me a cherished hope; and when 
the announcement appeared that the International Exhibition for 1878 
was to be held in the gay capital of France, I resolved, if possible, to 
realize my long cherished hope. It became possible towards the end of 
August, and a friend offering to join me, we set out under the guidance 
of the well-known tourists, Messrs. Cook and Son. Balancing all we 
could get to know about the several routes, we decided in favour of 
Newhaven and Dieppe. ‘Taking care to get a supply of French money 
before we left London, we started on our way about 9 p.m., left New- 
haven at 11.30, and landed at Dieppe, after waiting an hour for the tide, 
at 7.30 next morning. After spending about three hours at Dieppe we 
resumed our journey, running through very pleasant, and in some parts, 
very beautiful scenery to our destination. We would have stayed at 
Rouen an hour or two had it been possible, but found it would be 
better to go on. We reached Paris soon after 2 o’clock, and were soon 
set down in company with about fifty other Jinglish tourists, at a com- 
fortable hotel not very far from St. Lazare Station. Some of us were 
soon ready for our first glance at the city. That first glance fully 
repaid all the toil of the journey. We knew the city was grand and 
beautiful, but the half had not been told us. It was very difficult to 
stand in those splendid boulevards, and realize that as late as 1834 the 
gutters ran down the middle of the streets, that there was then very little 
underground drainage from the houses, that oil lamps were suspended 
on cords across the thoroughfares, and that, except in one or two streets 
there was no side pavement at all. Five or six vehicles can drive 
abreast here, and they move with almost perfect silence, save the tramp 
of the horses’ feet, for the road is macadamized with material so 
smooth that the rattle of wheels is not heard. ‘The pavements are 
from 12 to 20 feet wide, and are edged with a perfect row of beautiful 
limes, all of which have under their branches forms and iron chairs for 
the use of the public. The houses are all of one size and of one style, 
of a creamy white stone, seven or eight storeys high, with long rows of 
iron balustrades running along in front of the third and fourth window, 
ornamented with the winding clematis, or jesamine or vine. And as 
for light, close at hand is the electric light, so clear, so brilliant, so in- 
finitely superior to the yellow gas that is burning by its side that by 
its aid the faintest pencil marks can be seen a considerable distance 
from the lamp. Next day we take the drive as arranged by our con- 
ductor, and see most of the chief places of interest in the city. We 
drive past the Grand Opera House, the site of which cost £420,000, 
and the entire building £2,400,000. Jt is not easy to geta sight of the 
interior. We visit the Palace of Justice, the front of which is quite 
new, having just been rebuilt after the destructive work of the Com- 
mune. We see the splendid little Gothic Chapel at the back, built in 
the 13th century to receive the supposed fragments of the crown of 
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thorns, the true cross, the garment of Jesus, and the head of the 
spear by which His side was pierced. For these supposed relics St. 
Louis paid the King of Jerusalem 2,000,000 francs, or £80,000. Here, 
through three little panes of glass, Louis XI. was wont to join his 
chaplain at mass, hiding himself in a closet built in the wall, and looking 
through small panes, never showing himself to any one except his 
chaplin, moving in hourly dread of assassination on account of his 
perfidy and cruelty. ‘Happy asa king,” we say. It will not do to 
think of Louis XJ., when we use the saying. Palaces almost without 
number are close at hand. The Tuileries, with the magnificent 
Gardens; the Louvre with its world-famed paintings; the Palaise 
Royal, and many others. Just at the entrance to the garden of the 
Tuileries was the grand captive balloon, ascending many times every 
day, taking up 36 passengers at a time, at a charge of 20 francs, or 
ls. each. There was the busy Seine, which we crossed several times by 
its numerous bridges, the steam boats, laden with passengers, running 
up and down. Of the Arch of Triumph, and the view of Paris from 
the top, of the Champs Elysées, of the magnificent square, the Place 
de la Concorde, with its strange history, of the Bois de Boulogne with 
its drives, and lakes, and fountains, of the charming park of the Bufies 
chaumont, we have not space to write. The tomb of Napoleon I. in 
the Church of the Invalides is one of the grand sights of Paris. The 
Cathedral of Notre Dame was hung from ceiling to floor with black 
cloth, with silver bordering, for the late President, M. Thiers. The 
panorama of the siege of Paris was an object of special attraction. 
There was a warm discussion close to where I stood, as to whether the 
cannon we were looking at was real or whether it was on canvass. The 
exhibition was simply bewildering in its vastness and grandeur. Never 
did we think so highly of our English Sabbaths as when we came 
to see a Sabbath in Paris. Every kind of business was carried on up 
to one o'clock precisely, as on other days; then came open air concerts, 
and special attraction at all the theatres, and every place of amusement. 
We were thankful to find a Protestant Church, and to find it full of 
attentive worshippers. Oh city of revolutions, city of discord, city of 
awful crimes, city of distrust, rich in thy treasures and fair in thy 
beauty, only acknowledge and honour the Man of Nazereth, the Saviour 


of sinners, and thou shalt become the joy and the charm of the 
civilized world. 





FAMILIAR BOTANY. 
No 3. 


In taking up the different natural families, I may, perhaps, use many 
difficult names—or those which seem so at first sight. But it is very 
likely that you will meet some of them in your general reading ; soa 
jittle fixed attention now may prepare you for something by and by. 

After the Buttercup Family, which we considered last time, the next 
roost important one is the Magnolia Family, or Mugnoliacee. ‘This 
contains two genera, both distinguished by their large, odorous flowers, 
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their smooth glossy leaves, and by being mostly tall trees. Magnolis 
glauca, or laurel magnolia, is the small, sweet, swamp magnolia, which 
we of the east usually designate Jersey, or darkey’s magnolia. Magnolia 
macrophylla perhaps you remember as a very broad tree, with enormous 
flowers and leaves, some of the former being a foot, and the latter two or 
three feet in length. Magnolia grandiflora is our familiar, southern 
magnolia, with its tall, bare, spindling stem, its terminal tuft of leaves, 
and very sweet blossoms. The other member of this family is the 
Liriodrendron tulipifera, the large, handsome, familiar tulip-poplar. 

The Nympheace, or Water-Lily Family, contains several genera, 
among them the famous Egyptian lotus and the Victoria regia, a 
splendid exotic. But those which you will be most likely to notice are 
the white and the yellow pond-lillies. The first of these (NMymphea 
odorata) you know well by its pure white, clustering petals and its 
broad, round leaves. Perhaps you have never noticed that the many 
petals act as sails, that the base of the flower or the bud are round, 
hard, solid and boat-shaped, the overlapping sepals and petals so joined 
as to make it impossible for water to pass into the flower, and that the 
stems are all hollow, each containing four channels filled with air, so 
that the water-nymph is exactly adapted to the element in which it 
lives. The yellow pond-lily (Muphar advena) is the common spatter- 
dock, with its broad, arrow-shaped leaves, and its thick, yellow petals. 
Though rather pretty to look at, it must be confessed that it is not so 
handsome as its odorous relative. 

Quite a valuable order is the Papaveracee, or Poppy Family. Promi- 
nent among its members are the poppies, well-known for their brilliant 
colouring and for producing opium. Papaver soiniferum is the com- 
mon poppy. <Argemone mexicana is the prickly or Mexican poppy. 
Chelidoniwm majus is the well-known celandine. Both of these have, 
at different times, held more or less repute as remedies for sore eyes, 
while the blood-root (Zanguinaria canadensis) is at present named in 
the Pharmacopoeia. This is a very pretty little plant, quite common 
in the early spring, having rather large, white flowers and dark, oak- 
like leaves, yielding, when broken, a thick, red juice. 

The Fumariacee contains some very beautiful, delicate, familiar 
plants. Adlumia cirrhosa is an exquisitely graceful vine, with slender 
leaves and delicate purple flowers, shaped like those of the bleeding- 
heart of the gardens, which (Dielytra spectubilis) also belongs in this 
family. Déielytra cucullaria is rather rare, but is very beautiful, being 
much like the bleeding heart, with its peculiar, two-spurred corolla and 
decompound leaves, Its blossoms are pure white, tipped with gold. 
The Corydalis flavula, frequently found with it, is much like it, dif- 
fering in being a little smaller, and having a corolla with only one 
spur, and of a bright yellow color. 

Another large and valuable order is the Crucifere or Mustard Family. 
Plants belonging here may be known by their having four petals, 
forming what are called cruciferous flowers, pods and usually pungent 
properties. Brassica rapa is the turnip; Brassica oleracea, the cab- 
bage; Linapis nigra, black mustard. Here, too, belong the fragrant 
sweet-alyssum (Alysswm maritimum), the gay stock july ( Cheiranthis 
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annuus), the beautiful wall-flower Cheiranthus cheirc), and the familiar 
candytuft (Lberis amara). 

Curyophyllacee is the Pink Family. This contains plants having 
slender, often jointed stems, long, narrow leaves, and delicate, starry 
flowers. Most familiar, perhaps, are the pink (Dianthus caryophyllus) 
the sweet-william (Dianthus barbatus), and London-pride (Dianthys 
deltoides). The fragrant wild-pink (Silene pennsylvanica), with its 
pale-pink blossoms and smooth leaves, belongs here; also the beautiful 
starry campion of wooded hillsides (Silene stillata), with its white, 
fringed, inflated blossoms and star-like leaves. Here, too, is the com. 
mon chickweed (Stellaria media). 

Another important family is the Malvacew. Malva rotundifolia is 
the little mallow-vine, well-known to the children as produeing “ cheese- 
cakes.”? Althea officinalis is the handsome marsh-mallow. Hibiscus 
syriacus, or Althea frutexr, is the gay lawn-shrub, althea. Althearosea 
is the hollyhock. AMibiscus esculentis is the garden okra, and Grossy- 
pium herbacewn the cotton plant. A flower of the Mallow Family may 
be known by its brilliant, funnel-shaped corolla, with a column of 
ageregated stamens. 

Leguninose is the Bean Family. Flowers of this order are pa- 
wilionaceous, or butterfly-shaped, having what are known as a keel, a 
banner and two wings. They produce pods opening on one side, called 
legumes. Here we find the various species of clover Z’rifoliwn pra- 
tense being the red, Trifolium repens the white. Lobinia pseudoacacia 
is the fragrant locust; Wiastaria chinersis, the wistaria; Pisum 
sativum, the common pea; Phaseolus multeflorus, the scarlet runner. 

Rosucew is the large, handsome, valuable Rose Family. The flowers, 
inthe natural state, have first petals, and many stamens and pistils, and 
they are usually remarkable for beauty and fragrance. Many of our 
most esteemed fruits are found here. ‘The great representative of this 
family is, of course, the rose. Jtosa carolina is the swamp rose; Hosa 
rubiginosa, the sweet-brier. Prunus cerasus is the cherry; Pyrus 
matus, the apple; Prunus domestica, the plum; Pyrus communis, the 
pear; Pyrus cydoma, the quince; Amyydalus persica, the peach ; 
Fragaria virginiana, the strawberry; Rubus occidentalis, the black 
raspberry ; /tubaus villosus, the common blackberry. These genera in- 
clude all the various species of wild-apples, plums, cherries, straw- 
berries, blackberries, and raspberries, besides the cultivated varieties. 
The Rose Family also includes many beautiful flowering shrubs, as the 
hawthorn and spirea. It may seem strange to find so many different 
plants so closely allied, but we must remember that this classification 
is founded upon the rose-like flower, which they all have. 

The Umbellifere is the Parsley Family. Members of this group are 
known by their having rather inconspicuous flowers growing in thick, 
umbrella-like clusters, called wmbels. Here we find some of the most 
aromatic, and some of the most poisonous plants, with several valuable 
esculents. As arule, umbelliferous plants growing in high ground are use- 
ful, those in wet soil dangerous. Daucus carota is the carrot ; Pastinaca 
sativa parsnip; Apium petroselinum, parsley ; Apium yraveolens, celery. 
These are ali well-known vegetables. Of the aromatic plants, we have 
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she"dill (Anethwin graveolens), the fennel (Ancethum feniculum), and 
the caraway (Carum carui). Of the poisonous plants the fool’s parsley 
Cithusa cynapruim), the poison hemlock (Conia maculatum), the 
peaver-poison (Cicuta maculata), and the cow-bane (Archemora 
vigida). — tae 

“Now we have briefly enumerated the principal families in the first, 
or polypetalous group of exogenous plants. Several small, valuable 
families we have omitted, as the Vitacew, or Grape-vine Family ; the 
Cucurbitacee, or Pumpkin Family ; and the Grossu/aracee, the Currant 
Family ; besides the orders containing the violet, the geranium and 
the orange. But the object of these brief papersis not to givea com- 
plete classification of the science, but to stimulate to extended indi- 
vjdual research, Maraaret PB. [LAarvey. 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 
By VINCENT RoBINSON. 





CHAPTER XIII. 





ON THE TRACK, 


Just rising above the village of Wadhurst, in the middle of Kent 
stood Pinkwell House. This was the place which Mr. Coinhart 
filched from Arthur Dibit; and after a wild carouse with people of ill- 
fame, we meet him, in the early morn, face to face with an old friend of 
his from Peru, one, Mr. Overt, who is reading the following letter :— 

Dear Dupeheart, | London, May 


Next week I want our scheme to be carried out. Be at the table 
in good time. Make stakes heavy. I will see young Dibit meets you 
every night. I have your agreement, you have mine. As soon as you 
have involved him to the full extent, your cheque will be ready. Let 
me know instantly, that I may write to his father. 

P.S— Destroy this. Yours truly, R. Comnwarr. 

In a few minutes Mr. Coinhart, with his blanched face, had the 
document in his hand, vehemently denying the writing. His faithful 
friend believed him. In the midst of this discussion Mr. Coinhart’s 
clerk rushed into the room :—*“‘ Here’s a telegram, sir!”’ 

‘‘What now?” said his master, breaking the seal, while Mr. Overt, 
who was of a very sympathetic nature, looked hard at his friend. 

He then read the following startling news :— 

‘‘Hugh Villas—Dr. Rudd is dead—start off at once—there is sore 
trouble in Ringhurst ! ” 

‘“‘ Aye, and troubles never come alone; do they?” said the honest- 
hearted Mr. Overt, buttoning up his coat, as he left the room. ‘1 
thought I had brought one big enough, but you see there is a worse come 
hy post. Mine was a huge mistake, but this is a double reality !”’ 

In a few minutes Mr. Overt left the room, and Mr. Crawler entered. 

‘“'You’ve told the servant to prepare my luggage at once, have you ?’”’ 
said Mr, Coinhart, looking at his jaded clerk, sternly. 
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“To oe.” 

‘¢ And showed the gentleman of Peru out r” 

“7, ei.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s all [ want just now.” 

And when he was left alone, he tore up the note he got from Mr. Overt, 

“ There,” he said, “ now I don’t care ¢haé for anybody in the world,” 
—and snapped his fingers. 

% ¥* % * * * 


The sudden death of Dr. Rudd occupied the attention of many people 
in Ringhurst. It was in Dan O’Duffy’s cottage that the Captain, Tim, 
and Ralph Squires sat together, talking over the sad event. At six 
o’clock the same evening, Richard Coinhart joined the gloomy party. 
The four men sat conversing together till the still thicker shades, which 
speedily follow twilight, crept upon them, when suddenly they heard 
approaching footsteps, and became silent. In another instant the dark 
figure of a man stood within the door, holding something in his hand. 

‘Who's there!”’ said Mr. Coinhart, startled at the strange form. 

The figure, without a word, walked away. 


‘That's the man who ” [Dan finished the sentence in Tim’s ear. 





CHAPTER XIV.—A KEY FOUND. 


Through the dense autumn mist, which was now rapidly darkening 
the Ungrel Woods and spreading itself over tie fields, the man who 
stopped at Dan’s cottage door so mysteriously, walked slowly across the 
fields towards the town. His intention was to speak when he halted at 
the door; but finding that Dan was not alone he resumed his journey 
in silence, resolving on other means to carry out the scheme which filled 
his mind. Arthur Dibit—for he it was—had jnst quitted his lonely 
lodgings by the Black Dam with a vow never to return, carrying in his 
hand his caged friend, Little Trill, which now and again notwith- 
standing the gloom chirped merrily or sang one of its sweet songs. 
Dibit was much impressed by the death of Dr. Rudd, and was resolved 
to have an interview with Gertrude, his wife ; but how to obtain the 
interview greatly perplexed him. While walking through Ringhurst, 
however, a way opened up. He presently saw an undertaker’s shop, 
and got into conversation with the little man inside—a Londoner named. 
Swinks—who was preparing the coffin for the remains of the Doctor. 
For a small consideration Little Swinks found Dibit a facial disguise, 
and they made arrangements to go the same evening to Hugh Villa 
together, 

% 4% * w cS *% 

At six o'clock the next evcning Dibit met the little undertaker, having 
carefully adjusted the facial disguise, and paid special attention to his 
dress. He was attired ina black suit, which during the day he had 
purchased in town, and wore a tall hat. His new clothes sat very 
awkwardly upon him, and still more so the artificial whiskers; and 
when he compared the black cloth with the greasy mill blouse he was 
unable to suppress a smile at the transformation. 

Dan O’Duffy was at Hugh Villa when they arrived, and he it was who 
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introduced Dibit to the bereaved, sorrowing, almost heart-broken Gert- 
rude. She turned her pale face upon Dibit, and after a few gentle words 
of sympathy, he said :— 

“Do not you remember an old friend of yours, who once lived 
in Kent ?” 

‘‘In—Kent!” she said in a meditative but almost inaudible tone, 
turning paler, “Tell me, sir,” she continued, after another pause, ‘the 
name of the man who sends you here.” 

‘‘Madam,”’ replied the stranger, ‘you know it well enough. It is 
Arthur Dibit, your early love. Say, madam, will you plead for him ; 
vive him a word of hope. He knows he has injured you by his folly, 
robbed his father, and ruined his prospects. Oh! say, will you speak 
for him in his wretchedness.”’ 

‘Silence, torturer !’ interrupted Gertrude, with a scornful look, rising 
to her feet. 

‘‘ Madam, [ see you are pained and angered,” returned the stranger, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, “but I tell you I speak the 
truth.” 

‘Tt isa cruel falsehood,’ she returned, “‘ with some base purpose 
behind it! And you, sir, the bearer of it, [ hope you willfeel your own 
cowardice and shame in thus seeking to impose upon me in the time of 
my sorrow.” 

‘‘ Madam, my heart burns with grief for your departed husband, whose 
form lies so near us in his last sleep,’ returned the stranger, with a 
striking sympathy in his tone. 

“Sir,” she replied, after rocking to and fro for a moment, covering 
her face with her hands, ‘thou hast a smoother tongue than Iscariot to 
be able to speak so kindly, whilst the stain of a lie still lingers on 
thy lips.” 

“This is unbearable!” he returned, ‘ Dibit shall know what you 
Say 1’ 

‘** Hold thy wicked peace, sir!” said Gertrude in a more emphatic 
tone, gazing intently at her visitor, ‘ Hast thou communion with the 
departed P” 

‘““No, madam, of witchcraft I know nothing.’’ 

‘Then let me tell you sir, once for all, that Arthur Dibit is dead.” 

** Dibit lives!’ was his burning reply. 

‘Thrice cruel man to persist in thy torturing falsehood!’ she 
answered with a confused look upon her pale face. 

‘See, madam,” he continued, hurriedly untying the handkerchief 
Which covered the cage, “ here is more proof; this bird I leave with 
you. It’s name is Little Trill.” | 
_ “Sir, I beseech you stay !” exclaimed Gertrude, as Dibit closed the 
docr, “1 pray you tell me more!’ but he did not hear her entreating 
voice, for he had passed out of the house, only just in time to escape 
meeting Mr, Coinhart and the Captain. 


CHAPTER XV.—AFTER THE FUNERAL OF DOCTOR RUDD. 


After the funeral of Doctor Rudd, which was the topic of conversa- 
tion throughont Ringhurst, Gertrude sitting alone in the evening, 
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summoned one of the servants and desired an interview with her father 
Richard Coinhart. Her meeting on the previous night had filled her 
with suspicions most terrible: Her father entered the room, the bird 
Dibit had left commenced singing, and he half staggered to his daughter’s 
side :— 

“‘ Why do you turn pale at the song of a bird ? ” she returned, quickly, 
with a look of despair. 

‘‘T tell thee, child, I do not look pale!” was his reply, his utterance 
nearly choked by rage and fear, 

“Oh, cruel, wicked man! I cannot call you father any longer ; that 
tender word is now turned to a sword; and you would even tell me at 
this moment that you are not pale, when your very lips are white! 
Look ai your trembling hands, too, and tell your daughter, who never 
disobeyed you, whether they be honest ?”’ 

“‘T tell thee, Gertrude, they are honest as thine.” 

‘‘God be your judge!” she answered, looking scornfully at him, “ If 
robbery be right then your hands are pure indeed; if by subtle con- 
trivance, depriving another man of his possession be considered a virtue, 
then you are immaculate ; if Arthur Dibit were dead you would be the 
possessor of a just inheritance,—but he lives, and you know it! ” 

‘Where, silly child, is your proof of this?” he returned, assuming 
an air of nonchalance. 

“There !’’ she replied, and pointed to Little Trill, singing as happy 
in the dull light as if it were in the sun. 

“T see it all, Gertrude. A very clever trick! Had your mind been 
more collected and free from sorrow on account of your husband’s death, 
—a loss we all feel bitterly—”’ 

These words seemed to subdue her, 

‘You yourself would have seen this outrage before it had gone so 
far.”’ 

‘** Would it were so,” she sobbed. 

‘Tt zs so, Gertrude: and I can forgive all your hard thoughts which 
have been fostered so foully. Another time I will tell you about the 
whole stratagem.” 

‘Tell me, Gertrude, who gave you this intelligence?” he asked, 
after a pause, still standing with his arm upon his chair back. 

«¢ A man who said he came from Arthur Dibit,’”’ she returned, looking 
up at him with sad eyes. 

‘‘'Was he tall, with dark beard, and attired in black?” said he, sud- 
denly remarking he had seen such a person leave the house on the pre- 
vious night. 

‘‘He was. What more of him ?” she asked anxiously. 

“ Why, that he is nothing but a shrewd scoundrel.” 

‘‘'Then that little creature in the cage—” 

‘ Fa nothing but a mocking bird,” interrupted her father, fondling her 
and. 

“‘T am glad of that, father,’ she answered, her sweet face brightening 
a little, ‘and you forgive me for what I have said ? ” 

‘“¢] do forgive thee,’’ he said, standing at the door, “‘ Good night.” 

“And I’ll never torture you again about Dibit,’ she answered, “for 
he is———’ 
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“© Dead, my Child !”’ . 

He walked down the staircase and putting on his cloak, silently left 
the house. When he got outside he could hear the wind howling, and 
wild birds screeching in the woods, as though the huge lie he had just 
told his daughter had reached the Ungrel Woods. 


To be continued. 


er 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


MARMONTEL. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M, MITCHELL. 


I want to tell you about a little French boy, who lived over a 
hundred years ago, in the reign of Louis XV. His name was Jean 
Francois Marmontel. He was a peasant’s son, but worked his way up 
to fortune, and went to court, and became a great scholar, and wrote 
books and stories that made him famous. He had a simple, honest 
heart, and loved to talk of his early home and his dear parents, and 
never forgot what he owed them, or how happy he had been in his 
childhood. And it is this, more than anything else, that makes one 
love him and feel such an interest in his writings. 

He was born at Bort, on the river Dordogne, in the south of France. 
Bort is a little village lying at the foot of a precipice, and looks at 
first as if the rocks above would tumble down and crush it. But once 
descend, and the danger is forgotten. Jor the valleys open out into 
lovely meadows and sloping fields, and everything puts on a smiling 
aspect. Each foot of land is carefully worked by the peasants. They 
are poor, yet cheerful, and look up to God with simple faith just as 
they would to a loving Father. 

Marmontel himself tells the story of his childhood. He was the 
eldest of a large family. His grandmother, great-grandmother and 
three great-aunts, all lived with his parents. Wasn’t that a houseful ? 
And there was only his father to earn food and clothes for these five 
old women and a host of children. But then, the dear grandmother 
knew how to manage, and they always had plenty to eat and wear. 
“‘T think I see her yet,” says Marmontel, ‘the good little old woman! 
the bright nature that she had! the gentle gaiety!” Of course he was 
petted, as grandchildren are, or he wouldn’t have written that. And 
yet, she didn’t spoil him, for he never forgot her, or spoke of her 
slightingly. 

Would you like to know how they used to live? They had a little 
farm, a garden and an orchard, and the three supplied ali their wants. 
On the farm they raised the grain out of which their bread and cakes 
were made; in the garden, vegetables; and in the orchard, apples, 
quinces and pears. ‘hey kept bees, too, and the grandmother made 
delicious preserves of honey and fruit. 

There was always a fire to keep them warm and do their cooking. 
Fuel cost nothing. In the woods were plenty of twigs and old dead 
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bouglis, waiting to be gathered, and, oh, how they'd roar, and crackle 
and blaze up the chimney ! 

On the farm was a flock of sheep, and the little old woman used to 
spin the wool, and make of it the nicest, and warmest, and softest 
clothes. And they raised their own hemp, and spun it also, for 
underwear. 

The hemp had to be beaten first, and this was done by the children 
inthe evening. Their playmates would sometimes come in to help, 
For light, they had the oil of walnuts, which burns nicely, and with a 
yleasant odour. Of course, the walnuts came from their own trees. 
They used to fry buckwheat cakes in this oil, and I’ve no doubt they 
were delicious with honey spread thickly on the top. : 

But I must tell you what a treat the grandmother sometimes gave 
them all. You wouldn’t have cared for it, perhaps, but these little 
peasants did, and thought no one ever had such a grandmother as theirs. 
And unless little things make us happy, great ones never will—remem- 
ber that. 

Well, now, what did she do? Imagine a great fire roaring up the 
chimney, and a pot hung over it, full of sweet chestnuts, boiling and 
hissing! Watch the eager faces gathered around it, and the dear 
grandmother, busy and smiling. How cosey and comfortable they all 
look! 

But what is that she slips under the hot ashes? Nothing but a 
quince, little reader, to be roasted, and then divided among the children. 
Ah! what a treat! Of course, it wouldn’t have tasted half as good if 
it had been roasted at any other time, or in any other way. - 

Little Marmontel had one playfellow whom he loved best of all, 
And what do you think he admired in this playfellow most? His. 
exquisite neatness. ‘There was never a stain on his books, his dress was 
always fresh, his linen white. He was studious, too, and quite a little 
gentleman, though only the son of a laborer. 

Marmontel sometimes went home with his friend on a visit. The 
white-haired old father received them gladly. ‘And, oh!” says Mar- 
montel, “the good cream, the good brown bread he gave us!” 

These little French children knew how to honor old age. And they 
had loving hearts and right thoughts, and it was this that made them 
so polite and respectful to one another and to their elders. 

1 havn’t told you of Marmontel’s mother. Every one loved her, she 
had a temper so sweet, and a heart so affectionate. His father was a 
little severe, but for all that kind aud good. It must have been a 
delightful family, taken altogether. 

This is enough for one time about Marmontel. But I should like you 
to remember the story when you are cross and discouraged, for it’s a 
true one, and shows the worth of a sunshiny spirit. wales 
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VarRnNIsH TO Protect METALS FRoM Rustine.—According to Dr. C. Puscher, 
the best varnish for this purpose is a solution of parafline (one part by weight. 
in three parts of petroleum.) This varnish may be usefully applied to polished 
metals, especially as, after having brushed the liquid over the surface of the 
metals, they may be gently wiped clean with a soft piece of flannel, so as to leave 
only a very thin film of the varnish, yet sufficient for the protection of the polish. 
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EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The colony of New South Wales comprises 323,000 square miles of 
territory, rich in natural grasses and in all the treasures of the mine, the 
forest, and the plain. In other lands stockowners have to build expensive 
sheds to protect their flocks and herds from the inclemencies of the 
weather. Here they are under no such necessity, but can leave their 
stock under the wide canopy of the heavens all the year round with 
perfect safety. The average annual rainfall is about a medium between 
that of the tropical and that of temperate zones, so that nature has 
given us every factor of luxuriant vegetation. Our forest lands com- 
prise thousands of square miles, containing some of the finest timber 
in the world, and, with due preservation and judicious planting, they 
will supply millions of people for ages with materials for building and 
other forms of industry. In mineral wealth, New South Wales may 
without exaggeration claim to be what India has never been—“ the 
fairest gem in Victoria’s crown ”’—for her gold-fields are of greater 
extent than those of any other colony, with promise of equal richness ; 
and her vast coal-fields and deposits of iron, copper, and tin, are more 
valuable for the purposes of industry than all the gold and diamond 
fields in the world. In the riches of the quarry nature has been equally 
bountiful, for our rocks and hills can furnish the architect with the best 


materials his taste and genius can demand. In agriculture the sou of 
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the colony, favoured by a genial climate, will produce whatever man’s 
sustenance requires, and will repay labour and skill with annual harvests 
as abundant and varied as the most favoured of other lands. To let 
such a vast and rich country be tenanted by 700,000 people is a waste 
of nature’s gifts, and to say that it cannot absorb a few thousand im. 
migrants a year without injury to so small and scattered a population 
is a libel on the colony, and an affront to common sense. It may be 
perfectly true that we do not want here the lazy loafers of Europe, who 
never did an honest day’s work in the old country, and never will here 
if they can help it. Are these black sheep the poor unfortunates whom 
Mr. Mackintosh described as lying on the grass all night in Hyde Park 
and the Domain because they could not get work? It is very possible 
that the ignorant, inefficient, dishonest labour of the old world may be 
driven thence by competition, and may seek an asylum in new countries 
where wages are high, and the necessary cost of living low. But im- 
migrants of this sort are not the persons the authorities in London 
should send out here at the expense of this colony. Nor should they 
send out too many of any particular trade, because a large arrival of any 
class of artizans might easily disturb the social balance for so small a 
population as this. What the colony wants most of all is farmers and 
acricultural labourers who understand their business, who will settle on 
the land ; rear healthy, industrious virtuous families ; make the soil do 
what it has never yet done—grow food enough to feed our own people, 
and contribute to the comfort, stability, and good order of society. 
Bring out immigrants of this class, and every family is worth ten 
pounds per annum to the Exchequer in direct taxes and a hundred times 
more as an element of national progress. 

The classes usually termed “industrial ” object to being “ swamped”? 
by a large influx of labourers from abroad who have been accustomed 
to lower wages, hard fare, meagre clothing, bad housing, and a lower 
condition of life generally. Nor is this objection groundless. A Hindoo 
peasant can earn about twopence per diem for the family maintenance 
—a, pittance on which no British family could exist. An agricultural 
labourer in England earns about half-a-crown per diem, and an ordinary 
artizan from five to seven shillings. In New South Wales the rate of 
wages is at least half as large again as the English rate, and the cost of 
living is not higher, so far as the necessaries and ordinary comforts of life 
are concerned. But there is one drawback inthis colony. Because our 
number is so small, employment is not constant. Fluctuation in trade, 
such as in England would not be felt on account of the immence 
numbers of industries carried on by a population of thirty-four millions, 
would be ruinous here. Constancy of employment is of more value to 
the workmen than temporary and fluctuating high wages. To be out of 
work a few weeks in the year is both a heavy loss to the artizan and 
demoralizing in its effect upon his habits. The cure for this evil 1s 2 
large increase of the population of the colony by judicious and well- 
selected immigration. It will multiply the number of our industries. 
It will enable capitalists to undertake works which they dare not now 
attempt because of the paucity and uncertainty of labour. It will tend 
to fill up the gaps of settlement now existing all over the colony where 
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the twenty-eight million acres of the public domain have been sold 
under pretence of settlement, but largly to its exclusion. It will multiply 
market for produce in all parts of the interior, where the producer and 

the consumer will be near enough to each other to prevent the cost of 
carriage from eating up the margin of profit, and where the industry of 
both will be mutually beneficial and equally advantageous to the country. 

If suitable immigrants are introduced, and in suitable proportion, it 

will contribute to the efficiency of labour, which is one of the first 
elements of social progress, and it will do this without depreciating 
either capital or labour in relation to each other as tested by their power 

to purchase useful commodities. 

There is another thing that ought to be remembered. The various. 
railway projects, either already sanctioned or soon to be sanctioned by 
the Legislature of the colony, the sewerage and waterworks, the tram- 
ways, the Circular Quay, warfage arrangement, the buildings, roads and 
bridges, and other public works, now under construction and to be 
speadily taken in hand, will cost at least ten millions of money. If 
well managed these works will prove remunerative, and they are such 
as a new country must carry out if it is to attain a high place in the 
community of nations. The capital we shall have to borrow from 
England, and loans to the extent of four and a half millions are waiting 
a suitable opportunity for being put in the market. But the colony 
needs skilled labour as well as an increase of common labour to make 
good use of this capital, and unless there is to be an unexampled waste 
of public money, the rate of immigration should bear some pro- 


portion to the amount of this borrowed capital, and the magnitude of 


the work whose speedy construction has become a necessity of public 
health, general convenience, and national progress. 


A Vote of £75,000 for the present year was passed on Committee of 
Supply by the Legislative Assembly, to help on the emigration of 


skilled labourers to New South Wales. 
From Zhe Sydney Morning Herald, April 5th, 1879. 





HAWKER’S COURT; 


OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
By Auice LAcrIE. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a bright, spring-like day at 
the end of February; and Mrs. Sulli- 
van, having just returned from her 
weekly mother’s meeting, sat musing 
alone in her quiet little sitting room, 
the chief adornment of which was the 
profusion of early flowers that gleamed 
in the twilight, and filled the air with 
their delicate fragrance. She was 


thinking of the poor women who com- | 


posed her class, and of the happy 
change which had taken place in some 


of them, since she had first, with so. 


much fear and trembling, begun the 


work. In other homes, besides that of 
_ Mrs. Brown, she knew that old things 
_ had passed away, and that all things. 
_had become new. How glad and 
_grateful she felt that amidst dis- 
- couragement, weariness, and anxiety,. 


she had still been strengthened to hold 


on her way, and that her work had. 


already proved itself *‘not in vain.” 
How small and poor all her efforts 
appeared to her now, as she looked 
back on them, compared with such. 
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results; how weak and uncertain her 
faith had been, and how often her 
heart had “ well-nigh fainted.” It 
seemed to her that she had never 
before realized her own worthlessness, 
or the strength of ‘‘the Mighty God 
of Jacob; ” and with this prostration 
of feeling came a wonderful rest and 
peace, such as those unhappy Chris- 
tians who are ‘‘ going about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness,” can 
never understand. 

This flow of glad musing was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of her old 
and privileged servant with lights and 
tea. 

‘7 know the poor dear is fretting,” 
said this worthy personage to herself ; 
‘¢that is just how she used to sit and 
jook into the tire after my dear young 
master’s death. And yet, somehow, 
she don’t look as if she was fretting, 
elther ; but the long and short of it 
is, she worrits herself a deal too much 
after them low, common people ; just 
as he did, bless him.” 

While Simpson was thus soliliquiz- 
ing, and finishing the arrangements 
of the tea-table, a loud, single knock 
at the door startled her trom her 
meditative mood. 

‘* Here’s another of ’em, now,” 
thought she, indignantly. ‘A pack 
of ungrateful beggars, I call ’em; 
never give her a minutes peace. How- 
ever, if she asks me, I shall say it’s 
the baker; she shall have her tea in 
comfort, or my name is not Susan 
Simpson.” 

‘« Please, Ma’am, is Mrs. Sullivan 
within ?” said a man, as she opened 
‘the door very cautiously, as though 
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sternation, she encountered Mrs. Sy]- 
livan herself, looking rather graver 
than usual. 

“Come in, Mr. Brown, and my 
servant will give you some tea. J 
shall be at liberty myself in about ten, 
minutes, unless you are in a great 
hurry.” 

“*No Ma'am, I thank you, there’s 
no partikler hurry ; any time will do 
for me,” and Brown was presently 
comfortably ensconsed in the snug 
front kitchen, where Mrs. Simpson 
served him with tea and cold meat, 
with something of the resigned air 
wherewith she might have surrendered 
the plate to a ferocious housebreaker 
who demanded that or her life. 

‘Well, Brown, is anything the 
matter ?” said Mrs. Sullivan, when he 
was at last summoned to her room. 

‘¢No, Ma’am, nothin’ the matter; 
leastwise, thank goodness, Betsy is all 
right, but you see it is in this way. 
Betsy, she was in at No. 7, after the 
mother’s meetin’ to-day, and the 
young woman was a-crying and takin’ 
on wonderful, with the little un in 
her lap; and when Betsy come to look 
at the little un, she says her heart 
gave a jump, for she see she was in a 
high fever, and she says, ‘‘ My dear, 
ou must have the doctor. John 
(meanin’ me) shall go to the doctor's 
house, and ask him if he will come at 
once.” Then, Ma’am, Betsy said she 
could’nt skarsely believe her ears, 


| knowing how the poor. thing have 


treated you, but she catches hold of 


apprehensive that a gang of burglars | 


might be in waiting outside. 


she is particular engaged. 
you want, my good man?” 


‘I beg pardon, Ma’am, but maybe | 


her hand, and she says, ‘Qh, Mrs. 
Brown, send for her /” 

‘¢¢Do you mean Mrs, Sullivan, my 
dear,’ says Betsy, bein’ a woman of 
few words, but wonderful understand- 


| 2.9 99 


‘Yes, she is, I do not deny it; but | 
What do | 


in 
‘«< ¢Yes, yes, the lady, the good lady 


as wanted to be my friend; maybe 


| 


you’d let me come in and wait till L 


could see her. 
and I come trom Hawker’s Court.” 
‘Ah! no doubt ; ” said Mrs. Simp- 
son, with an indignant sniff. ‘* Youd 
better let me know your business, 
and come another time. You can't 
yee my mistress now, and so | tell you.” 
“ Simpson’ ” said a soft voice be- 


hind her; and turning in great con- © 


My name is Brown, | 
/ door is very bad, 


she can do something for my Rosie. 
And with that Betsy comes in quick 
to me, and says, ‘ John, the chila next 
go for the parish 


- doctor first, and then to Mrs. Sulli- 
| van’s, and tell her—and then she tells 


_ me all about it, Ma’am. 


2 239 


«Would you mind calling a cab, 
Brown?” said Mrs. Sullivan, ‘‘and 


| we will go back at once.” 


They soon reached the court, and 
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gound the child, as Brown had des- 
eribed, in a high fever. Betsy had 
brought in clean sheets and pillows of 
her own to cover the wretched bed, 
had laid the poor little creature down, 
and was in the act of trying to per- 
suade the mother to drink a cup of tea 
which she had made for her. 

Mrs. Sullivan was greatly struck 
with the change which had taken 
place in the poor woman since she saw 
her last, for she had called several 
times, but had been invariably re- 





frame. Her two friends, meanwhile, 
stood silently by ; inwardly thanking 
God for this indication of softened 
feeling. At last she sobbed out, ‘* Ah, 
Ma’am ! the last time you were here 
I would hardly speak to you, and now 
you come to me directly I send for 
you.” 

*¢ Dear friend, you know how happy 
I shall be if I can give you any help,” 
replied Mrs. Sullivan. ‘‘ Do you re- 


member that I was speaking te you 
| about prayer when I was here last?” 


pulsed by her cold and indifferent | 
all come over me since my poor child 
_has been taken so bad. Oh, Ma’am! 


manner. 

Now, she saw ata glance that the 
barrier which her kindness had been 
anable to remove, was torn down by 


the stern hand of an overmastering 


trouble. The woman’s face was 
whiter and more wasted than when 
she had seen it last, more hopelessly 
wretched than ever; and yet, some- 
thing that she saw there, made her 
heart beat quick with a new hope. 
There was such an imploring look in 
the dark eyes bent on her own; such 
an expression of wild entreaty even 
in her attitude, as she rose and 
stretched out her hands to her visitor, 
without speaking. 

Mrs, Sullivan warmly pressed them 
between her own, and said gently, 
‘‘ Dear friend, I am so sorry for you.”’ 
They were simple words, but the sad 
heart, on which they fell, was soothed, 
if not cheered by them; there was 
true sympathy in them; and it is 
sympathy, above all, which we need 
in our deepest troubles, as in our 
highest joys. 

Mrs. West dropped the kind hands 
which held hers, and covering her face, 


burst into a passion of tears, which | 


shook and almost convulsed her wasted 


“Ah, yes! I do, Ido! How it has 


she’s the only thing Ive got in all the 


world; the only thing that loves me. 


I should go mad if I lost her. Oh! 
you good people, I’ve heard you say 
that if two of you join together to ask 


_anything, the Lord above gives you 





| 
| 
\ 
| 


what you want. J can’t pray, but 
you can. Oh, +Ma’am! you’ve seen 
your little child die, but maybe you 
had something else. I’ve nothing; 
nothing in Heaven or earth.” 

‘‘ Let us pray,” said Mrs. Sullivan, 
in a voice that hushed the poor 
creature into quiet awe; and then, in 
the same gentle tones, the woman 
whose treasures were safely garnered 
beyond the touch of change or death, 
prayed for this tempest-tossed, des- 
pairing soul, whose only hope seemed 
to be drifting from her grasp. While 
she prayed, Mrs. West’s tears fell 
softly and quietly ; she was comforted 
without knowing why. Perhaps, even 
then, she heard the tar-off echo of the 
Good Shepherd’s voice, as He came 


_shrough the dark night to find His 


sheep that was lost, 
(To be continued, ) 





HUMOROUS READINGS. 
THE MONK AND THE JEW. 


An unbelieving Jew, one day, 

Was skating on the icy way ; 
Which, being brittle, let him in, 
Just deep enough to catch his chin : 
And in that woful plight he hung, 
With only power to move his tongue. 
A brother skater near at hand, 





(A Papist, born in foreign land), 
With eager steps devoutly flew 

To save poor Mordecai the Jew. 

But first, quoth he, I must enjoin 
That you renounce your faith for mine. 
There’s no entreaty else will do ; 

Tis heresy to help a Jew. 
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JEW, 
Forswear my faith ? No! God forbid ! 
That would be very bad indeed. 
God never mind such things as these ; 
Think, think how very hard it freeze ! 
More good you do, more good you be, 
What signifies your faith to me ? 
So think again how cold and wet, 
And help me out one little bit. 


PAPIST. 


The Church forbids us all assistance 
Beyond a certain pale and distance. 

And all the service I can lend 

Is praying for your soul, my friend. 


JEW. 

Pray for my soul? you make me 

laugh— 
You'd better help me out by half. 
My soul, [ find, ¢hat will take care 
And pray for its own self, so there. 
Just think a little now for me ; 
’Tis Z am in the hole, not she. 


PAPIST. 


The Church forbids it, friend, and 
saith 
That all must die that have no faith. 


JEW. 


Well, if I must believe, I must, 
But help me out, I pray you, first. 


Ee 


PAPIST, 
No, not one inch without ‘* Amen.” 
That seals the whole. 


JEW. 


Well, hear me then. 

I here renounce, for good and all, 
The race of Jews, both great and 

small, 
Tis the worst trade beneath the sun, 
Or worst religion—that’s all one. 
I'll go to mass as soon as ever 
I get to t’other side the river. 
So help me out, my Christian friend, 
That I may do as I intend. 


PAPIST. 
Perhaps you do intend to cheat, 
If once I set you on your feet. 


JEW. 


No, no, I do intend to be 

A Christian—such a one as thee. 

Our bigot Papist, joyful hearted 

To see this heretic converted, 

Replied to the designing Jew: 

‘¢ This was a happy day for you. 
You'd better die a Christian now, 

For if you live you'll break your vow.” 
So said no more—but in a trice 
Popped Mordecai beneath the ice, 


ANON. 


ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


30. My first may be worn on the head, 
My next is an esculent grain ; 
And what of my whole shall be said ? 
‘Tis a freak, a mere whim of the brain, 


ol. My first grow in pods. 


A small insect my second. 


Unlettered, uncouth, is my whole mostly reckoned. 
Yet discharge him not, for within there may lie 
A spirit of genuine nobility. 


O2. My first is unstable as water. 
My next is as near as a daughter. 
Work and rest, rest and work in my whole. 
It shall benefit body and soul. 


KEY TO AUGUST ACROSTICS. 
29, O-bad-i-ah. 


27. Peas-ant. 


28. Sand-wich. 
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‘Good nursing and attention she shall have, said Mrs. Brown.’ —Paye 164. 


HAWKER’S COURT; 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


By Auice LAcIeE. 


| The parish doctor, when he came, 
| pronounced it a case of typhus fever, 
That night, and many nightsrand | and said, gravely, that his little 


days after, Rosie’s life hung in the | patient’s recovery would depend more 


balance. 'on good nursing and unremitting 


CHAPTER IV. 
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attention, than on anything he could 
do for her. 

‘©And good nursing and attention 
she shall have, pretty lamb,” said 
Mrs. Brown; ‘and please God, we'll 
bring her through; so cheer up, my 
dear, and don’t you give way to low 
spirits, but try to think how our 
blessed Saviour went about doing 
good, and healing all the sick people 
He could lay His hands on, when He 
was here on earth; and He’s just the 
same still, you know, and as near to 
you and me when we pray to Him, as 
ever He was to the poor wives and 
mothers then; ah! and just as ready 
to hear their troubles, and cure their 
sick husbands and children.” 

Mrs. Brown’s cheerfulness was in- 
fectious, perhaps, because it was so 
genuine; the poor woman’s sorrow 


was too deep to be touched by any | 


unreal or exaggerated expression of 
feeling; her stricken heart instinct- 
ively opened to the truth, and leaned 
upon it, and in some measure was 
comforted, although, as yet, she felt 
only the faint reflection of another’s 
joy and trust. 

In the meanwhile, No. 7 began to 
assume a new aspect. No longer 
afraid of a refusal, Mrs. Sullivan 
quietly introduced some necessary 
article of use or comfort day after 
day, ‘‘ for Rosie’s sake,” as she would 
whisper, if Mrs. West attempted a 
remonstrance. 

And so, for Rosie’s sake, the little 
room was transformed into a bright 
home-like place, and the bundle of 
rags on which she slept was replaced 
by a neat bedstead, and ‘a beautiful 
hair mattress, blankets, and linen 
sheets, all smelling of lavender, fit for 


a Duchess or a Lady Mayoress to | 
_ Sleep on, 


” as Mrs. Brown rapturously 


exclaimed. 

The good woman was indeed the 
presiding genius of the sick room. 
Always quiet and bright, she was a 
very beam of sunshine, and the poor 
young mother learned to lean upon 
her as an elder sister. As Mrs. Sulli- 
van watched her in her loving minis- 
trations, she thought of the words— 


‘Warmed underneath the Comforter’s safe 
wing, 
‘They spread the endearing warmth around,’’ 
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and remembering how lately she had 
been as deeply sunk in misery as the 
poor neighbour to whom she was jnow 
as an angel of comfort, she-learned to 


_ realize more deeply, day by day, the 











sublime power of the gospel by which 
the change had been wrought. 

The day came, at last, when the 
fever had run its course, and little 
Rosie lay, wasted and spent, but 
sleeping peacefully ; the hectic flush 
faded from her cheek, and her breath-. 
ing no longer hurried, but regular and 
tranquil. 

‘¢We shall do,” was Mr. Steel's. 
verdict. ‘‘ We have had a very severe 
attack, but, thanks to our good nurses, 
we have pulled through. We require 
great care, though, great care and 
good nourishment; a light pudding, a 
slice of chicken or sole, a little arrow- 
root with port wine, administered 
frequently and in small doses, that is, 
quantities, will be the thing now. In 
about a week’s time, I hope, we shall 
be set on our legs again.” 

So the process of setting little Rosie 
on her legs went on, slowly but surely, 
thanks to Mrs. Sullivan’s unwearied 
care, until Mr. Steel, calling one day, 
said he thought there would be no 
need to continue his visits, and after 
congratulating himself and Mrs. West 
on what he called ‘“‘ a pronounced 
success; really, a charming case; ” 
the kind-hearted doctor hurried away 
to finish his round. 

When he was gone, Mrs. West said, 
‘¢Oh, Ma’am, oh, dear lady, I can 
never, never thank you, but God 
above knows I am grateful. You've 
saved my Rosie’s life, you and this 
dear, good creature; ” laying her hand 
on Betsy’s arm. 

‘‘ Now, my dear, don’t say anything 
more about it,” said Mrs. Brown, 
hastily, seeing the tears gathering in 
the poor woman’s eyes. ‘It’s four 
o’clock already, I declare, and now 
that the pretty lamb is asleep, I am 
going to make you acup of tea, and 
maybe Mrs. Sullivan would condescend 
to have a cup, too, before her walk 
home.” 


‘Indeed, I will thank you very 


much,” said Mrs. Sullivan; for she 
was unwilling to lose an opportunity 
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of a little conversation with poor Mrs. 
West, now that her heart was opened 
by her new joy. 

So Betsy disappeared, and in about 
five minutes returned with a very 
bright metal teapot, a plate of hot 
toast, and an egg, which last she 
alleged had been laid by her hen on 
purpose for Mrs. West that very 
morning. 

Happiness and good tea together 
have a wonderful power of unlocking 
the heart, and the poor woman was 
soon talking quite unreservedly to her 
two friends; of the past, when she 
had lived with her old father and 
mother on the hillside at Grapmead, 
the youngest of a large family, all 
married and dispersed but herself ; 
then of her own marriage to Harry 
West, and of their happy life together 
in their village home until the day 
that they were tempted by the offer of 
better wages to come to London. ‘I 
shall always remember the last words 
my dear mother said when she took 
leave of us at the station,” continued 
she; ‘* ‘Martha and Harry,’ she said, 
‘whatever you forget, don’t forget to 
keep holy the Sabbath day.’ ‘ All right 
mother, says Harry, laughing, ‘and 
whatever you forget, mind you come 
and see us on our wedding day, and 
you shall have duck and green peas, 
if they are to be had in London for 
money ;’ and with that he kissed her, 
and hurried me into the train, for he 
was always light-hearted; but oh! 
how often I have thought of her words, 
and the look on her dear face as she 
stood there to see the last of us. 

Before our wedding day came round 
again, she was in the churchyard by 
the side of my baby. We forgot her 
last words, Ma’am, more’s the shame; 
Harry was always for having a little 
pleasure on Sunday, for he said, ‘ when 
was a working man to enjoy himself, 
if not then?’ I was very loath, at 
first, to go with him on the Sunday 
excursions that he and his fellow 
workmen got up, for I knew it was 
wrong; but Harry only laughed at 


me, and said, ‘ How was I to show off | 


my pretty, rosy cheeks, that he was so 
proud of, if I never went out into 
company?’ I was vain of my good 
looks, Ma’am, at that time; they are 





gone, long ago, so I don’t mind say- 
ing it now, and I tried to think that 
by going with my husband I might 
keep him from drinking too much; 
but still I was very uneasy, for I 
knew it was a sin, and having once 
begun, I could'nt talk to Harry about 
it. His Sunday friends used to ap- 
point meetings at some public-house 
or other two or three evenings in the 
week, to drink and read the papers, 
and then Harry got fond of spending 
his spare time like that, and did’nt 
care for his home; not that he was a 
bad husband to me; no, when he was 
sober, not a man in the kingdom could 
be kinder. We got from bad to worse ; 
Harry’s master (he was an upholsterer 
and cabinet maker by trade) said he 
would have none but sober men in his 
employ; so he lost his good place 
there, and his friends persuaded him 
to join the Trades Unionists, and then 
it was all over with us.” 

“*Oh, my dear, I can feel for you, 
for I have gone through all that 
myself,” interrupted Mrs. Brown ; but 
never mind, don’t tell us any more 
now.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, it eases my heart to tell 
you all now, as I have begun, but 
there’s not much more to say. My 
husband could get no work, of course, 
and he soon gave up trying, for he 
seemed, at last, to care for nothing 
but the public house, till he ran up 
such a long score, that the landlord 
told him he should come no more till 
he had wiped it off. 

‘¢ Then—Betsy, you know all the 
rest—how the things went to pawn, 
one after another ; my nice furniture 
that he had made himself, and all our 
decent clothes, and his silver watch 
that had been a present from my dear 
father. After they were gone, we 
went on taking basins and spoons and 
such like, till we had hardly a thing 
to use. Yes, Ma’am, I'll tell you all 
the truth; I was as bad as my poor 
husband, every bit, for many a little 


| thing that I used to prize have I gone 
and pawned without saying a word to 


| 


him, and not for bread Ma’am, but 
for giv, to drown my misery, One 
night Harry came home not much the 


| worse for drink, and more like he 


used to be in the old days. It was in 
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November, and bitter cold, but there | room, and then at the fire-place again. 


were no coals in the house, nor a _ ‘ You've lost your pretty, rosy cheeks, 
penny to buy a piece of bread. He Pattie,’ he says, ‘and you've lost your 
sat down close to the fire-place, and | health and spirits, and I wish to God 
looked into the empty grate, and at | you had never seen my face. You 
last he says, ‘ Pattie,’ says he, ‘I’ve | shall never see it again, in this world 
brought you to this; and now its too | or the next.’ And with that he got up 
late, I mind me of what your poor old | and walked out, and shut the door 
mother said the last day that ever we | after him very quiet, and from that 
saw her, ‘Whatever you forget, don’t | day to this, Ma’am, I’ve never heard 
forget to keep the Sabbath day holy ;” | a word from my poor boy. I don’t 
and then he laid his head down on the | know how I’ve lived since then, I 
table, and groaned. I did’nt care | moved in here because it was so cheap, 
much for him at that time; for what | and I got a little work just to keep 
with one thing and another, I had no | body and soul together; if it had’nt 
heart left to care for anything, though, been for Rosie, I should’nt even have 
mind you, he was always good to me | cared to do that, If she had died—” 
when he was sober. But when he ‘‘Ah, but my dear, she did’nt die, 
spoke like that, something came over | and she is not going to die, please 
me, and I got up and laid my hand | God,” interrupted Betsy, “don’t you 
on his shoulder, and said, “* Cheer up, | see in that a token that He loves you, 
Harry, perhaps things will take a turn and will make all come right in time ? 
fer the better,’ though, God knows, I | No, don’t shake your head and look so 
did’nt think it. Then he lifted uphis | sorrowful; He saved me, body and 
head and looked at me, and he said, | soul, and He will save you and yours, 
‘ Pattie, ’ve been a bad husband to | depend upon it.” 

you, and I’ve brought you to this ;’ | 
and he stared all round at the empty (To be continued. ) 














PRACTICAL PAPERS.—V. 
FEASTING AND FASTING. 

I nAveE before me an old oil-painting. It represents a young artist, 
who is just preparing, as the homely phrase is, to “turn in for the 
night.” He has already taken off one boot; but before taking off the 
other, he has given way to a fit of musing. He sits with his head 
resting on one hand, in a posture of deep thought. Let us take a 
glance at his surroundings, and see what key they give us to the work- 
ings of his mind. 

His lighted candle sheds its ray on what is plainly his one room—a 
small back attic. As he sits beside his bed—his coat hanging on the 
only other chair, and an unfinished picture on his easel—we turn to the 
table close by. On it are his brushes and his colours; also the loaf and 
the Dutch cheese, from which he his been making his frugal evening 
meal; while in front stands his open desk, and on the desk lies, now 
closed, a green memorandum or account book. 

It is easy to see that in this book he has just been making an entry, 
or striking a balance. Yes, we can understand now the shade ot dis- 
appointment which has thrown a gloom over that bright young face. 
Some picture has been returned “unsold,” or else has failed to fetch 
what he had ventured to think its due price. But as we scan his face 
yet again we are glad to see that his isnot a hopeless sorrow. There 1s 
a gleam in his eye which seems to be looking through the cloudy pre- 
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sent, and on to a sunny future. He cannot now, quite so soon as he 
had fondly dreamed, bring his fair betrothed to the cottage home which 
he has had in view. He must go on a little longer, striving to earn it ; 
he must go on a little longer saving for it. But with industry on the 
one hand and thrift on the other he does not yet (with God’s help) 
despair. What matters it though he has to fast awhile now, if thereby 
he and his loved one can make a free start in life, unhampered by the 
anxiety of debt? What matters it though he has to work longer, if 
he but gain the prize? His “ Rachel” is worth toiling for, and saving 
for, and waiting for. 

That green book upon his desk! Blame it not for the timely warning 
it has given him. If it has ministered to a few minutes of disquietude, 
it may have paved the way for months (if not years) of steady com- 
fort. That green book! Would that we could persuade many to 
follow our young friend’s example, and keep such a counsellor to guide 
them. The man that “chalked his own door ”’ was, as you well know, 
wiser at that time, than he had been when his score was chalked by the 
publican. 

Archdeacon Paley used to say that ‘“‘ready money is the best check 
on &@ woman’s imagination, when she goes shopping.’ We are dis- 
posed to think that an account-book, regularly kept, is a still safer 
check. Ready money, unaccounted for, be it pounds, or be it pence, is 
very apt to melt away, one hardly knows how. Some men find coppers 
“too hot” to keep in their pocket, and hasten to pass them away in the 
taproom. Some women will squander on a bit of finery almost their 
Jast shilling (or elevenpence halfpenny, as the shopkeeper temptingly 
puts it) before they stop to think how they could spend it on what is 
more needful. 

A penny memorandum book, in which to keep note of the pence and 
shillings as they go out, would be a good investment, if its pages are 
not left empty. Do you say you never were good at figures? Perhaps 
that is in part because you never tried keeping you own accounts, and 
casting up the figures for your own good, It may be slow work for 
you at first, but habit will soon make it easy. It will take less time 
every week; and before the end of a year you may find that you have 
gained many a lesson of wisdom by this simple means, 

There is many a home that might be made more comfortable by 
just a little forethought, and a little forecasting of plans; if a little less 
of feasting on the one hand, yet a good deal less of consequent fasting 
on the other hand. An occasional feast may be very right. A birthday 
treat; a Sunday cake, or favourite dish, prepared in honour of that 
which is the best day of the seven; little extras on special occasions of 
joy ; all these, when they can be afforded, are well in their place. But 
to be in their place they must be in moderation, or else the summer’s 

feasting will too surely give place to the winter’s pinch. “1 know how 
to abound,” said one of old, ‘‘and I know how to suffer need,’’ but. he 
was not speaking of privations brought upon himself by wilful over- 
indulgence in the days of comparative plenty. 

Of course there are many who are obliged to live “from hand to 
mouth,” while hand and mouth alike are never filled. Of fasting they 
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have enough, and more than enough, ail the year round ; of feasting 
they know nothing at all, with the exception of a class-excursion or a 
mission-tea. But it is not forsuch we write. It is for those—and for 
the wives of those—who are in good wage. With you, my friends, it is 
not a question of painful stinting and scraping; but it ought to bea 
question, whether you really need to live quite up to your means. With 
you it is not a question of “‘ cutting your coat according to your cloth,” 
with hard work to “ make both ends meet ;” but it ought to be a ques- 
tion of cutting your coat economically, so as not to waste as much 
cloth in cutting as might make another for your child, or your sister’s 
child. ‘Waste not, want not,” and “ Lay up fora rainy day,’’ are good 
old sayings, none the less true because they are trite. 

Emma G—— was a warm-hearted but thoughtless servant girl. Like 
many other servant girls in our kitchens, she knew how to make 
an amazing inroad upon any large joint of meat set before her; 
while, at other times, she would be most cheerily content with a remnant 
that seemed amazingly too little. Give her plenty of soda, or soap, or 
wood, or oil, and she would waste them, each and all; put out buta 
small quantity, and it was surprising how long she could make it last. 
‘¢ Ah, Emma,” her mistress used to say, “I see how it will be with 
you, when you have a home of your own; you will run through your 
week’s money long before the week is out.” The words came sadly true. 
Her husband brought her all his earnings, except what he kept for his 
tailor or his shoemaker ; but he strictly forbade her going “on tick,”’ or 
running up a bill anywhere. The income per week was a fairly good 
one. On Sundays, Mondays, and Tuesdays she gave him famous meals ; 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays, rather poor ones; still less on Fridays, 
and next to nothing on Saturdays. It was scarcely to be wondered at, 
that she should have to say, ‘I wish I could make things comfortable 
for him all the week round; he seems to like home well enough till 
Friday and Saturday come ; but by then he seems tired of it, like: and 
I’m afraid he’s getting in the way of going to the White Lion by 
times.” 

It need not have been thus. A little calculating of what so much a 
week will be when divided into seven days: a little heedful considera- 
tion as to how much can be subtracted and put by from each day to 
allow a margin for incidentals, as salt, mustard, candles, and coals; a 
little planning to equalize things, as for example, reckoning how much 
tea at the beginning of the week will leave enough to make the tea as 
strong at the week’s end ;—this is just what should be a woman’s care. 
If the “ Rachel’ to whom our picture points be such a reckoner and 
manager, it is not likely that our young friend, who is now so ready to 
stint for her sake, will ever be driven to fast through any folly or im- 
providence of her’s, 

One word more. Forethought for the things of this life ought to 
accompany forethought for the higher interests of the soul and of the 
life to come. Let us not be among the number who say, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ but among those who resolve, 
‘‘ Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do,” we will “do all to 
the glory of God.” ui, &. F- 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE BIRD. 


-A little bird upon a bending limb 


Sang a glad poem to the rising sun ; 
Softly as falls the cadence of a hymn, 
So dropped the rhythmic joy-notes, one by one. 


An ecstasy of song poured from his throat 
As he swayed back and forth in the young light ; 
‘Twas inspiration this—God’s hand had wrote 
Upon his heart this glad, sweet carol bright. 


A weary of the world an old man came 
With lagging step across the meadow wide ; 
The sun’s bright arrows tipped with rosy flame 
A radiant splendour cast on every side. 


With head down bent the old man stood a space 
Within the shade of the wide-spreading tree ; 
A ray of sunlight fell athwart his face, 
The bird’s clear notes rang rapturously free. 


The old man listened breathlessly the while 

The bird’s sweet song trilled towards the smiling skies, 
And o’er his lips there stole a tender smile, 

And tears, not wholly sad, bedimmed his eyes. 


[t may be that the carol of the bird 

So blithe and sweet, so all unmixed with pain, 
An ancient mem’ry in his bosom stirred, 

Of dim deep woods, of a flower-perfumed lane, 


Two lovers, hand in hand, the soft moss pressed, 
Each on the threshold of a glad new life— 

The one lies folded in eternal rest— 
The other lives bowed down ’neath years of strife. 


That day a bird, upon a bending bow, 
Echoed their joy in tenderest undertone ; 

3ut oh! the change, the painful difference now— 
The bird sings on—the old man is alone. 


Pluming his tiny wings, his matins o’er, 

The sky’s blue distance svon enwrapped the bird. 
The echo of the song beloved of yore 

Seemed ling’ring yet, the sweetest ever heard. 


And oh! it told of music far more sweet 

Than ever thrilled these weary hearts of ours ; 
A home were parted friends forever meet, 

A land of light and never-fading flowers. 


And o’er the rugged face a softness crept— 
Unknown for years—the carol of the bird 

From his bowed heart the weight of sorrow swept— 
For, thro’ the tender strains, God’s voice he heard. 


C. I. Cresrr, 
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JOHN HOWARD, 


THe PHILANTHROPIST. 


JoHN Howarp, the Philanthropist, was born in the year 1726, he 
survived his father nine years. He was, we are informed, an affectionate 
parent, and a benefactor of his race; “and the vast improvement of 
the condition of prisons which this country has witnessed is in a 
great measure owing to his unwearied exertions.” 

He (John Howard) was the son of a London tradesman, and was, 
himself apprenticed to a grocer; but, afterwards coming in to some 
property, did not serve the whole of his time, the remaining years of 
his indenture of apprenticeship—being purchased by him, Having 
thus regained his full liberty, he commenced to travel, and made a tour 
in France, and Italy—and, on his return, it is said, he married his. 
landlady “ out of gratitude for her kindness to him in having nursed 
him through a severe illness, though she was many years his senior.” 

Three years after this, his wife dying, and he being desirous of aiding 
the sufferers from the earthquake in Lisbon, “ embarked for that port ; 
but being captured by a French privateer, he was confined as a prisoner 
at Brest, and subsequently taken to the interior, whence he was per- 
mitted to return to England, on condition of providing a suitable ex- 
change.’? Once more being settled, he is married again—and this time 
passes seven years of wedded life in acts of kindness and benevolence to 
those living around him in his home at Cardington. 

In 1773 he was nominated Sheriff; and this office brought him in 
frequent communication with the prisons and their unhappy occupants ; 
and the miseries and abuses which he witnessed in the prisons—cf 
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which he had charge—and the remembrance of all he had seen when 
confined as a prisoner abroad led him to apply to the magistrates for 
some remedy of the most glaring evils. Their reply was such that 
Howard was induced to prosecute his inquiries further, and to gain a 
ereater knowledge and further information, he at once set out on a tour 
of inspection. In this tour the prisons of the respective countries of 
England were visited by him, one after another; and, in this way, 
Howard accumulated a vast mass of information, which he laid before 
the House of Commons in the year 1774, And it may be truly said— 
that, from this date, reform in our prisons began. 

But that we may fully appreciate the work thus being done—let us 
stop fora moment, and just see the state of degradation that our prisons 
were then in, and the state of the law, as it was then administered. At 
this period ¢wo hundred crimes, were punishable with death.—The 
prison-cells were noisome, and the food given to the prisoners of the 
coarsest kind. The cells were also damp and narrow and but little straw 
allowed for a bed. The sexes here huddled together and months of 
unjust imprisonment before trial had often to be endured without regard 
to health or decency. 

It is said, that—‘* At Kly—the prisoners by night were caged down 
with iron bars, and had on iron collars full of spikes! But Howard had 
learned by suffering to pity sufferers, and his famous work—‘ On the 
state of prisons in England and Wales ’—caused many to rejoice against 
judgment in many places.” 

When called to the bar of the House of Commons (says his Biogra- 
pher) “he produced an overwhelming impression—and he carried the 
Legislature with him in mitigating the dreadful evils which it was his 
mission to combat.’ And how did he seek to remedy the evils of which 
he had been eye witness? In several ways (1) By prevention of crime 
by education. (2.) By making prison-labour productive. (3.) By a 
scale of graduated punishments, encouraging industrious and well con- 
dicted prisoners by discharge before the expiration ofstheir term. (4.) 

sy giving the prisoners moral and religious instruction, and lastly by 
exercising and carrying out in their belief The Law of Kindness. 
Howard departed this life January, 1790, in his 64th year, and although 
he did not attain the allotted age of three score years and ten, his name 
will always be held dear, and remembered with gratitude; for “every 
prison in Europe feels something of his benign influence at the present 
moment, and every prisoner has reason to bless his memory.” Surely 
then, it may be said of this man, that he left an imprint of Christian 
love for his fellow beings on the sands of time, which shall never he 
obliterated—but shall endure from age to age! W. OUIN. 


MackErEL Puppines.—Take one or two mackerel, as the case may require 
for the family, thoroughly clean the fish, 1emove head, fins, and tail, then cut 
the fish up into blocks of about two inches; then take about one quarter of 
the weight of the fish in pickled pork, rater fat, cut it into dice, season with 
pepper, salt, and parsley or fennel; if the latter a very small portion. Put 
the whole into a good suet crust pudding, and boil for one hour or more, 


according to size. ; 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 


By VINCENT RoBINSON. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GONE. 


The following day was a memorable one in Tim’s history, for he was 
about to be separated from his son for a considerable time; and though 
he was persuaded that it would be for Gurth’s advantage, the separation 
was no easy task ; and it was not without many an internal struggle, 
excited by the deepest love, that he parted with his boy. He rose very 

early from the restless pillow upon which he had been iying at Danny’s 
Lodge, and made his way before day-break towards Hugh Villa, that 
he might have a talk with Gurth in his bedroom before the Captain and 
the rest were up. 

‘‘T wish you had been going two or three hundred miles across the 
country instead of the sea, Gurth.” 

“Why, father ? you said I should be safe with the Captain.” 

“Yes, Gurth, but if anything happened the Captain would have to go 
too,” replied Tim, looking sorrowful. 

“ But nothing will happen, father,” said Gurth, in a tone of the ut- 
most assurance. 

‘God forbid ! ” 

They were here interrupted by a hurried knock at the door, and who 
should enter, looking greatly agitated, but Dan O’ Dully. 

‘¢What’s amiss?” asked Tim, looking eagerly at him. 

‘Sure, an evil spirit must have been about the place; for there’s 
something mighty wrong somewhere!’’ he returned, short of breath 
through his quick ascent “upstairs. 

“ What's amiss ?” repeated Tim, still more eagerly. 

‘“¢T expected to find him sleeping up here.” 

“Who?” 

“Sure, Mr. Coinhart, for the bed in his room is as straight as it was 
when the servant left it yesterday morning, and he’s left no word, and 
the mistress is enquiring after him, and he’s nowhere to be found! "And 
there’s she sitting in the breakfast room with the Captain, waiting for 
him.” 

‘Gone, and left no word ? ” said Tim. 

‘Sure, I’m afraid to go and tell the poor creature ; she looks so ill’ 
and the Captain is very sad. What will Ido? What will I do?” 

“It’s very unaccountable! ” said Tim. 

“J tell you what, Tim; you go down with Gurth to breakfast, and 
get a whisper in the Captain’s ear, then [’ll come down and we ‘ll be 
after making up the best excuse we can all together.”’ 

‘‘ Hope for the best, Dan,” returned Tim,” as he left the room with 
his son, ‘‘ there may be a letter by post, explaining it all.” 

‘J am afraid not, sure, the postman has been already, and there’s 
not a word.’ And when they had gone he said to himself,—‘‘ No such 
hope! No, no, that empty bed means something worse !” 
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Gertrude was anxiously waiting news of her father, in company with 
the Captain, Tim and his two children. She presently said :— 

«Why is father so long, Captain ? and why does not Dan return? ” 

‘¢ Dan will be here directly, darling. But your father, I think, has 
gone away on business.’ 

‘Gone away !” exclaimed Gertrude in a mournful tone. 

“ Sure yes, ma'am,” said Dan, who had been listening behind the 
door for a way out of the difficulty, as well as a way into the room, 
‘¢the gentleman’s gone away on particular business.”’ 

‘Tt is unkind of him!” she replied, flushing with disappointment. 

‘Sure, that’s what I told the cook, ma’am,” said Dan. 

“ Never mind, darling,” said the Captain, “‘ you'll see him again soon. 
If anybody is vexed it should be me; for he has not even stopped to 
say ‘Good-bye,’ before I set out on the voyage. But I forgive him, 
for I know what aman of business he is. Another grand spec, no doubt. 

She thus got a brief emancipation from her grief. Dan was de- ‘| 
lighted the affair had passed over so quietly, and though he disagreed La 
entirely with the conclusion to which the Captain had come respecting : 
it, he carefully concealed his opinion, and hastened out of the room to 
assist the servants in packing the luggage upon the carriage, which 
was now waiting at the door to convey the two travellers to the rail- 
way station. The Captain and Gurth, it will be remembered, were 
starting on their voyage to India. Ruth was busily engaged amongst a 
the rest cramming her brother’s pockets with handkerchiefs, upon 18) 
which she had worked his name, ribbons for his neck, and all sorts of | 
little presents. And while she was in the midst of it, in camea 
school-mate named Miss Holt, a fair-haired, rosy-faced girl, a little 
older than Ruth, bringing in her hand a pair of worked slippers, and 
another souvenir in the form of a box of dominoes. 

Gurth went as red as a holly-berry in the face, as he accepted Miss 
Holt’s gift, for he had often been impertinent enough at school to kiss 
his hand to her from his dormitory window as she walked on the ‘a 
lawn. No doubt this had had something to do with the slippers and au 
the dominoes, but of course Ralph threw no light upon the subject, : 
and Miss Holt only laughed. In a short time all the luggage was 
packed upon the carriage ; Dan was seated upon the box with whip in 
hand, and Ruth, with her school companion Miss Holt—who was 
going to join them, having asked permission of her parents to spend the 
day with her friend, in order to see the vessel set out—had already 
taken their places in the carriage with Tim. Gertrude came to the 
gate with a shawl thrown about her shoulders, and taking both Gurth’s 
hands in her own she kissed him as if he had been her own son. He 
smiled as he looked into her pale face, and said he hoped his sister 
would make her happy while they were away, and then jumped upon 
the box by the side of Dan, with his face as red as a holly-berry again 
because as he did so he heard Miss Holt speaking flatteringly about his 
personal appearance. The Captain lingered for a few minutes at the 
gate, taking his farewell of Gertrude. He saw that her countenance 
began to lower a little, and grasping her hand warmly he said, ‘* Don’t 
de sad, darling, God took him, and he will send you peace.” She did 
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not speak, for her thoughts began to assert themselves again, whicl: 
brought tears into her eyes, and with a deep sigh she turned into the 
house to nurse her agony alone. When the Captain had entered the 
carriage and closed the door Dan cracked his whip, and they drove off 
quickly to the station. In about half an hour the station was reached, 
porters were at hand, the luggage was soon deposited in the guard’s 
van, the tickets were taken, the passengers were seated, and the engine 
driver only awaited the signal to start. Presently there was a shrill 
whistle, and the train began slowly to move away. “Sure, I know the 
Lord will take care of that boy!” said Dan to himself, as he stood upon 
the platform watching Gurth, who waved his handkerchief out of the 
carriage window until the train was out of sight. 

There being no necessity for Dan to hurry back with the carriage to 
Hugh Villa, he thought he would avail himself of a few moments quiet 
cogitation over a pipe upon one of the seats on the platform Presently 
he heard somebody coming towards him, and was astonished to sce 
Arthur Dibit with a travelling bag in his hand. 

‘Sure, is it yourself, Mr. Dibit ? and where are you after going ? ” 

“Tam going to Kent, to make some enquiries,” replied Dibit, sitting 
down by the side of Dan, thoughtfully. 

‘Sure, do you smell a rat as well as myself? ” 

Dibit said he did, and was explaining his reasons, when a train from 
London entered the station, anda good number of people got out. 
After the hustling and bustling and enquiry for luggage had subsided a 
little, and many of the passengers had quitted the station, they ob- 
served a tall powerful-looking man, with a sunburnt face, wearing a 
travelling cap and cloak, making some enquiries of an old porter, who 
seemed to do nothing but shake his head at all the gentleman said to 
him, as if unable to give him any of the information he required. He 
seemed to be repeating his enquiries again and again, but the porter 
showed no signs of intelligence, and walked off scratching his head. 
The gentleman, who from his appearance was evidently from abroad, 
stood still for a few minutes, as if debating in his mind the best course 
to pursue, and then walked towards Dan, who touched his hat to him. 

‘“‘T want to find a gentleman who is staying somewhere near this 
place,” said the stranger, ‘‘and I have unfortunately lost the address.’’ 

Dibit looked intently at him as he spoke. 

‘“‘ Sure, sir, that’s a bad job; what might be the gentleman’s name r”’ 
asked Dan. 

‘‘ l’m afraid that will be useless to you. His name is Coinhart.” 

‘Coinhart !” said Dan, suddenly, thinking that the stranger was a 
detective, and that the manacles Dibit had mentioned were now going 
to be made use of. | 

“Yes, that’s the name, sir,’ returned the stranger. “Do you 
know him.” 

Dan hesitated a moment, and then said, “ Yes, sir, sure I’m going tc 
drive that carriage to where he’s been stopping—a place called Hugb. 
Villa.” 

‘‘'That’s the name !” exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ How thankful I am. 
to have met with you. Will you conduct me there ?” 
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Dibit, whose face suddenly flushed, went closer to the gentleman at 
this moment, and touching him upon the shoulder, much to Dan’s 
amazement, he said, Do you know me, sir ?”’ 

“T have not that pleasure,” he replied, looking into his face, 

“But I think [ know you, sir,” said Dibit with much agitation, 
« Your name is Overt !” | 

‘It is, sir. For God’s sake,’ returned Mr. Overt, for he it was, “ do 
not say that you are—” 

‘“‘ Arthur Dibit, sir, reported to be dead !” 

“ Alas! this is terrible, “said Mr. Overt, grasping his hands tightly, 
“Come, let us go find the wretch out who has robbed thee of thy living 
and well-nigh thy life.” 

“Sure, sir,” said Dan, “ he’s gone from Ringhurst.”’ 

‘¢No matter, we will seek him till we find him,” said Mr. Overt, as 
they walked out of the station. 

Mr, Overt and Dibit went to an adjoining hotel, where the latter re- 
lated the misery through which he had passed since leaving home. Dan 


drove back to Hugh Villa, making arrangements to meet them again in. 


the evening, and at six o'clock they all three set out for Kent, in quest 
of Mr. Coinhart. 
¥ G *% % % “8 
It was afternoon when the Captain and his friends reached the docks 
at Liverpool. In the dull light the numerous masts looked like a grim 
collection of trees in winter, and the rigging one could almost imagine 
to be the work of huge spiders that had spun intricate webs in all 


directions. The ship lights—like fire-fles entangled in the webs—had 
already been hoisted, the cargo and luggage were stowed away, the 


hatches were made secure, the crew only awaited the word to let go the 
chains which held the vessel to shore, and the Captain and Gurth were 
on board looking down upon Tim, Ruth, and Miss Holt. Ruth, who 
had been full of mirth up to this time, when she heard the paddle-wheels 
begin to splash in the water, and saw the ship begin to glide away with 


her brother on board, the tears filled her eyes as she kissed her hand 


to him. 

“God bless you, Tim,” said the Captain asthey moved away. “ Get 
all ready for our return; I’ll take care of Gurth! Good-bye, and God 
bless you all.” 

“T know that, Captain,” said Tim in a higher tone, for the ship was 
eradually getting further away. ‘‘ Take care of that rudder, Gurth !” 


“ All right, I’ve got it,” shouted Gurth, holding up his Bible, ‘ Good- 


bye, father—good-bye, Ruth—good-bye Miss Holt !”’ 
Gurth continued to shout these last words, until the vessel was too far 
away for his voice to reach them. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MRS. SQUIRES PAYs A VISIT. 


It was a fine bright morning when Ralph and his mother set out for 
the day. Their path lay through the Ungrel Woods to the ferry boat 
which was to convey them to their destination. With little ceremony 
the boatman helped them to their seats,and then pushed off. They 
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could hear the murmuring of the sea and the breaking of the waves 
upon the shore, as they rowed across the creek towards the Isle. 
Though the sun was brilliantly shining down upon them the breeze was 
very sharp, and the wind was driving the silver clouds before it, like a 
great shepherd hurrying a celestial flock of sheep to the fold. They 
were soon safely landed on the opposite bank, and leaving the boatman 
in his little craft, they made their way to the Captain’s house, which 
faced the sea. By the time they reached it the walk through the bright 
bracing air had brought the colour into Ralph’s cheeks, and some of the 
good nature into his mother’s countenance again. He was uncertain 
whether Tim would be there, so they walked round the house to the 
postern. Ralph pushed the gate open, and who should he see standing 
in the orchard, but Tim in conversation with Giles Hammerdown, who, 
not very long ago, had sold the tent by auction on Ringhurst Common. 
The little auctioneer had been commissioned before the Captain’s 
departure to furnish the interior of the house, which he had done with 
great taste. He raised his hat to the visitors asthey approached. Mrs, 
Squires was so delighted with this token of recognition, that she 
instantly extended her hand with a show of the utmost self-satisfaction 
to the little gentleman, who shook it warmly, and began forthwith to 
point out to her the distinguishing features of the Captain’s residence, 
which—being an auctioneer, and used to compiling advertisements that 
blinded many of his confiding clients respecting the drainage of the 
property he sometimes sold—he made out to be unprecedented and not 
likely to be surpassed. She was so charmed with the gentleman’s 
communicativeness and conviviality that she became quite interested, 
and began to question him upon the probable age of every fruit tree 
and twig, as they walked side by side through the orchard. He then 
insisted upon conducting her over the interior of the house, before they 
returned to Ringhurst. This he did, and it was a source of no little 
amusement to Tim and Ralph as they awaited them in the smoking 
room, to hear the little auctioneer eloquently and extravagantly 
describing his own skill in the choice and arrangement of the various 
apartments as they walked from room to room. Of a truth, Mrs. 
Squires had not been in such high spirits for a long time. The little 
man had danced before her as satisfactorily as a doll would have done, 
attached to a piece of elastic and guided by her own hand, so that 
when they landed across the creek in the ferry, she admitted before 


everybody that she had enjoyed her walk. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—LINES IN UNPLEASANT PLACES. 


There had been a heavy fall of snow the day before Arthnr Dibit 
Mr. Overt, and Dan O'Duffy arrived in London. As they walked in a 
westerly direction, Mr. Overt and Dan O’ Duffy talked together, leaving 
their companion to his own meditation. In a short time they all three 
stood before Beacon House well-nigh speechless. What a sight! It 
would be difficult to describe their feelings,—especially the feelings of 
Mr. Overt, who had called there but a short time ago. Such a sight! 
Nearly every pane of glass from top to bottom was shivered, Sticking 
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upon the front of the house and window frames were patches of dirt and 
filth; bell handles were wrenched out, the door knockers were wrenched 
off, the door plate had been torn away, the door itself hacked and 
shamefully mutilated, and every blind had been dragged down. They 
stood for some time looking first at the chaotic picture before them, 
and then at each other, as if for explanation, which none of them was 
able to give. They saw by the dull lowering sky that the afternoon 
was rapidly going, and knew that night would be quickly upon them. 
Dibit broke the silence— 

“Might not we get inside,” said he, ‘‘ while we have daylight ?” 

‘We can try,” said Mr. Overt, walking up the steps. 

To their astonishment they found that the lock had been wrenched 
off, also, so that the door with a gentle push opened. They walked 
upon nothing but the bare floor in the hall. Everything that was 
portable had been taken away, and the paper torn from the walls. The 
first room they entered was ransacked, and everything had been carried 
away, So with the second, the third, and the fourth, and fifth and the 
sixth, up to the top—all were empty. 

“ What can this mean?” said Mr, Overt, as they stood together in the 
sombre light of the top room. 

“Ts it possible that this is an outrage of his own?” asked Dibit. 

‘Not a doubt of it,” returned Dan, “ and if he had the shadow of 
an idea we were upstairs just now, sure I think it would be no more to 
him than the wink of his eye, to set the place on fire, and make cinders 
of us all three.” 

After Dan had made this observation they did not remain long where 
they were, but walked downstairs, and were on the point of quitting the 
house, when Dan, whose curiosity was very intense, suggested that they 
should just examine the basement before they left. So they walked 
down a flight of steps, the foot of which led them into a dingy looking 
apartment, aS empty and maltreated as the rest. Here they were 
startled by a muffled cry, which sounded like some human being in 
distress underground. For an instant it sent a throb of terror through 
them, and caused them to stand still with quick beating hearts. As 
they listened, the voice,as if in pain, became fainter, then died away 
altogether, and then set up the muffled cry of suffering again. This 
time it was somewhat louder than before, and seemed to proceed from 
behind a door on the opposite side of the room. Mr. Overt, recovering 
from his feelings of terror, at once crossed the room, followed closely 
by his two companions, opened the door, which led them into a narrow 
passage, and stood listening in the dark. 

Dan struck a match, and as he held it towards the ground, they saw 
that they were standing upon a trap door. A piece of candle was lying 
in the passage which he lighted. Mr. Overt immediately struck the 
bolt with his foot; Dan raised the wooden trap, and Mr. Crawler 
struggled up the steps into their presence, jooking pale, and bruised, 
and famished. 

“ Thank God, I am out,” were the unfortunate wretch’s first words. 


‘This is Mr. Coinhart’s clerk,” said Mr, Overt, turning to his com- 


panions. ‘ Tell us how you came here, sir.” 
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“You won’t put me down there again before you go, will you ?” 
began Mr. Crawler, wringing his hands, “because it was no fault 
of mine.” 

‘¢What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Overt. 

“Why, it was no fault of mine that my master went away without 
providing for his bills—don’t put me down there again!” said the 
apprehensive man. 

“ We're not going to put you down,” returned Mr. Overt, “but tell 
us, if you can, how this house became so outraged and emptied.” 

“Because my master,” he replied, a livid frown shooting across his 
brow like an unspoken curse, “ left no money to meet his bills,” 

‘¢ And where’s your master all this time ?”’ asked Mr. Overt. 

“ Oh, dear!” said Mr. Crawler, who again began to get uneasy, “J 
hope you are not going to question me, and then put me down into the 
cellar again.” | 

“Don’t fear that, we will let you go when you have answered this,”’ 
said Mr. Overt. 

‘¢ Well, my master went the day before the execution came in to visit 
his estate in Kent, and they put me down there to stop my correspon- 
dence with him. I shall never be able to look him in the face again.” 

“Sure, I hope you never will,’ returned Dan. 

“ Another question,” said Mr. Overt, ‘‘ tell us if you can what these 
bills were for ?” 

‘Well, gentlemen, I think it was for various merchandise which was 
lost at sea!” he replied sanctimoniously, ‘‘ but my master knows best.” 
2 a ¥ ck “% % 

«¢ May be so,”’ said Mr. Overt, taking the candle from Dan, and hold- 
ing it nearer to his flushed face with a curl of his lip, “ Well,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ we can afford to let you go, but before you do so just look 
on the face of the man your master has robbed!” As he said this, he 
transferred the light of the candle from the face of Mr. Crawler to the 
face of Dibit. “ Now you may go.” 

“Thank God Iam out of that cellar,” he said to himself, as he 
walked away from the three men and the desolated house, to some hovel 
out of the cold. 

Through the thick falling snow Mr, Overt and ‘his two friends pur- 
sued their journey, with the determination to find Mr. Coinhart at any 
cost or trouble. With this in view they directed their steps to the 
Railway Station, and, notwithstanding the late hour and unfavourable 
weather, took the train for Kent, From what they had seen in London 
for aught they knew, a worse desolation and ruin of property might be 
awaiting them at the Pinkwell estate, and perhaps irreparable damage 
was already done to the ancient house. But they found it untouched, 
and as still asa tomb. ‘They walked past the front, and still there was 
nothing before them but a smooth untouched carpet of snow. They 
walked round the end to examine the back, and still the same untrodden 
ground ; but as they turned the other end Dan O’Dutfy exclaimed, 
«‘Sure there’s marks here! ”’ 

They were the footprints of a man, and led up toa small side door, 
which was beforetime used as an entrance for the servants. Here Mr. 
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Overt knocked with his stick, which sent a ghostly echo through the 
house. No answer. He knocked again, No answer '!but the ghostly 
echo. Another knock and no one to admit them. They were deter- 
mined to enter, and were all three dinning at the door, when Mr. Overt 
accidentally struck the latch with his stick, which made the door fly 
back with a fearful sound through the house. Never for a moment did 
they dream that it was unbarred. ‘They entered boldly, throwing open 
every door they encountered. Presently Mr. Overt started,—a door 
slightly resisted his touch. It was the foot of a dead man. A little 
harder thrust and the moon shone upon a dead face. Mr. Coinhart was 
stretched upon the floor,—the blood-stained knife was by his side—the 
wound in his heart. 

Dan snatched a piece of paper from his stiff, cold hand, and closed 
the door upon the fearful picture. 

When they reached the village inn they read the piece of paper. It 
ran as follows :—‘‘ To Arthur Dibit—forgive me. To my child Gertrude 
—(rod bless and ever keep you good. To Mr. Overt—don’t reproach 
me; I have paid a heavy price. To gamblers—beware, for ‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard.’ ”’ 

6 * * <“e * 

Mr. Overt remained long enough in Kent to restore Arthur Dibit his 
title deeds and property. He remained also to hear the coroner’s verdict 
pronounced upon his friend. It was felode se, He was buried at mid- 
night. A cold wooden coffin covered his still colder body, and no one 
stood by but the sexton with his burning link, filling in the grave. 

A few days after this sad affair Mr. Overt took ship for Peru, and 
Arthur Dibit with Dan O’ Duffy, returned to Ringhurst . 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE TRUTH BROUGHT HOME, 


The dull wintry clouds still hung over Ringhurst, and the roads, 
housetops, trees and fields were veiled with snow. Hugh Villa looked 
very gloomy, for since the Doctor’s death the very stone-work had been 
regarded as a monument of lamentation, and a stillness had prevailed in 
the house which might have rendered it a fit place for the weird dreamings 
of a poet. Gertrude seldom left her room, which looked into the garden, 
but sat pensively gazing out of the window, till the broad day mellowed 
into twilight and passed away. She would then retire to her bed-chamber 
oftentimes full of despondency. In these moods she would take up her 
Psalm Book, and read the following passage : ‘“‘ When my heart is over - 
whelmed lead me to the rock that is higher than I.” This little devotion 
at times enabled her to sleep peacefully and forget her troubles. But 
anon her sorrow would return with a cruel poignancy, which made her 
pillow a place of torture rather than of repose. Ruth, who was now her 
dearest companion, knew many of her troubles by heart, and did all she 
could day by day to lighten and ward them off, by reading a book or 
singing, or engaging her attention with some entertaining pursuit, in 
the form of wool-work, crochet, or embroidery. In these small attempts 
to avert her unhappiness, Ruth was invariably successful. But whenever 
Little Trill began to sing, suspended in its little cage over the window, 
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a sad thoughtfulness would steal over Gertrude’s countenance, and the 
tears would sometimes start into her eyes. 

Hitherto, every morning, as soon as the breakfast things had been 
removed, Little Trill had commenced its music, as if returning a song 
of thanksgiving for the meal. Up to the present this has been its 

recular habit ; but on this cold winter’s day it allowed the usual hour to 
pass unnoticed by itssong, and remained quite still upon the perch with 
its tiny head resting upon its wing. Gertrude who was seated with 
Ruth by the window watching the drifting snow, was the first to remark 
the change. 

‘“ Lift it down, Ruth, darling,” she said, ‘*‘ and hang it nearer the fire.” 

Ruth very gently removed the cage from the window, and placed it 
over the mantelpiece. 

‘The cold weather must have cramped the little thing.’ 

“Yes, dear, it has been a bitter night,” said Gertrude, “but the 
warmth will soon revive it.” 

‘¢ Thope so, poor little thing,” replied Ruth, resuming her seat and 
her wool-work. ‘How nice it must be for the birds in India!” she 
continued, thinking for amoment of her brother, who had recently sent 
her a letter. ‘‘Gurth says he has plenty of fine feathers for me, when 
he comes back to England.” 

‘Sure to have, my dear.” 

‘¢ [| wonder what profession he has chosen?” continued Ruth, rather 
eager to pursue the subject, “ He says he has made a choice, but won’t 
tell us what it is until he returns.” 

“T don’t know my dear, but Gurth will be sure to have made a good 
selection.” 

Zo be continued. 


HOMELY RECIPES, 


To Bor A LEG or Lams.—Well , sauce, is also very good with it. 
dredge flour over the lamb, tie it in a | To dress a hind quarter of house lamb. 
clean cloth, and put it in the water | Boil the leg in a floured cloth an hour 
when it boils ; if it weighs six pounds, | and a quarter, cut the loin into chops, 
boil it an hour and a half; take off | fry them in bread crumbs, and lay 
the scum as it rises; send it to table : them round the leg, with a bit of crisp 
with spinach, carrots and melted parsley on each; serve it up wit 
butter ; caper sauce, or gooseberry | ine or broccoli. ee 








ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


My first is part of a balloon. 
My tame gorilla is my second. 
Wilton and Kidderminster, tuo, 
Good places for my whole are reckoned. 


To wheat my first doth appertain, 
Unplundered let my next remain. 
To be my whole in a good cause is gain. 


KEY TO SEPTEMBER ACROSTICS. 
30. Cap-rice. ol. Har-nest. o2, Sea-son. 
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ARTHUR DIBIT AND GERTRUDE. 


“When she hac read it, she fell; sobbing bitterly. Arthur lifted her to the so:ai> 
fate of great excitement.’°—NSee Page 192. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS.—VI. 
WATCHING AND WORKING. 


Or the chapters in the Bible likely to be the most interesting to 
working men as working men, I have always thought that (next to 
those which describe the building of Solomon's temple) they might be 
the third and fourth of Nehemiah. These tell us how the walls of 
Jerusalem were built up again, when the people had been brought back 
after seventy years of exile. 

We there read how all sorts of people (with only one exception) 
helped in the matter. The “nobles ” of Tekoah “ put no¢ their necks to. 
the work,” but they were the only ones who stood aloof. The rulers, 
the goldsmiths, the apothecaries,—the priests as well as the laity,—the 
men of Jericho, and of other places as well as the men of Jerusalem,— 
nay, even women as well as men—all took their shares. There was. 
something for all to do. A few, it might be, could do little else than. 
hire labourers; but labourers were scarce, and the work was pressing. 
Some could fetch and carry ; some could mix the mortar; some, cut the 
beams; and some, fashion the locks. Even the ruler’s daughters 
may have been willing to shoulder the hod, as women are to be seen at 
the present day doing in Paris. All could help to clear away the 
rubbish of the old ruined walls, while skilled hands would be employed 
as bricklayers and masons, to erect the new. The work was done with a 
will ; ‘“‘ the people had a mind to work.” 

It was not only done heartily, but methodically. All was done by 
plan, nothing ieft tocaprice. With the exception of the high priest, who 
started the work from a point close to the temple, each man, or each 
firm, or each guild, took the responsibility of that portion of the wall 
which lay opposite his or their own house: while the men of different 
towns mostly took charge of that part which faced their own cities. 
Thus there were no jealousies and no bickerings. The work went on 
harmoniously, for the people were ‘of one mind.” 

The work was thoroughly done. We are told where it began, and 
how it was carried on right round the city, till it ended at that same 
spot. Starting from the ‘Sheep gate,” and going on past two towers 
that were still standing, it proceeded to the “Fish gate.”’ From the 
Fish gate at the north, where the fish market was conveniently situated 
for the men of Tyre and the fishermen of Galilee, the sound of busy 
tools told that the work was being carried on to the “ Old gate,” and 
past the Persian governor’s judgment hall, up to the “ Broad Wall,” and 
past the “Tower of furnaces,” to the “ Valley gate,” and further on still 
to the “ Dung (or sewer) gate.” All along the south, too, from the 
* Fountain gate,” past the Pool of Siloam, and the King’s Garden, and 
the ‘Stairs ”’ which in that part lead down from the height of Sion into 
the valley below. Onward, then, still onward, round the city, past the 
sepulchre of David, and by some old fortress which was known as “ the 
house of the mighty ones.’’ Past the armoury ; rounding by the high 
priest’s house; and rounding again at the “Great Tower” (beside 
Solomon’s palace), which led into the court of the prison. 

At this point, the wall of the temple-enclosure was reached, The 
greater part of this inner wall, namely, from the ‘“‘ Water gate,” 
eastward, right round by the northern side of the temple, to the “ Great 
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Tower’ just named, which must have been [to the south-west, was 
restored by the Nethinims, who were the appointed temple-servants. 

The men of Tekoah (more zealous than their nobles) undertook an 
extra piece of work, from the Great Tower to the wall of Ophel. And 
from the ‘‘ Horse gate,” where their work ended, it was taken up by the 
priests, whose dwellings lay to the south of the temple, The small 
remaining piece which led up to the eastern temple gate, completed this 
special portion. 

There was very little left to do, but that little was not left undone. 
Two more workers brought the outer (or city) wall up to the gate 
‘¢ Miphkad,” and thence it was carried right on to the “‘ Sheep gate,” 
where it began. The work, divided as it had been among some forty 
responsible persons or parties, was quickly done. With the exception of 
doors, bolts, and bars, all was finished in less than two months. It took 
just fifty-two days, and no more. 

But the task had been by no means an easy one. ‘The wall had been 
“built in troublous times” Hnemies had threatened to stop the under- 
taking by force of arms. The workers had to set a watch day and night. 
“They which builded on the wall” were constantly prepared to resist an 
attack. ‘They that bare burdens, with those that laded, every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon.” As for the actual “ builders,’ who needed to have both hands 
at work, “every one had his sword girded by his side, and so builded.” 
They prayed, as well as watched ; they watched, while they worked. 

Do you, my brother, watch as you work? Do you know that you 
have an enemy always seeking to do you harm? Out of doors as well 
as at home—at work as well as at leisure—you need to be on your guard. 

I have often heard men say, “‘ We cannot think of two things at once.” 
With equal intensity, of course, we cannot. But have not our thoughts 
a marvellous power to dart from one thing to another without the loss 
of a moment’s time? Is there not often an undercurrent of thought 
which runs on without disturbing the thought that is uppermost? Do 
you not often think of wife or child, of yesterday’s trouble, or to-morrow’s 
holiday, without its at all interfering with your fixed attention to the 
work you have in hand ? 

I cannot look at two things at once, so as to look with a steadfast 
gaze on both. But I can in a moment glance from one thing to another, 
and back again. Nay, more; while I fix my eyes on the inkstand before 
me, or the paper on which I am writing, I can easily catch sight of any- 
thing that moves on my right hand or my left. Just so, while I am 
intently thinking of the work my hand finds to do, I may yet be 
perfectly conscious of other thoughts flitting through my brain. 

This power God has given to the eye, and this power to the mind, as 
& guard against danger to body and to soul. From unseen dangers we 
may trust to Him to protect us; against dangers which we might see, 
we must watch as well as pray. 

If ever, my friend, you are tempted to think, “I cannot watch while 
I work,” remember Nehemiah’s builders. Like them, be on your guard. 
Like them, arm yourselves—not, indeed, with a sword and spear, but 
“with the word of truth, with the power of God, with the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left.” E. S. T. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 


“ Morner’s cross!” said Mageie, coming eut into the kitchen with 
a pout on her lips. Her aunt was busy ironing, but she looked up and 
answered Maggie. 

‘Then it is the very time for you to be pleasant and helpful. Mother 
was awake a great deal in the night with the poor baby.”’ 

Maggie made no reply. She put on her hat, and walked off into the 
garden. But anew idea went with her. ‘*The very time to be helpful 
and pleasant is when other people are cross, Sure enough,’ thought 
she, ‘‘ that would be the time when it would do the most good. I re- 
member, when I was ill last year, I was so nervous, that if anybody 
spoke to me, I could hardly help being cross; and mother never got 
anery or out of patience, but was just as gentle with me. I ought to 
pay it back now ; and J will.’ And she sprang up from the grass where 
she had thrown herself, and turned a face full of cheerful resolution to- 
ward the room where her mother sat soothing and tending a fretful 
teething baby. Maggie brought out the pretty ivory balls and began 
to jingle them for the little one. He stopped fretting, and a smile 
dimpled the corners of’ his lips. 























“ Couldn’t I take him out mother, it is such anice morning? ’”’ sheasked. 

‘1 should be so glad if you would,”’ said her mother. 

The little hat and cape were brought, and baby was soon ready. 

‘‘T’1l keep him as long as he is good,” said Maggie; ‘‘and you must 
lie on the sofa and get a nap while [am gone. You are looking dread- 
fully tired.” 

The kind words and the kiss that accompanied them were almost too 
much for the mother. The tears rose to her eyes, and her voice trembled 
as she answered “‘ Thank you, dearie, it will dome a world of good if 
you can keep him out an hour; and the air will do him good. My head 
aches this morning.”’ 

What a happy heart beat in Maggie’s bosom as she carried baby up 
and down on the walk! She had done real good. She had given back 
a little of the help and forbearance that had so often been bestowed upon 
her. She had made her mother happier, and given her time to rest. She 
resolved always to remember and act upon her aunt’s good word : ‘‘ The 
very time to be helpful and pleasant is when every-body is tired and 
erass |” 
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WILD SEA WAVES. 





I. 
Why is the burden of your song with sorrow laden : 
Why are ye ever moaning, O ye wild sea waves? 

HI. 
Mourn ye that valiant hearts have passed out on your waters 


And failed to reach their haven, O ye wild sea waves ? 

lil, 
Mourn ye that many hearts are broken down by waiting, 
And bowed by useless watching, O ye wild sea waves ? 

IV. 
Mourn ye for friendships that. must ever rest divided, 
Because of your wide waters, O ye wild sea waves: 

Ve 
Mourn ye for those entombed, for those whose funeral anthem 
Pealed from some storm-bound cavern, O ye wild sea waves? 

Vi. 
Mourn ye that when the mighty trrumpet shall be sounded, 
Ye must release those captives, O ye wild sea waves ? 

Vil, 
And mourn ye that at last, when all things earthly vanish, 
There shall be no more ocean, no more wild sea waves? 


Joun THOMSON DUNNING, 

The changing colours on the surface of the ocean are chiefly owing 
uo the reflection of the changing skies in the water. Thus, for instance, 
an apparently dark inky-coloured sea usually tells for an approaching 
storm: not, however, because the water is really blacker than usual, but 
because it reflects the gathering clouds. The greenish tint which occurs 
in shallow water, appears to be owing to the yellowish sand in the bed 
of the ocean mingling with the blue tints of the sea, A green, brown, 


‘ed, or milky tint is also sometimes caused by myriads of msects in the 
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186 Thoughts on Harvest. 


water. The real colour of the ocean, when its waters are unmixed wit}; 
other matter, may be considered as sky blue. The waters of the per- 
petual ocean are in movement, from the effect of the tides, as well as of 
winds and currents. But the waves, even in their most angry moods, do. 
not reach far down in the sea. There is reason to believe that the 
bottom of the deep sea is everywhere protected from the violence of its, 
waves, and the action of its currents, by a cushion of soft water. 
«‘ The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there ; 


And the shells are as bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of the upper air.” 





2o 


THOUGHTS ON HARVEST. 


“THREE THOUSAND years ago, while a number of reapers were engaged 
as many now have been in a hot harvest day, a cart, drawn by two milch 
kine, was seen going slowly along one of the valleys of Palestine. It was 
bearing a sacred burden. It was the Ark of God on its way from the 
land of the Philistines. 

‘The men of Bethshemesh were reaping their wheat harvest in the. 
valley, and they lifted up their eyes and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see 
it,”? (1 Sam. vi. 13). 

Reader ! as perhaps you are now, like the men of Bethshemesh, reaping 
your field, it is my desire, to bring the true Ark of God before you,— 
may you too, like them, rejoice. 

Often have I seen the flagon filled with water from the nearest well,. 
placed by the shady side of the harvest “stook,” and the weary 
reaper once and again repairing to it to slake his thirst. 

I would desire that it be so with this living water which I set before 
you from the Wells of Salvation: ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh of it shall never 
thirst !’ 

Harvest is a joyous time. But it will not be joyous unless you are. 
at peace with God. The bright sun above, and the golden corn around, 
and the merry song at your side, will not make you happy if you are 
not prepared to die. You may, now, perhaps, be at a distance from 
your, own home. You will be returning there perhaps in a few days. 
with your harvest gains,—glad that your toil is over, and pleased at the 
little store you have laid up for winter wants. You have got enough, 
it may be, to buy a new suit of clothes, or to pay some long-owed debt, 
or to cover your year’s house rent; or, better still, to minister to the 
comfort of an aged parent, or to feed the mouths of fatherless little ones. 
All this will doubtless give you pleasure. Yet Iam bold to say, that 
your home-going will not be a truly joyous one,—that you will not lie 
down with a light heart on your weary pillow, if the solemn words be 


sounding in your years,—‘* THE HARVEST IS PAST, THE SUMMER IS ENDED,. 
AND YE ARE NOT SAVED!” 








Generally those who make conscience of speaking truth prosper in the world,. 
and none are more visibly blasted than those who make no conscience of a lie. 
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HAWKER’S COURT; 


OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
By Auice LAcrE. 


CHAPTER V. 


On a bright morning in the early 
autumn, Martha West was busy at 
work in her room in Hawker’s Court, 
mow rivalling No. 6, in its spotless 
cleanliness and neatness. 

She was much changed, too; still 
pale and thin ; but the look of stolid 
wretchedness in her face was replaced 
by an expression which made it a 
pleasant thing to watch, as she sat 
there in the sun-light, her fingers 
lightly moving over the crimson cur- 
tains she was making. 

Little Rosie, comfortably dressed, 
was on a low stool by her side, intent 
on a large picture book; herself an 
unconscious picture of childish happi- 
ness. Mrs. West’s circumstances had 
improved since the child’s illness ; her 
friend, Mrs. Sullivan, had found out 
that she was a good upholsteress, and 
had had constant work when she first 
came to London; but when her hus- 
band’s employment was gone, hers had 
failed too. When the case was repre- 
sented to their former master, he said 
that he knew nothing against the 
woman, and now that her husband 
had deserted her, he considered her 
very much to be pitied; so she was 
taken into his employment again, and 
was now earning enough to support 
herself and her little daughter com- 
fortably. 

As she stopped in her work for a 
minute, and looked round her bright 
little room, Martha West’s dark eyes 
filled with tears of thankfulness to 
God, and to those dear friends whom 
she always linked with Him in her 
thoughts; for it was through the 
earthly love that she had come to 
apprehend the Divine. Since that 
happy time when the burden had 
rolled away from her heart at the 
sight of the Cross, it had been her 
one desire to rescue the perishing 
around her, and to lead others to the 
enjoyment of the same peace and con- 
fidence, and she became a true mission- 
ary and minister of mercy, undaunted 








by rebuffs, and unwearied in her 
labours of love. 

Life was such a joyful thing to her, 
that she would have been almost too 
happy but for the one secret sorrow 
which she always bore about with her ; 
the thought of her lost husband. Her 
first affection for him had revived 
with a new intensity, and the memory 
of his parting words haunted her day 
and night. She dared not hope ever 
to see him again on earth; but was 
the separation indeed to be an eternal 
one? Had he hurried out of life into 
the dreadful unknown future on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night? She 
remembered the settled despair in his 
face and voice until she dared no 
longer pursue the train of thought, 
lest her reason should give way ; 
happy for her that now her refuge 
was “the Mighty God of Jacob,” the 
Heavenly Father and Friend whose 


love, she knew, could reach to a deeper - 


depth than ever her thoughts could 
fathom. ‘‘ Surely he is not lost to me 
for ever,” she would say to herself, 
‘‘ surely, surely, if not here, I shall 
meet him in Heaven. The good Lord 
that saved me would never have left 
my poor Harry to himself; mad as he 
was with want.and trouble, and that 
dreadful drink.” Then she would 
stay herself on some ‘‘ exceeding great 
and precious promise,” until a bright 
gleam of hope sprang up in the midst 
of her sorrow, and she learned even to 
rejoice *‘ in tribulation also.” 

While she was thus busily working 
and thinking, a low tap came to her 
door, which presently slowly opened 
to admit the ponderous form of a 
woman, an inhabitant of the court, 
known by the name of Jane Williams 

Martha looked up rather timidly 
when she saw this personage in the 
doorway, but said with a smile, **‘ How 
do you do to day, Mrs. Williams? 
Come in and sit down a little if you 
have time.” 

‘¢ What a lovely morning, is’nt it ?” 
Mrs. Williams accordingly walked 
in, seated herself on the opposite side 
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of the room, and took, a leisurely 
survey of the place and its occupants. 

She was apparently superior to the 
ordinary conventionalities of life, for 
she made no response to Mrs. West’s 
greeting, but although she did not 
talk, ‘she probably ‘‘ thought the 
more,’ 

As he looked round, bewilderment, 
surprise, and admiration, alternately 
expressed themselves on her bloated 
face, until at length, in a very thick 
voice, she ejaculated, ‘‘ Lawkes, now! 
Only to look! Who ever would ha’ 
thought it?” In reply 
oracular utterances, Mrs. West smiled, 
and said, ‘‘ What’s the matter, neigh- 
bour ?’ 

‘¢ Matter, indeed * Why, Mrs. West, 


have you had a fortin left you, or been | 
| tive caresses rather languidly, but 


_when she said, 
/ woman, Jack, as [ was speakin’ to ye 


and got married again, or what ? 
Why, you look like a queen a-sitting 
there in your beautiful dark gown, 


and the white curtin at the winder, | 
about you soul; ” his eyes lighted up, 
_and the flush in his face deepened as 
he said, 


and the steels and fender polished like 
silver, to say nothin’—— 

‘¢'Well, you see, neighbour,” in- 
terrupted Martha, as Mrs. Williams 


was apparently bent on making a 
_ story of the Cross again in her simple 
| way; and she found some texts for 


complete inventory of the furniture, 
“you see, I’ve good work, thanks to 
the dear lady as comes here, and I can 
afford to have things a little comfort- 
able about me. Besides, you know, it 
costs no more to keep your furniture 
clean, and comes cheaper in the end 
than to let things spoil for want and 
care. Is there anything I can do for 
your” 

‘¢'Yes, my dear, that’s what I come 
for. They tell me you've turned a 
Methody, and are always a-talking 


to people about their souls and such | 
_and was going down stairs, followed 
_by two of the nurses, when, to her 


like. Now I don’t want you to talk 
to me about my soul, but there’s my 


poor boy, Jack, the eldest but one, is | 
| tion her name. ** Do you mean Henry 
West ’” said the other nurse, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, he is still in my ward; he is very 
| bad, quite off his head to- day. 


lying very bad at the Free Hospital. 
The last time I was there, the doctor 
told me he was decidedly worse, and 
he, poor fellow, did nothin’ but talk 
about his sins, and ask meif I could 


_ feel comfortable. 





to these. | 








or Life among the Lowly. 


But he got no easier 
in his mind, so then [ bethought my- 
self about you, and that you might be 
able to tell him out of the Bible, for 
they do say you can talk all the samc 
as @ parson.’ 

So on the next Sunday afternoon, 
Mrs. West went with her neighbour to: 
the hospital, leaving her little girl in 
the care of Betsy Brown. 

The ward they entered was crowded 
with visitors, who sat in groups around 
the beds of their friends, and they 
had to make their way to the extreme 
end, where Jane Williams’ son, a boy 
of about seventeen was lying, or rather 
sitting up in bed, supported by pillows, 
his face bearing evident marks that 


| he was far advanced in consumption.. 


He received his mother’s demonstra- 
“This is the young 
about, the one as can talk to you 


“Sit down, please Ma’am, 


and thank you for coming.’ 
So Martha West had to tell the old 


Jack to look at in the hospital Bible, 


and left her own little hymn _ book 
_ with her favourite verses marked, and 


then, fearful of tiring him, came away, 
promising to repeat her visit soon. 
She went to see the poor lad several 
times after that, until she had the joy 
of knowing that he, too, had found 
“the true Light,” and rejoiced in it, 
even on the portals of the Valley of 
Death. 

She had left the ward one afternoon, 


surprise, she heard one of them men- 


L don’t 


| think—-are you ill, my good woman ¢ ”’ 


‘splain to him how he could get to | 


Heaven. I told him he had no eall to 
fret, for if so be as his time was come, 


no doubt the Almighty would forgive | 


him any little thing he’d done wrong, 
and I advised him to say the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, to make him 


she continued, for Martha had stag- 
gered against the wall, feeling ready 
to faint. 
‘‘Oh, Ma’am, will you tell me ’—" 
" Wait, do not try to talk at present ; 


come in here and sit down,” said the 


| kind looking young nurse, and Marths 
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was led into a small.room, opening and I have no doubt as you say, you 
out on a spacious, pleasant ward. | are his wife; but, Mrs. West, it is no 
«Sit down; this is my room, and business of mine, of course, but it 
you will be quite private here. Drink | does seem rather strange that you 
this, it’s only a little sal-volatile, and should not have known before where 
it will revive you. Perhaps you have | your husband was to be found. He 
never been to a hospital before, and | has been here nearly a fortnight.” 
find it too much for you.” Martha West had to give the out- 
‘¢No, nurse, it’s not that,” said | lines of her sad story, and then the 
Martha, as soon 2s she could speak, | nurse said that she would mention the 
‘‘ but would you tell me please; the | matter to the senior house surgeon, 
man, West, is he here, in this ward ?” | who presently came himself, and very 
" Yes, my dear; is he a friend of | kindly told her that although it was 
yours past the time for visitors, she might 
‘¢Oh, nurse! Oh, dear nurse! will | stay with her husband if she wished. 
you take me to see him’ He is my | * He is very ill, and notin a condition 
own husband; [am sure it must be | to talk to you to-day,” he said, * but I 
he; I feel it.” hope the next time you come you will 
The nurse looked ratherincredulous, | find him better. “When he regains 
and Martha continued, ‘‘ His name is | consciousness, I have no doubt your 
Henry Althrop West, and heisthirty- | presence will conduce to his recovery.” 
one years old. Heisa tall, slight man, | So saying, he led the way to one of 
with grey eyes, and brown hair and | the beds at the further end of the 
beard.” Te ward, on which the sun was shining 
‘‘ He certainly is,” said the nurse, | pleasantly. There lay her husband, 
and then she went away, and presently | pale and wasted, his eyes bright and 
returned with a card in her hand, on | large with fever. But it was he, and 
which she read, ‘* Henry Althrop | no other; her lost one was found. 
West, age 31.” * Yes, it’s all right, | (To be continued. ) 








ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


30. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


(1) was very kind to animals, and thought so much of his old cat, Hodge, 
that he nursed him when he was sick; and, finding that Hodge would not eat 
any kind of food, except (2), and that the negro sei vant, Francis, refused to go 
for them, thinking it beneath him to attend to dumb animals, (1) went himself 
for them every day, and brought them home in the pocket of his great coat 
to Hodge. 

‘The initials give the surname of (1), and the finals give (2). 

1. A celebrated volcano, born in 1759. 

2. Neglect no (2) of doing gcoc. 

3. What serpents do. , 

4. A poet speaks of (4) as stretching forth her leaden sceptre o’er a 
slumbering world. 

5d, Part of the foot. 

6. A species of willow. 
7. The name of a small gi nus of ceptalopodous mollusce. 


36. My first is pale, my next among the weights. 
My whole to wilful cruelty relates. 


KEY TO OCTOBER ACROSTICS., 
ee.  Car-pet o4, Harenest. 
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FALLS OF THE CLYDE. 


Some of the most romantic and picturesque scenery in the world is 
on the river Clyde, near Lanark, in Scotland. ‘The linns, or falls, there 
have been much celebrated. The word linn signifies a fall or leap, from 
the Gaelic Leum, and is used in all Scotland. Burns has used the word 
with very happy effect in his humorous and well-known song of 
‘Duncan Grey,” in describing the perplexity and despair of the re- 
jected suitor; he says: 

¢¢ Duncan sighed baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer’d and blin’, 
Spak o’ loupin’ owre a Inn.” 

Honorable A. Erskine wrote to the poet: “That line’”’—* Spak o’ 
loupin’ owre a linn” —*‘is in itself enough to make you immortal.” 

The first precipice over which the river rushes is about two miles 
above Lanark, and is called Bonnington Linn. It is a perpendicular 
rock of about twenty-five feet, over which the water, smooth as a mirror 
and reflecting the forests that clothe its margin, falls impetuously into 
a deep basin, over which a dense mist continually hovers. The river 
now becomes a confined and angry torrent, forcing its way with the 
noise of thunder between steep and meeting rocks, and over many 
impediments. 

The scenery on both sides is exquisitely rich and beautiful. A walk 
of half a mile leads to the second and most famous of the falls, called 
Corra Linn, from the Castle of Corra, now in ruins, which stands near 
by. The mighty rocks around, the eld castle on the opposite bank, a 
corn-mill on the rock below, the furious and impatient stream foaming 
over the rock, the dreadful chasm and abyss under your feet, and the 
screams of wild birds, form a spectacle both surprising and pleasing. 
A summer-house or pavilion has been built on a high, rocky bank that 
overlooks the linn, by Sir James Carmichael, of Bonnington. From its 
upper room it affords a very striking view of the fall ; for on throwing your 
eyes towards a mirror on the opposite side of the room from the fall, you 
see the whole tremendous cataract pouring, as it were, upon your head. 

The falls of Corra Linn are eighty-four feet in height. The river 
does not rush over it in one uniform sheet, like Bonnington Linn, but in 
three different though almost imperceptible precipitate leaps. On the 
southern bank, and when the sun shines, a rainbow is perpetually seen 
forming itself upon the mist and fogs, arising from the violent dashing 
of the waters. 

A short distance below Corra Linn is another fall called Dundaff 
Linn, the appearance of which is also very beautiful, though it is only 
about three feet and a half high. About three miles further down is 
the last of the falls, called Stonebyres Linn. Itis a precipice, or asuc- 
cession of three precipices, making together a height of sixty-four feet. 
The same general features of rugged rocks, appearing in all their dreary 
bareness, and then concealed by trees and shrubs, of wild birds winging 
their flight over the bounding cataract and mingling their screams 
with its roar, and of cultivated nature in its most luxuriant beauty con- 
tending all around with the sublimity of the untamed torrent, which 
belong toCorra Linn, mark this also, though with some diminution 
of the romantic effect. This last fall is below the town of Lanark. 
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RINGHURST COMMON; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 


By VINCENT RoBINSON. 
CHAPTER XIX.—Continued. 


Gertrude then sat back in her chair, and fell asleep. When she awoke 
Ruth said, “‘ Dan has been here, aud will be back again soon.’’ 

‘Why did he not remain, dear?” asked Gertrude, sitting up in her 
chair. ‘Tell me, did he look sad, or—” 

“‘ J never saw him look happier !’’ interrupted Ruth. 

“‘ He said nothing to you ? ” 

‘Only that he would return in an hour,” she replied. 

‘“‘ How glad I am he has come back, and that he looks happy,” said 
Gertrude to herself. 

“Oh, yes, and I am sure from his manner he has good news too,” 
returned Ruth, cheerfully. 

By this time it was almost dark; the snow was still falling, and the 
wind drifting it to and fro; so Gertrude removed her chair from the 
window to the fire-side; Ruth pulled down the blind and lighted the 
lamp, and they both anxiously awaited Dan’s return. In a few minutes 
he again tapped at the door, quickly entered the room, and advancing 
to his mistress with a smiling face, shook her warmly by the hand. 

‘‘Sure, madam,” he said, without much ceremony, “ I hope you'r well, 
and I ask your pardon for stopping away two days over my time,” 

“ Don’t speak of that, Dan,” she returned, surveying him closely, 
“ But tell me, where have you been? ”’ 

“Sure, ma'am, I sent you several letters,” returned Dan, putting his 
hat under his arm. 

‘¢Yes, I know you have been to London,” she answered eagerly, “ but 
have you no news ?” 

“Of course you have news!” interlocated Ruth. 

‘‘Sure, I’ve got lots of that,” returned Dan, scratching his head, “‘and 
everything is in its right place.” 

‘‘ My father!” pleaded Gertrude. 

“Your father,” returned Dan, looking significantly at Gertrude, and 
then down upon the hearthrug, “Sure, yes—ma’am, he’s in his right 

lace !” 
, ‘‘T cannot understand,” said Gertrude, rising to her feet, ‘“‘for the 
love of God, tell me,—what of my father!” 

‘“‘Sure, ma’am,” said Dan, with emotion, “It’s not for me to say ; the 
gentleman is here that will explain all.” 

‘- With this Dan hurriediy opened the door, and Arthur Dibit, her 
early love, now undisguised, entered the room, She did not fall beyond 
Arthur’s arms, for he caught her, and seated her gently in her chair, and 
Dan, taking Ruth by the hand, left him to his task. 

For a little while Gertrude lay back on her chair with trembling 
frame, eyes closed, and a deathly pallor on her cheek. For a moment 
Arthur regarded the cage over the mantlepiece, and saw the little tenant 
still motionless, with its head resting on its wing, and then seated him- 
self by Gertrude’s side. He took her soft, white, tremulous hand, but 
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she did not speak. He scarce knew how to break the painful silence, 
Presently she withdrew her hand, and looked at him with a wild ex- 
pression upon her pallid face, which caused him to say, “ You are not 
afraid of me, are you, Gertrude ? ” 

With quivering lips she answered, “* No.” 

‘Then why do you shrink from my touch ?”’ 

‘¢ Because my father, cruel man ?”’ she replied, with a little more self. 
control, “ told me you were in your grave.’’ 

“Ah! rest his soul; he'll tell no more untruths,” replied Dibit, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘ He has done cnough,” said Gertrude, distractedly, “and to think 
that I am the daughter of so base a man. You never can forgive him, 
sir,—you never can forgive him! ” 

‘“‘ Yes, Gertrude, I forgave him all, when [ saw him last,” said Dibit, 
with much gentleness in his tone, ‘‘ and now I come to ask again for a 
promise from you.” 

She knew his meaning, and with tears in her eyes, she replied, “ I 
can never promise again. I must hide my head from the world, and 
nurse my father’s shame in solitude.” 

‘¢Not so, Gertrude,” said Dibit, again taking her hand. 

‘‘ Aye, it must be. You would not have a promise from the daughicr 
of the man who robbed you ?’’ she asked, looking into his earnest face. 

“‘ Indeed, it is all I crave,’ was his prompt reply. “Through all my 
misery, that one promise has ever been before me. You cannot refuse: 
it, Gertrude ?”’ 

It was a trying moment for her. The reply was in her heart; she: 
did not speak it then, but sat gazing into his face. It was not the 
boyish face she remembered years ago. Timeand trouble had altered 
it. But it was still the same face, only with more experience written 
upon it, and even greater love shone upon it than she had seen before. 

“ Did my'father speak to you? ” asked Gertrude, after this brief silenec. 

“Yes, Gertrude, he spoke to me, and to you, but not with his voice,’” 
was the significent reply. 

‘‘Tell me,” she asked, imploringly, “is he dead ?” 

Arthur did not give a direct reply, but gave her the paper Dan 
O’ Duffy had taken from her father’s dead hand. : 

“To Arthur Dibit—forgive me. To my child Gertrude—God bless 
and ever keep you good. To Mr. Overt-—don’t reproach me; I have 
paid a heavy price. To gamblers—beware—for “The way of the 
transgressors is hard.’ ” 

When she had read it, she fell sobbing bitterly. Arthur lifted her to 
the sofa in a state of great excitement. As she wept, there was a noise 
over the mantlepiece. Dibit turned his head, and saw that Little Trill, 
his fond pet, had fallen from its perch, and knew that his little friend. 
had done singing for ever. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE LAST YOYAGE OVER, 


Since the meeting recorded in the last chapter, one summer had passed 
away, and another was at its height, when Tim and his daughter were 
seated together in the garden at Pearl Isle. They were screened from 
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the sun by an umbrageous elm, which spread its branches over them, 
like a huge sunshade. From under this canopy they could look upon 
the flowers, inhale their fragrance, and see the waves tossing up the 
silver spray, as they rolled towards them from the horizon. The birds 
sang sweetly from their hiding places in the trees, the butterflies fluttered 
in the warm air, and the bees, with honey on their wings, hummed 
amongst the flowers. As they sat gazing upon the azure deep before 
them, and listening to the soothing music of the billows and the breeze, 
Ruth, now and again, turned her face, with a look of pretty impatience 
upon it, towards the gate leading up to the house. This expectant mood 
was excited by a letter from India, which her father held in his hand, 
telling them of the Captain and Gurth’s return. 

The oppressive blaze of day, from which both himself and daughter 
had been amply shielded, began gradually to soften into sunset, and ag 
the great globe of light returned slowly to the west, on the way to 
illuminate another sphere, Ruth who had been watching the gate eagerly 
for a considerable time, looked into her father’s face, and said, “Do you 
think they will come after all ? ” 

“ Yes, darling, [ am sure of it,” he returned, “‘no doubt they have 
been detained on the road from Liverpool.” 

‘Those trains are always keeping people waiting, or else killing them,” 
she replied, smoothing her little apron, with an air of feeling excessively 
annoyed. | 

“ Have a little more patience, my child,” he said, with a smile, “ and 
pray don’t talk of accident, now that they are sonear. Come,” he con- 
tinued, rising from his seat, “let us give the flowers their evening bath, 
and so lighten our waiting with a little work.” : 

Ruth without another word followed her father’s example, and fetched 
her watering-can from the conservatory. She was delighted to see how 
fresh the flowers became as she poured the cool water down upon them. 
This little occupation had the good effect of allaying her impatience to 
see the expected ones, till like Margaret in the garden, she became en- 
grossed with her own love story. It was a simple and uneventful little 
story. Many young ladies of our day would laugh at the idea of only 
one suitor. But Ruth had never mixed with that romantic section of 
her sex, who seem unable to settle down in life without their lover has 
fought a duel, or killed a mad lion, or been in some way or another, 
what boys call, in the wars. | 

So Ruth’s was a very simple tale. Of course if there were any bleed- 
ing hearts in Ringhurst, who had seen her occasionally in the streets, 
she could not help that. Beauty cannot altogether help people admir- 
ing, and even sometimes, going into inexpressible raptures. If any of 
the young clerks at Duroy’s Bank, of which Ralph Squires was manager, 
had hearts in the above-named condition, her unconsciousness of it pre- 
vented her pitying them. Certainly, the hall porter, with the wooden 
leg, had more than once intimated to some of his friends, that he thought 
Harry Gibbins, at the fifth desk from the door, had his eye on her, but 
he was never fully able to support his opinion, and one of his worthy 
associates eventually came to the conclusion, that “ Therefore, it must 
have been nothing but a hoptical delusion.” Had Ruth known that 
she was sometimes the topic of discussion between the hall porter 
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and his friends, she would never have walked home so often with Ralph 
Squires from the bank, as she had done of late, but would have sought 
out a less conspicuous trysting place. 

In a little while Ruth found herself alone in the garden, and began 
to pluck some flowers. When she had gathered enough, she placed them 
gently in her apron, for fear of crushing them, and then stood admiring 
the loviliness of their mingled tints, and thinking how she would best 
dispose of them. At last she decided to make three nosegays; one for 
the Captain, one for her brother, and one for Mrs. Squires, who was very 
ill at the cottage. She was so absorbed in this little engagement, that 
her brother entered the garden, followed by the Captain, and standing 
close behind her he heard her say softly, ‘“‘ There’s a rose for the Captain, 
and one for Gurth, and one for Mrs. Squires.” Then, after a pause, still 
without the slightest suspicion that the gate had been opened, she said, 
‘¢ And there’s some violets for each; and—and let me see, yes, and 
Gurth is fond of marigolds.’’ Gurth could stand listening to his sweet 


sister no longer. 
“Then give me one,”’ he said, kissing her, “I’ve come all the way 


from India for it.” 

‘¢Gurth !’’ she exclaimed, dropping all her nosegays to the ground, 
under the excitement, “ you don’t know how—” 

‘‘ How I frightened you ?” 

“No,” she replied, with a brightening countenance, ‘‘ You don’t know 
how happy I feel now you are home again.” 

“God bless you, Ruth!”’ said the Captain, next embracing her fondly, 
¢¢ Where’s father ? ”’ 

Before she had time to say he was in the house, Tim, who had over- 
heard their voices, ran towards them with extended hands; but his 
utterance became choked, and the tears of thankfulness started into his 
eyes at the sight of his son, who was now so changed in appearance, from 
the mere boy to the stalwart looking young man, full of fire, animation, 
and strength. In stature he had outgrown his father and looked well fitted, 
so far as physicial advantages were concerned, to fight the battle of life 
with energy and success. No wonder, therefore, that a grateful heart 
like Tim’s should rise in silent thanksgiving, and that his finer emotions 
should for a moment deprive him of his speech. 

In a few minutes they were all seated round the table, and the even- 
ing air still being very sultry, the window was thrown wide open, that 
the sea breeze might temper it a little. After they had refreshed them- 
selves with some food, during which Tim had been inwardly worshipping 
his son, the Captain being in unusually exuberant spirits, gave an interest- 
ing account of their favourable voyage home, and spoke about Gurth’s 
qualities and conduct in such an exhaustive and enthusiastic manner that 
Gurth—with a self-consciousness that he was really no better, under the 
circumstances, than he should be—begged him, in a whisper, to talk 
about something else for a change. But the Captain only laughed, and 
continued to make him the hero of the tea table for a considerable time, 
telling his father how highly he approved his choice of the medical pro- 
fession, the study of which he was shortly to pursue at Edinburgh. As 
Tim listened to this intelligence, his happiness became complete, and he 
felt, at last, that the summer time of life had arrived. By the time tea 
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was over it was quite dusk, and the moon began to show her light across 
the gently-swelling sea. Gurth, who a little before had proposed a 
change of conversation, now suggested a change of place, and a walk. 
Ruth quickly threw a thin shawl round her shoulders, and was delighted 
to accompany her brother. When they all reached the garden again, 
the Captain sat down on a seat made by Tim of some branches from a 
tree, and said, with a kindly smile, that he would rest, while the young 
ones took a walk by themselves. So Gurth borrowed the Captain’s stick, 
and walked leisurely away, with his sister by his side, looking up at him 
thinking what a great fellow he had grown. 

“A sad affair at Hugh Villa, was it not, Captain?” said Tim, when 
they had gone, 

The Captain paused a little, and then said thoughtfully, ‘“ Yes, ,Tim,. 
a heart-breaking story.” 

“You felt it very much?”’ 

‘Yes, Tim, the roughest blade drawn through my heart could not. 
have pained me half so much.” 

“ T’m sure of that, Captain. It was hard for any of us to realise it, 
except Dan O’ Duffy, who suspected Mr. Coinhart of something wrong 
from the first.” 

‘* And I loved him from the first,” said the Captain, with a shadow 
of disappointment upon his countenance, ‘and depraved and despicable 
as he has proved himself, you know I can’t—I can’t bring myself to—”’ 

‘** You can’t bring yourself to hate him, Captain,” said Tim, observing: 
how keenly the gloomy occurrence affected him. | 

“ Well, Tim,” he returned, looking up, “ I know it isn’t in us to be 
merciful to the thief and the vagabond and the outcast, but, for the sake 
of the love I once bore him, I pray, as I have often done, day and night 
that God may have mercy on his soul. I know it isn’t in us to be 
merciful,” he repeated, with a tear trickling down his wrinkled cheek, 
“but you know God may be.” 

“Yes, Captain, and He will,” replied Tim. 

They talked no more on the subject just then; it was too painful to 
dwell upon. After a brief silence they vacated their seats, and directed. 
their steps across the garden to the conservatory, where Tim, by the aid 
of a lamp, showed the Captain a display of choice flowers, which, during 
the season, he had cultivated. Having passed over the lovely picture, 
so full of fragrance that it seemed quite to refresh them, Tim extin- 
guished the lamp, and they stood, for a few moments, within the glass 
door, upon which the bright moon shed its pale glistening light; then, 
closing it after them, they looked towards the creek which divided Pearl 
Isle from Ringhurst. 

‘“‘ We'll cross and see Gertrude,” said the Captain. 

‘«The boat is ready,” said Tim. 

It was very still. Presently they heard footsteps making towards the 
ey, and a tall figure passed by the end of the garden in the moon- 

ight. 

‘“‘Who’s that,” asked the Captain, quietly. 

“ That’s Arthur Dibit, Captain,” going across. 
‘¢ Then w’ell cross with him,” said the Captain. 
So they did, and all went to Hugh Villa together. 
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CHAPTER XXI,—A MISTAKE, 


Wuite the Captain and Tim were at Hugh Villa, Gurth and his sister 
strolled leisurely about the Island talking, of course, about the voyage 
to India. For some time, they talked about foreign affairs, till at 
length Ruth, by way of resting her brother, told him some little secrets. 

As they walked down the avenue of trees, the moon became brighter, 
and the shadows upon the ground more distinct. Nobody, but them- 
selves, seemed to be stirring upon the Island; and all the human voices 
they could hear, besides their own, was that of the ferryman, who now 
and again, in a strong, deep voice, sang a verse from some nautical 
ballad, as he sat alone in his boat. Gurth resolved to go and chat with 
him over a cigar, and wait for the Captain and Tim’s return, as soon as 
he had seen his sister back into the house ; but it was too early yet—the 
Ringhurst church clock having just struck ‘nine. So they pursued their 
walk till they came to the sea-shore. It was a lovely picture. Though 
they had walked very leisurely, they were glad, after the hot day, to sit 
down for a while, and admire the scene, under the refreshing influence of 
the sea breeze. The sky was cloudless and bespangled with stars, which 
seemed to be dropping into the ocean on the horizon, like sparks from 
heaven; and the spray, through which the moon shot her light, looked 
like clusters of jewels dashing up fantastically from the surface of the 
deep. Here Gurth related a few more of his travels, to which his sister 
paid the utmost attention ; and then after a short conversation about 
the tent on the Common, and their now changed prospects, they walked 
back through the same avenue of trees, which led up to the house. As 
they approached the garden gate, Gurth, on the side he was walking, 
saw the shadow of a man; hesaid nothing to Ruth, for fear of frighten- 
ing her, but in another moment he saw the man remove from one tree 
and conceal himself behind another. Gurth gave the Captain’s stick a 
knock upon the ground and swung it in the air, thinking, perhaps, that 
if the man was an unlawful trespasser, he would take it as a hint, and 
go about his business. When they reached the gate, Gurth saw that the 
man did not move, but remained in his last position, and appeared, so 
far as he could judge, to be looking intently at Ruth. For a few mo- 
ments he stood talking to his sister before she left him, as she thought, 
to his quiet half-hour with the boatman. At last, saying that he would 
not be longer, he gave her a kiss and she went into the house to prepare 
supper. 

‘Gurth’s next step—who was not lacking in determination or courage 
—was to grasp his stick firmly, and walk down the path towards the 
man, who still peered at him from his hinding place. But he had not 
gone many steps when the man, who was about his own height, con- 
fronted him. 

‘‘] want you, sir!” he said, significantly. 

Gurth retreated a step or two, but remained silent. 
~ Don’t run away,” said the man, following him up savagely, “I want 
to know who you are, and what you are, and where you came from ?” 

‘Do your ’’ replied Gurth, cooly. 

“Yes, and I mean it, too!” was the fierce reply, “ Be quick and tell 
me what you do here with that girl, or [’1]~’ 
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« You'll what!” returned Gurth, taking another step back. 

“ T]l make you! V’ll——’ 

The man ran at him, but Gurth dealt him a heavy blow on the head 
with his stick, which laid him panting at his feet. In this plight his 
first thought was to fetch the boatman to his assistance, but he feared 
to go so far from the house, for Ruth’s sake, who might be attacked in | 
some way during his absence. In his agitation, occasioned by the un- 
expected conflict, he was at a loss what to do. First, he knelt down and 
examined the man’s head closely, to ascertain whether he had inflicted a 
wound. He was somewhat relieved to find, that though the blow had 
rendered him insensible, he was only stunned. He would have called 
out for help, but for the fear of startling his sister. So he stood over the 
man a moment, debating what to do in his difficulty. As he thus stood 
thinking, in the moonlight, hoping that the Captain and Tim might 
come to his aid, his eyes fell upon something white sticking out of the 
prostrate man’s waistcoat pocket. Gurth withdrew it; it was a card. 
He looked at it closely, and then read the following :—“ Ralph Squires, 
Duroy’s Bank.” 

‘“ What have I done!” said Gurth, flinging it down, feeling in his 

pocket for his brandy flask, and reproaching himself bitterly. 
_ But seeing that he had committed the error in self-defence, and with- 
out the remotest notion of who he had encountered, his mind was easier 
than otherwise it would have been. After he had bathed Ralph’s temples 
with a spare drop of brandy, he began to show further signs of revival, 
and looked up. 

“Do you feel better ?’’ asked Gurth. 

‘Yes, thank you. It’s very kind of you,” replied Ralph, showing a 
disposition to rise. | 
~ “on’t move yet; rest a little longer where you are.” 

“ But I feel quite able to stand up now,’ answered Ralph, looking at 
the dark figure bending over him. 

‘You don’t know who it is that befriends you ?”’ 

“T don’t. But whoever you are, J know that you have a kind, com- 
passionate heart.” 

— “Why, it’s Gurth.” 

“ Ruth’s brother from India!’ returned Ralph, starting up as if some 
enchantress’s wand had passed over and restored him. 

“That's your benefactor’s name.” 

‘¢ Welcome news!” exclaimed Ralph, whose delight and astonishment 
made him for the moment forget his recent blow. 

When they had shook hands warmly, Gurth handed him his hat, 
which, in the conflict, had rolled some distance down the path. 

“You will have two things to thank me for,” said Gurth, taking 
his arm, with a smile. : 

‘Do you mean you know the offender ? ” asked Ralph, quickly, 

“Yes, you have hold of his arm,” returned Gurth, bursting into 
loud laughter, “ Ruth’s brother knocked you down, and Ruth’s 
brother picked you up again. Take a cigar.” 

They had had much hearty laughing over their encounter by the time 
they reached the garden gate, and Ruth overhearing the merriment, 
same out to meet them. 
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‘Ts it Ralph ? ” she said. 

“Yes, darling,” he replied, taking her hand, and kissing her cheek. 

‘Why didn’t you come a quarter of an hour earlier? We were out 
for a walk by the sea shore,” she returned. 

«¢ T could not very well come sooner,’ he replied, rubbing his head, 
and looking round at Gurth, with a smile, “Indeed, I could not. Ask 
your brother.” 

‘No, dear, he could not, he was detained on the road,” said her 
brother, without being interrogated, with a mischievous twinkle in his. 
eye. 

Me Now what is the riddle?” asked Ruth, looking from one to the 
other. 

“ Jealousy versus the Captain’s stick,” said her brother, “and the stick 
won the day,—didn’t it Ralph ?” | 

Ralph rubbed his head again, and said there was no question about 
it. He then told his reason for so late a visit. It was on his mother’s. 
behalf, who was not expected to live very long, and who wished to see 
Ruth before she died, that he had come. Up to thetime of her illness, 
Mrs. Squires had been determined to resist the introduction of any 
females whatever into her cottage, notwithstanding all her son’s en- 
treaties. But with her weakness had come a change, which seemed to 
soften her obstructive and irritable nature. Gurth and his sister were 
both sorry to hear this news from the cottage, though Ruth was not 
altogether unprepared for it, knowing that his mother had been ailing 
for aconsiderable time. After arranging to meet Ruth the following 
evening for the purpose of this desired visit to the cottage, Ralph turned 
to go, wishing to be kindly remembered to the Captain. 

‘“‘ Here’s a rose for you,” said Ruth, plucking it from her breast, “ I’m 
afraid you are not very well to night ; you look so pale.” 

‘“‘ Tt’s only the action of the moonlight, my darling,” he replied, 
hastening off to the ferry, with his hand to his head. 

“The action of the Captain’s walking stick he means, my dear,” said 
Gurth, with a laugh, as he leaned on the gate. 

‘“¢ Come into supper, you little rogue,” said his sister, in a sweet voice, 
‘‘and give an account of yourself. Make haste, for here comes the 
Captain and Tim back from Hugh Villa.” 


To be concluded in our next. 
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HOMELY RECIPES. 


FuRNITURE Po1tisH.—One pint of | new by sponging the under surface 


linseed oil, one wine-glass of alcohol ; 
mix well together; apply to the wood 
with a linen rag ; rub dry with a soft 
cotton cloth, and polish with a silk 
cloth. Furniture is improved by 
washing it occasionally with soapsuds. 
Wipe dry, and rub over with a very 
little linseed oil upon a clean sponge 
or flannel.——Wrrinkled silk may be 
rendered nearly as beautiful as when 











with a weak solution of gum-arabic or 
clear size; then iron it on the same 
same side. 

AN OLD RECIPE FoR SLEEPING.— 
Pat sixpenny-worth of clean and fresh 
hops in your pillow-case, and you 
must be ill, or sorely conscience- 
stricken, if you do not sleep, or find a 
soothing inclination thereto, stealing 
over the senses. 
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“ Who bids for the Children.’—See next Page. 
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“WHO BIDS FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN?” 


‘< Who bids for the little children,—body, and soul, and brain P 
Who bids for the little children—young and without a stain? 

Will no one bid,” said England, ‘‘ for their souls so pure and white, 
And fit for all good or evil the world on their page may write? ” 


‘‘ We bid,” said Pest and Famine, ‘‘ we bid for life and limb ; 
Fever, and pain, and squalor their bright young eyes shall dim, 
When the children grow too many, we'll nurse them as our own, 
And hide them in secret places, where none may hear them moan.” 


“<I bid,” said Beggary, howling, «*I bid for them, one and ail! 

[ll teach them a thousand lessons—to lie, to sulk, to craw] ! 

They shall sleep in my lair, like maggots, they shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, I hope they'll answer thine.” 


<¢ And [ll bid higher and higher,” said Crime, with a wolfish grin, 

‘¢ For I love to lead the children through the pleasant paths of sin. 

They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, they shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, and ripe for the law to slay, 


‘¢ Prison, and hulk, and gallows, are many in the land, 

*T were folly not to use them, so proudly as they stand. 
Give me the little children—I’1l take them as they’re born, 
And feed their evil passions with misery and scorn. 


‘© Give me the little children, ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 

And let the busy world spin round, while ye shut your idle eyes ; 
And your judges shall have work, and your lawyers wag the tongue, 
And your gaolers and policemen shall be fathers to the young. 


¢*Oh, shame!” said true Religion, ‘‘ Oh, shame that this should be 
Till take the little children, I’ll take them all to me; 
Ill raise them up with kindness from the mire in which they’re trod 
I'll teach them words of blessing, I'll lead them up to God.” 
CHARLES MACKAY.. 





THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


Lone years ago, in far-off Palestine, a great prophet, Isaiah, telling 
his countrymen of the glorious visions and words which he received from 
Heaven, speaks of the coming of Christ, “‘ Unto us a child is born, untc 
us a Son is given.” 

We all know how that beautiful saying was fulfilled in the birth of 
our Saviour, as a little babe, in “ Bethlehem on the hill,” how the shep- 
herds, watching their flocks on the wide plains by night, saw, suddenly, 
the angels, and heard them singing the new song of peace on earth, and 
good-will to men. We know, too, how the three wise men and kings 
‘came riding from far away,’”’ guided by a large and radiant star, to 
worship the Babe, and bring Him gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Mr. Longfellow told us, in his beautiful Christmas poem for 1877, 
some of the meaning of these gifts—the gold and frankincense for a 
king and priest, such as Melchisedec, the ancient king of Salem was, 
and other kings of the East. The Myrrh, he tells us, one of the dark, 
fragrant spices used to prepare the body for its burying, was perhaps 
meant to furetell death, and the sweet remembrance that would survive it. 

The Child, we know, was carried by His mother and Joseph into the 
old land of the Nile, Egypt, and remained there during his sweet, help- 
less babyhood. Perhaps if His mother, Mary, ever entered the Egyp- 
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tian temples, or saw there the image of Isis, ‘* Queen and mother both,” 
nursing the babe, Horus, she may have felt a thrill of sympathy at the 
love of the mother for the little one in her arms, and almost perceived in 
it a dim promise. However this may have been, we know no more of the 
childhood of Christ, untill we hear of Him as a little boy, in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, among the teachers, who were learned and old in years. 

But the early Christians loved so much to think of our Lord’s divine 
tenderness and condescension in coming to live on earth for them, and 
being born as a little child, that they told and wrote a great many 
beautiful stories about it, which have very true and noble thoughts in 
them, and are well worth our remembering. 

One legend tells us, that when Mary and Joseph, weary with their long 
journey into Egypt, approached the rich old city of Heliopolis, they saw 
it was full of great temples, adorned with rich carvings and offerings, 
and as Mary passed before the open doors with the blessed Babe in her 
arms, the heavy idols fell on their faces to the ground before Him, and 
the great palm-tree at the gate bowed its stately head, even as the fields 
of corn and grain had put forth their ripe burden for the Child as they 
had journeyed. 

The meaning of this is beautiful; it is that when innocence and love 
—with the Christ-child embodied—entered the heart, false and wicked 
thoughts give way, and good thoughts acknowledge it as supreme, and 
ripen in the pure presence. Because the same loving innocence can make 
quiet all unruly tempers, and give beauty to the poorest places, so at 
Glastonbury Abbey, in England they had an old story, that when the 
birth-night of Christ came, all the animals were found, at midnight, 
kneeling on their knees, and the old thorn-tree, though it might be in 
the midst of winter snows, burst into sudden blooming. 


HAWKER’S COURT; = 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY ; 
By Anice Lacte. 
This was on Martha’s third visit, 
and the nurse, coming softly to the bed. 
said it was a good sleep, and the doctor 


would be glad to hear of if. 
From this time West’s illness took a 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘¢ Pattie!” It was the first word of 
consciousness which Harry West had 
spoken since his wife had found him at 
































the hospital. 

‘¢ Pattie! are you come here to for- 
give me before I die?” 

‘Oh, my Harry, you will not die; 
you will live for my sake!” 

“Shall I? Iam so weak: where's 
the child, Pattie ? ”’ 

‘¢She is well, dear. I will bring her 
on Sunday to see you. But, my own 
Harry, you must not talk, or nurse 
will send me away. Shut your eyes 
now, and go to sleep,” 

‘Give me your hand first, Pattie. 
Can you forgive me?” and then the 
sick man went to sleep like a tired 
child, holding his wife’s hand. 





favourable turn, and he crept slowly 
back to life. As he regained strength 
he told his wife the story of his wan- 
derings since he had left her, almost a 
year before: how he had gone from 
her presence, intending to throw him- 
self into the river, when, by chance, as 
he thought, he had met an old com- 
panion, who insisted on carrying him 
off to a _public-house, where he 
drowned his remorse for the time with 
drink ; then how, the next day, his 
friend had asked him to go with him to 
sometown inthe North, where there was 
‘plenty of work to be had at your 
own price,” and West, determined to 
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reform, and earn enough to make up | 


for his past shortcomings, consented to 
go; how they went from place to 
place, his old enemy, the love of drink, 
following him everywhere, and pushing 
him on to ruin, until at last, ill, misera- 
ble, and desperate, he had crept back 
to London, he hardly knew how or why, 
except that some faint hope of seeing 
his wife and child once more had 
spurred him on. Then how one day, 
when he was wandering in the neigh- 
bourhood of his old home, but not 
daring to enter and face them, he fell 
down in the street, and the great hos- 
pital opened its merciful doors and 
took him in. 

«*T can’t remember much after that, 
Pattie,” he said, *¢ till the day when I 
saw your dear old face again, and 
wondered at first whether I had got to 
Heaven, and you was an angel waiting 
to meet me at the door; you looked 
down upon me so sweet with your 
great, dark eyes. You used to be 
pretty, Pattie, in the old days, but you 
are prettier now, though you’ve lost 
your roses, my dear. But what a fool 
{ must have been tobe dreaming of 
Heaven, as if it was ever meant for 
such fellows as me; that is to say, if 
there is such a place at all.” 

**Oh! dear Harry, surely you don’t 
mean that; you don’t doubt—” 

‘“¢ Yes, I do, my girl. I doubt every- 
thing pretty nigh, except my wife, I be- 
lieve in her, bless her! But come, we'll 
say no more about that; we must be 
thinking about business you know. Do 
you think Groves will take me on again 
when I get well enough to leave the 
hospital? ‘Thank God, if there is a 
God, the taste for that cursed drink is 
all knocked out of me; and [ think if 
! was to sign the pledge now I could 
stick to it. ‘There’sa good old party 
comes round the wards, and talks a 
lot, you know, about a fellow’s soul ; 
he’s hot and strong on the subject of 
intoxicating drink; and I’m going to 
get him to bring mea pledge and make 
all safe. And Pattie, my dear, I want 
you to speak to old Groves, and get 
him to give me some light work to 
do at home, when I come out. You 
can tell him I’m a reformed character, 
though I wouldn’t engage to walk very 
steady just yet.” 


| in His own way and time, 








It was with a strange mingling of 


joy and sorrow that Martha West leit 


the hospital that day and hastened to 
unburden her heart to her {friend, Mrs. 
Brown. She told her all the story. 
Who else had so much right to know 
it? Her husband an infidel! Brought 
back to her from death, yet refusing 
to believe in the God who had spared 
and saved him! What a gulf his ac- 
knowledgement seemed to have opened 
between them ; dear as he was to her ; 
yes, dearer even now than ever ! 

But Mrs. Brown would not let her 
despair. 

‘“My dear child,” she said, ‘the 
Lord’s ways are past finding out; but 
you and J are not going to doubt Him 
now, after all that He has brought us 
through. No; we must praise Him 
for the past, and ‘trust Him for all 
that’s to come,’ as the little hymn says. 
Let us pray more, my dear, and our 
good Lord will bring him to Himeelf, 
depend 
upon it.” 

West left the hospital where he had 
been so generously received and treated 
with a keen feeling of regret. Soon 
forgotten, however, in the enjoyment 
of his home; such a home as he had 
never known before, even in the first 
happy years of his married life; and 
sceptic as he was, he secretly acknow- 


'ledged and admired the wonderful 


change which religion had made in 


_ his wife, and which added a feeling 





akin to reverence, to his old love for 
her. Work came in now abundantly. 
He bravely adhered to his resolution of 
total abstinence from _ intoxicating 
drink, and a sense of self-respect, 
which had been a stranger to him of 
late years, made him feel, as he said, 
‘‘like a new man,” 

He employed his leisure time in 
making sundry neat little articles of 
furniture, *‘for” as he said, ‘‘ we'll 
move out of this hole before long, my 
dear, and we'll take a bit of a house 
somewhere in a better neighbourhood, 
where we can breathe the fresh air. I 
should like to see you and the little 
one look stronger.” 

But as the short, dark days came on, 
little Rosie was once more struck down 
with illness, and this time the attack 
was more severe. Her delicate frame 








succumbed to its power; the doctor 
shook his head, and even Mrs. Brown 
could not be sanguine, As the fever 
increased in strength, and the child 
tossed from side to side of her little 
bed, muttering or raving in delirium, 
her father’s anguish almost grew to dis- 
traction. 

‘¢Can’t anything be done for her, 
Sir?” he asked, as Mr. Steel came in for 
the third time one day, and stood look- 
ing down on the little sufferer with a 
face of anxious concern. 

‘© A few days will decide it ;” was 
the reply, ‘‘ you must hope for the best, 
but—it is always wise to be prepared.” 

In the meanwhile the mother’s heart 
was calm and strong. She could not 
tell why, but from the first of this trial 
her thoughts had been lifted above 
earth, and her hope had cast its anchor 
‘¢ within the veil.” It had been through 
Rosie’s illness, a year ago, that she had 
been brought to her Saviour's feet; 
who could tell for what purpose this 
new stroke was sent? ‘* When your 
winter storms are over,” says the 
saintly Rutherford, ‘‘*the summer of 
your Lord shall come; your sadness 
will turn to joy; He will do you good 
in the latter end.” ‘Take no heavier 
lift of your children than your God 
alloweth; give them room _ beside 
your heart, but not in the yolk of 
your heart, where Christ should be ; 
for they are your idols, not your 
bairns; if your Lord take any of 
them home to His house before the 
storm come on, take it well ; the owner 
of the orchard may take down two or 
three apples off his own trees before 
midsummer, and ere they get the har- 
vest sun; and it would not be seemly 
that his servant, the gardener, should 
chide him for it; let our Lord pluck 
Hisown fruit at any season He pleaseth ; 
they are notlost to you, they are laid 
up so well, as that they are coffered in 
heaven, where our Lord’s best jeweis 
lie; they are all free goods that are 
there. Death can have no law to 


arrest anything that is within the walls | 


of the New Jerusalem.” 
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The violence of the fever abated, but 
left little Rosie like a bruised and 
broken flower, cast on the shore after 
a stormy sea, ‘The child seemed per- 
fectly happy, however; she would lie 
for hours in her father’s arms, and talk 
to him in her innocent way about the 
pictures in her book, or repeat texts 
and verses of hymns which her mother 
had taught her. Her favourite picture 
was one of the good Shepherd, carry- 
ing a lamb in His arms. She regarded 
this with especial delight, and would 
tell her father that the lamb was Rosie, 
and that the kind Shepherd was taking 
her home to the fold, up the steep hill, 
and through the great dark wood, 
‘*¢ Rosie isn’t strong enough to walk, so 
the dear Shepherd is carrying her all 
the way. Isn’t that nice?” she said to 
him one evening, lying in his arms, as 
she liked best to do. 

‘* But you'll soon be well now, my 
Rosie, and then you'll run and play 
about, won't you? We'll take Rosie 
into the country to see grandfather 
very soon, and then she'll get quite 
strong. She looks better this evening, 
Pattie, don’t you think so?” said the 
father, eagerly. 

‘“¢Is my darling better?” said her 
mother, coming across the room, and 
kneeling by her side. 

‘‘ Yes, mother dear, Rosie is better; 
she’ll soon be home now. Mother and 
father coming, too, eh? Father, dear, 
you come, too” 

*‘ Yes, my Rosie, I'll come, too,” 
answered poor West, hardly know- 
ing what he said, for, as he spoke, a 
deathly change had come over the 
child’s face. But Rosie seemed quite 
satisfied ; she smiled, looking from one 
to the other with eyes from which the 
life was fast fading out; and after that 
she spoke no more; her little work on 
earth was done, 


‘ It was not that their love was cold, 
That earthly lights were burning dim, 
But that the Shepherd from His fold 
Had smiled, and drawn her unto Him.” 


ELLICE LACIE. 
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CHRISTMAS AT 


We knew it would be lovely ; 
This happy Christmas day,— 

We've thought of it so often, 
Amid our school and play. 

We wanted pleasant weather, 
Because we were to go 

And spend the day with grandma, 
Dear grandma loves us so, 


We've just the loveliest grandma 
That ever you did see ! 
She’s given us our presents, 
And such a handsome tree. 
There ‘ll sit round grandma’s table, 
Her daughters and her sons, 
(Our mammas and our papas, ) 
Beside us little ones. 


The house is hung with garlands 
Of evergreen all through ; 


We've sleds and books and dollies, 
And lots of goodies, too, 














GRANDMA’S © 


We've music in the parlours, 
And romping in the hall ; 

And papas, mammas, grandma, 
And they’re the best of all, 


We have so much—I wonder 
If every child to-day 
Has friends as kind and loving 
Or even metry play? 
No, some are cold and hungry, 
Or stretched on beds of pain, 
Some weep at thoughts of dear ones 
They'll never see again. 


We each can gladden some one— 
How happy we shall be, 

When sad and tearful faces, 
Made smiling, we shall see. 

For Christ loves all His poor ones, 
He was as poor as they. 

When He came down to bless us 
Upon this solemn day. 
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RINGHUST COMMON; 
OR, ROUGH PLACES MADE PLAIN. 


By VIncENT RopBiInson. 


CHAPTER XXII,.——-AT THE COTTAGE, 


WuHEN Ralph Squires left home on the following evening to meet Ruth, 
Dan O’Duffy remained by his mother’s bed-side, until he should return, 
lest the slender thread upon which her life was hanging should be 
severed in solitude. The chamber blind had been down the whole day, 
but now that the strong light had softened, the first thing Dan did was 
to draw it up, thus enabling her to gaze from her pillow, across the 
green fields, as far as the Ungrel Woods. After the heat of the day this 
was a great relief to her, and far more refreshing than the fruit which 
lay upon a small table by her side. Her voice had become very feeble, 
and her frame so weak that Dan, to prevent her over-exerting herself by 
conversation, now and again read her some passages from the Bible. 
For a little time she would listen attentively to these passages of scrip- 
ture, but her sickness had made her rather fretful, so that she occasion- 
ally interrupted him in the middle of his reading, to relate some episode 
in her past life, over which she would whimper and cry like achild. In 
this way, for some time, she dwelt upon her own history, and then ad- 
dressed Dan in a manner that surprised him by reason ofits propitiatorv 
tone. : 
“You have been a good neighbour to me,” she said, turning her. thin 
pale face on the pillow and looking up. 

‘‘Sure, Mrs. Squires, I’ve always done my best,” returned Dan. 

‘¢ And you never meant to annoy me, did you?” 

‘Sure, the thought never entered my brain,’ he replied. 

‘Then Iam very sorry that I ever blowed you up,” was Mrs. Squires 
next observation, delivered with much earnestness. 

‘‘Then let me read to you, and we’ll forget ‘all about it,” said Dan, 
kindly. 

“ N ot till you say you’ll forgive me,’ she returned, stretching out her 
hand towards him. 

Dan at once proceeded to assure her that the very admission of her 
having blown him up at all, was more than sufficient to blot it out of 
his memory for ever. It was while he was in the midst of these and 
kindred avowals that Ralph, Ruth, and her brother, entered the room. 
They all seated themselves by the bed-side. Gurth, in an undertone, 
began to converse with Dan, whom he had only seen for an hour during 
the early part of the day, for the first time since his return. Poor old 
Mrs. Squires looked with amazement into Ruth’s gentle face, but did 
not speak. She seemed, by her very expression of countenance, to be 
reproaching herself for some of the hard thoughts she had been wont to 
indulge in, respecting the younger part of her own sex. 

‘“‘T hope you will soon be well again,” said Ruth, kissing her cheek. 

«Why, of course she will,” added Ralph, taking her by the hand, to 
console her, though he felt that such a result was utterly impossible. 

Mrs. Squires, as if cognizant of her son’s thoughts, instantly replied, 
‘‘ No, I shall never be better any more,’’ and then turning to Ruth, she 
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continued, ‘“That’s why I wanted to see dear little Missy. I want to. 
make you feel that I love you. If my husband had been alive, he could 
have done it in a minute, because he made me feel he loved me, when |] 
said I wouldn’t have him, thirty years ago. And I want you to bury 
all my unkind deeds, and to try and love me, though I know I don’t 
deserve it,—I know I don’t.” 

« Yes, you not only deserve it, but have it, and as for unkind deeds, 
why, you never had any,—there don’t cry,’’ said Ruth, softly. 

“ Oh, yes, I had,” replied poor old Mrs. Squires, “but bury them ‘I 
tell you, and be happy. Mind you bury them, because I want to look 
from behind the stars, and see you do it.” 

Having said this, she made a great effort and sat up in bed. This at- 
tracted the attention of Dan and Gurth, who were talking in another 
corner of the chamber. All remained silent in the dim evening light. 
She kissed Ruth, and then said,— 

“T’m going to leave the cottage to night.” 

‘¢ Sure, not so soon as that,” said Dan. 

‘Yes, tell Mr. Giles Hammerdown he may pull it down now, because 
I know I am going.” 

‘¢ How do you know that,” asked Ruth. 

‘Give me your hand, child,” returned the sick one, in a strangely 
altered voice, and yours Ralph. ‘There—join them together. Now, 
listen to the bells, and look at those bright lights.” 

**T hear no bells,” said Ruth.’ 

‘“‘ Yes, see !! they’re going to ring the big one now.” 

‘¢ Mother, dear, you wander,” said Ralph. 

‘“‘No, my son—it’s only one knell ! ”’ 

Thus, poor Mrs, Squires passed away, breathing a blessing on all 
around her. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—HUGH VILLA. 


THE great stone house, which had-once been identified with the most 
painful misfortune, was now a scene of much happiness. All the cob- 
webs of dark deeds and disaster had gradually been swept.away, most cf 
the dust of vexing, and spirit-depressing memories had been taken up, 
and the whole house otherwise cleansed for the enjoyment of the in- 
mates. It wasin the cool of a summer evening (four years after a stone 
had been raised, sacred to the memory of Mrs. Squires) that Arthur 
Dibit sat in the garden-harbour, silently reviewing his past career. His 
face became white with meditation; his heart now and again beat 
quicker at the thought of his changed position, for he felt that he had 
passed the goal, and that the gate was shut upon circumstances that 
not long since seemed to be following him like a pack of hungry wolves. 
As he sat alone, with the fragrant flowers around him, and watched the 
red streaks in the sky—like the embers in a dying fire—left by the 
fading sunset, his emotions ebbed and flowed, and his thoughts fitfully 
wandered from one episode to another in his life. 

In this pensive mood he thought of his visit to London, with Dan 
O’Duffy and Mr. Overt and felt sorry that no opportunity had offered 
itself since, that he might in some way befriend the poor wretch ther 
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discovered on that cold, comfortless day, locked in the cellar of Mr. Coin- 
hart’s ransacked house; but he had been unable to gather any tidings of 
the man whatever. And Mr. Overt, too, through whose instrumentality 
his destiny was changed, seemed also to have gone, for no news of him 
had reached England since he left for Peru. Then he thought of his 
once desolate home by the side of the Black Dam, with two “tyrannical 
gvamekeepers for neighbours, and nothing but the barking of fierce 
hounds to sooth his pillow by night and the weird stream ever seeming 
to invite him to take a death-plunge and thus end his misery. Then for 
a moment sweet music filled his heart. It was his singing friend, Little 
Trill, that lived and cheered him while he was manacled by the cruel 
chains of poverty, and died when fortune loosed the bands. Then he 


thought of Ringhurst Common and as he did so withdrew a sheet of 


paper from his ‘pocket, on which were the names of over a hundred poor 
girls and boys, for whom he had built a home on the very spot where 
the juggler’s tent once stood. He was in a self-flattering mood just 
now, as he sat alone in the arbour, and began to credit himself with 
being proof against worshipping anything i in the world, when who should 
come running towards him amongst the flowers, but his first-born 
daughter, with little chubby arms and legs and laughing eyes. He in- 
stantly took her up in his arms and kissed her sweet velvet-like cheek, 
and thought that if worship was anything less than the highest possible 
love, he more than worshipped his child. She was nearly three years 
old, with a fair complexion like her mother, and full of amusing and in- 
teresting prattle, so fascinating in most children of her age. 

‘“T was just thinking, Gertrude,” said Arthur, “‘ what strange paths 
we had both travelled along before we met here.” 

‘‘God moves in a mysterious way,’ was her soft answer, “I every day 
feel more and more convinced that if we had come any other way we 
should have missed each other, and happiness too.” 

‘Yes, Gertrude, I verily believe so,” returned her husband, taking his 
wife by the hand and looking impressively into her face, “and, may-be 


if we had once missed, the road we should never have found each other 


again. For every day I was getting farther and farther away from that 
bright heaven to which I know you “would have gone,’ 

Gertrude’s blood seemed to chill at such a thought, and after a brief 
silence she said softly, “‘But now we are never £0 part again, are we 
Arthur ?” 

These words were spoken with such tender pathos, that he paused 
awhile before he replied. 

‘ Nothing but death !” 

“Death !” repeated his wife, coming nearer to his side, “‘ We surely 
don’t want death to do it.” 

‘No, Gertrude, we don’t,’ he replied, correcting his unconsidered 
words, “We only want death to start us on our upward flight to ever- 
lasting life |” 

«That's noble ; that’s inspiring, Arthur,—say that again—and yet 
again ! ” 

He did not repeat his words, but rose to his feet, kissed her, and said, 
in a cheerful tone, “* Now take Little Trill to her bed.” 
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‘¢ And where do you go to-night?” she asked, taking the child into 


her arms. 

“Only to the Home, on the Common,” he replied, “I shall be back 
very soon.” — 

‘‘T have one or two things to prepare for the wedding breakfast to- 
morrow, so will wait till you return.” 

‘¢ Aye, to be sure,” he answered, turning out of the garden gate, “ For 
the moment Ruth’s wedding had escaped me.” 

With this Gertrude wrapped her shawl about little Rose, who was 
still sleeping soundly, and went into the house, while her husband made 
his way through Ringhurst, towards the Common. 

For the first few minutes his thoughts were undisturbed by any noise 
in the streets ; for some distance he heard nothing but a few voices, 
which proceeded from the open windows of one or two houses as he 
passed by. But his quiet walk and rumination were destined to inter- 
ruption. Very soon he turned down a narrow street, which opened 
upon the Common. It was one of the dirtiest and most squalid streets 
which hung about the skirts of Ringhurst, full of rough men, bedraggled 
women and ragged children. The bright moonlight enabled Dibit to 
see all that transpired. From many of the windows, unwholsome faces 
looked down into the street, while the fumes of tobacco smoke reeked 
in others, combined, at intervals, with ribald laughter. The unwhole- 
some spectators had been attracted to the windows, from their dingy 
rooms, by a man standing in the middle of the road with a little boy. 
He was attired in a black coat, tightly buttoned up to his throat, a pair 
of gaiters, a pair of clogs, and a tall hat. A guitar hung in front of 
him, while the boy who stood by his side in a suit of brown corduroy, 
much too big for him, was in possession of a tin whistle. Presently 
the little man, addressing himself to three sweeps, who were sitting 
with their legs out of a parlour window—in a tone which Dibit seemed 
to recognize—announced that he would first give them an “ Egypshin 
Serenade,” to be followed by the “‘ Double Shuffle,” if they would oblige 
him with a piece of board to dance upon. ‘The request for the piece of 
board was immediately answered by a sailor ina garret, who threw down 
the lid of an old chest. The little man then began to sing, touching 
the guitar as affectedly as possible, while the 'boy went round for con- 
tributions to the unwholsome faces, many of which suddenly disappeared 
at this point of the proceedings. ‘There was a sort of refrain after each 
verse, to which the singer gave singular expression. 

At the terminatiou of this serenade there was a short interval, during 
which the singer counted the money the boy had collected. This brought 
the entertainment to a close, and the little man, having taken up his hat 
and instrument walked away towards the Common, followed by the boy. 

‘Look here, Billy,” he said, to his tin whistle accompanist, when they 
had turned out of the street, “I can’t only give you threepence to-night, 
takings is so very bad.” 

‘“Can’t get a bed and breakfast for fripence,”’ replied Billy. 

“‘ Come here, my boy,” said Dibit, stepping from the side path to where 
the man was standing with the guitar, having overheard the whole con- 


versation. 
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For a moment Billy hesitated whether to take flight or retrace his. 
steps. He, however, returned to hear what the gentleman had to say. 

‘7 will find you a bed to-night,” were Dibit’s first words. 

Little Billy touched his cap, but did not speak. 

‘“‘ He’s too much overcome to speak,” said the little man, looking up, 
¢ But he’s got a very soft ’art, ain’t you, Billy.” 

« Pretty tidy,” was Billy’s reply, who could no longer restrain his 
emotion. | 

‘¢ And you have not a bad one,” said Dibit, laying his hand on the 
man’s shoulder, and looking at him intently, “ Do you think I’ve for- 
gotton Swinks,” 

“ Why,” said Swinks, opening his eyes, “* You're the same party what 
I helped over that love job. Mr, —” 

* Mr. Dibit.” 

“ Why, I’ve only been up from London a week, and they told me you. 
was dead.”’ 

“ No, I am happy and well, Swinks, and now I have found you again 
I shall not rest until I make you a better position in life.”’ 

“Oh, upon my word, sir, this is a very nice spot just here,” said 
Swinks, gratefully taking Dibit by the hand, “I never felt as I do just 
now. I don’t know what’s a coming over me. I feel as if I want tobe 
something better, sir. Oh, it’s a nice spot just here. Inever felt like 
it before, sir,” 

“You have had a hard life, Swinks,” said Dibit, kindly. 

‘Yes, but there’s an angel come into it at last, sir. I see it a spread- 
ing its wings out afore me!” 

“Come, then,” said Dibit, gently releasing his hand from Swink’s 
grasp, “ Let us walk on to the Home on the Common. Surely after a 
a time you will be able to take some active part there,” 

After this conversation they walked towards the Home, followed by 
little Billy, who was ata loss what to make of the*meeting. In a short 
time they reached the building and Swinks was ushered into one of the 
best bed-rooms, The first thing he did, much to Dibit’s amusement, 
was to take off his gaiters and clogs and throw them out of the window. 


After thus despatching some of his personal effects, he washed himself 


and was soon sat down to a good meal, in company with little Billy, 
who had been put into a bath by one of the officials in the meantime 
and looked very clean and contented, although he had been unaccount-. 
ably relieved of his tin whistle, 

Dibit remained until late with Swinks and his accompanyist and then 
hastened back to communicate his adventure to Gertrude. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BREAKFAST TIME. 


THe table was laid at Pearl Isle with unusual embellishments. Tea cups. 
and saucers sustained a very minor part compared with decanters, wine 
goblets and bright cutlery ; and the staffof life was rendered somewhat 
insignificant—so far as appearance went—by a sumptuous wedding cake 
which occupied the centre position on the board, surrounded by dainty 
dishes and confectionery of every color and .design. Before breakfast 


there had been a ringing of bells in the church steeple, a blending of 
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names in holy matrimony at the church altar, a signing of names in the 
church vestry, a wedding march on the church organ and a few old 
women criticising the ceremony in the church gallery. But the cere. 
mony was now over and Ralph Squires, with Ruth his wife, sat down to 
breakfast amid the plaudits of their well-wishing friends. "The Captain, 
with his face bright as the sunshine, occupied the head of the table, 
Tim sat on one side of him and Dan 0’ Duffy on the other, Then there 
was Arthur Dibit, with his wife and daughter, Gurth and Miss Holt, 
and Giles Hammer down, the little auctioneer, who had once been defied 
by Ralph’s mother with an umbrella, when "he suggested the pulling 
down of her cottage. This constituted the company, amongst which 
the most peculiar relationships existed. ‘There was but one absent, 
whom Arthur Dibit had anxiously expected and that was Mr. Overt; 
but no doubt he would see him, if not before, by the evening. 

For some time, wine and good humour circulated freely. At length 
—after Ralph had spoiled the appearance of the wedding cake by cut- 
ting it in pieces—the Captain rosefrom his chair and after sipping his 
wine, briefly addressed his friends :— 

‘Not very long ago,’’ he began, with a good-natured smile on his 
fatherly face, ‘in the course of my travels, | met an orphan boy with a 
very dirty face. He was very hungry: so hungry, I have since thought, 
judging from the first meal I saw him eat, that his digestive organs 
must have become well-nigh rusty with disuse. He was very thinly 
clad; so thinly clad that he reminded one, for the moment, of an attenu- 
ated bas-relief, attired in dingy gossamer. He briefly told me his story. 
J was struck by the lad’s lonely position and took compassion on him. 
Poor thanks to me for that. No true, stout heart ever did less. Well, 
after a while | entered into an agreement with the little wanderer and 
having had him washed and dried, I took him on board the ‘ Pride of 


the Ocean,’ and made him my cabin boy. That cabin boy,” continued, 


the Captain, looking on Ruth with his beaming face, “ that cabin boy, 
my child was wrecked. Oh! think of a shipwrecked orphan !—but he 
now sits by my side—your loving father—and says with us all, God 
prosper you and your husband.” 

With this the Captain resumed his seat, 

‘Sure, and always be proud of your ancestry, Ruth,” exclaimed Dan, 
hammering the table with delight. 

‘She will have little to boast of in that respect,’ said Tim. 

‘¢ How’s that,’ returned Dan. 

“Why, the descent from an attenuated bas-relief,’ replied Tim, 
elancing cheerfully from one to the other, “Is not much to boast of 
a uy” 

«Sure, I’d rather be after boasting about such a pedigree, than claim- 
ing descent from a gouty old baronet, with a club foot and a wild beast 
for a scutcheon,” said Dan, exciting much laughter. 

‘‘ What the world calls high blood isn’t worth much,” said Ralph. 

‘Very true, sir,’ said Mr. Giles Hammerdown, suddenly reminded of 
his departed grandfather, who was a coal-heaver. 
te “Tf we have happiness in life,’ continued Ralph, ‘“‘ We can «lispense 
with high blood, which for aught we know may have flowed down from 
a Nero or imbecile king.” 
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As Ralph said this the carriage, which was to convey him and his 
wife to the ferry, drove up in front of the house. The appearance of the 
vehicle caused a little stir amongst them. 

«‘ Not yet,’ said the Captain. 

All eyes were at once fixed on Arthur Dibit, who stood up, holding in 
his hand a small morrocco case. He spoke with a thoughtful deliberation. 

‘‘ Before Ruth and her husband are taken from our presence I have a 
duty to perform, the performance of which fills me with strange me- 
mories as well as delight. I had not the good fortune of the Captain, 
to meet our esteemed friend Mr. Tim Wittypinch, in the form of an 
attenuated bas-relief, with rusty digestive organs, but I became ac- 
quainted with him under ver y painful circumstances. I was then smart- 
ing and chafing under the lash of early folly, which I will not damp 

this happy time by dwelling upon. Enough to say, in my wretched con- 

dition I visited his Show on the Common and there, in company with 
some heartless ruftians, I threatened to pull down his poor covering. 
Oh, it was cruel! And now I am going to present his daughter with 
this necklace, that she may wear it and prize it in fature years, as 
a love token in memory of the tent!” 

Ruth took the case from his hand, and there was another stir. 

“Not yet,” repeated the Captain, as Tim, who had moved to his 
daughter’s side, took her hand in his own. 

It was an impressive sight. Ruth with a sweet smile looked up into 
her father’s face. 

‘‘ Before you leave us, my child,” he said with emotion, ‘I, too, have 
a duty to perform.” 

With this he paused a moment, and Dan O’ Duffy leaned over the table 
as one anxious to catch every word, whilst all looked on in silence. 

‘‘ Mine,” he continued, “ is no oolden gift; but to me itis more than 
gold, and I give it with all my love. Itis this small wooden box, on 
which there is an inscription in memory of the tent, and in which is 
the value of your father’s home, when a poor struggling juggler on Ring- 
hurst Common. Take it Ruth, and keep it in safety, for it was in that 
Show your dear mother breathed her soul away.’ 

Ruth kissed her father and said she would evermore keep it sacred. 

“Sure, and mind you do,” said Dan O’Duffy. ‘‘ Remember you 
brought nothing into the world and you can carry nothing out, so be 
particular my darling, and tell the next generation to look after it when 
you die.”’ 

‘¢ Now you may go,” said the Captain, with a smile, 

Not very long after the Captain had thus spoken, Ralph and Ruth 
emerged from the door and were followed into the carriage by a shower 
of shoes, As they drove out of the garden gate they were greeted by two 
unexpected shoes, thrown by Swinks and little Billy, who took a 
deliberate aim at the coachman’s head. 

*& * * % * * % * 

Mr. Overt arrived at Pearl Isle at the close of the day, so before 
breaking up the party that night, the Captain stood with all his friends 
on the sea shore, watching the rolling waters. Now and again the light- 
ning flashed, for the day had been ver y hot, and the thunder rumbled in 
the heavens. 
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«The sky is troubled now,” said Mr. Overt, who was in the midst, 
“but it is for good.” 

Another flash—time to count but one—the thander ! 

‘Sure, the Lord speaks. with a loud and terrible voice!’ said Dan. ° 

‘¢ But He can whisper, too,” returned the Captain, “and in life we 
need them both.” 

“Yes, Captain, we need them both,’ said Dibit. ‘‘ He trains us, as 
it were, by thunder. Continually, He dins it in our ears, that He may 
rouse us from a deadly sleep. ‘Then, when we are almost despairing, 
amid the trials and battles, and tumult of life, He clears the atmosphere 
for us, and says to us with a sweetness that we could never have appre- 
ciated, but for the thunder, ‘‘‘ My yoke is easy, and My burden is 
hieht !??’ 

‘“¢ Most of us have had heavy burdens to carry,” said the Captain, 
‘¢' We know too well the cruel weights we have had to bear. But we 
have a lighter one offered ; and if we accept it, we shall find rest.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Many happy years glided away after Ruth’s marriage and her children 
were the delight of Dan O’Duffy to the end of his days. He lived 
to a green old age and fell asleep at last, as one weary with a long day’s 
work. He did not struggle to cross the dark waters, but moved softly 
upward, as a leaf in autumn quits its stem. Gurth was eventually 
married to Miss Holt and made rapid strides in the medical world. He 
was by his old friend’s bed-side when he died, Arthur Dibit, too, stood 
within the cottage door, and his wife just without. Before the door was 
closed, Dan said in a feeble voice :— 

‘«¢ Whoso causeth the righteous to go astray in an evil way, he shall fall 

himself into his own pit.” 

As Gertrude over-heard his last words and thought of her father’s treat- 
ment of her husband in days gone by, she wept. But with her tears 
came relief; and at the even-tide of her life, like all noble and good 
natures, she had to thank God as much for her troubles as her undis- 
turbed happiness.; 


THE EDITOR desires at the close of 1879 to thank 
the numerous friends who have helped to contribute 
Healthy and Instructive Literature, for the spare time 
of the Working People of our land. He trusts that, 
with the continued co-operation of Contributors and Sub- 
scribers, the year 1880 will find AFTER WORK occupy- 
ing a yet more important position in the ever-growing 
field of healthy Serial Literature. With January will 
commence a Tale entitled ‘‘ Saved as by Fire ; or, George 
Broadbent’s Hard Fight.’ Also, for the Young, ‘‘In 
Time of War; or, what became of Henri,” by Vincent 
Robinson. Home Truths about Physiology, by G. L. 
Johnson. M.A. Scientific, Useful and Ainusing Papers, 
by various writers. Prospectuses will be forwarded by 
the Publisher on application, post free. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 
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Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
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SOILED SHETLAND WOOLWORK. 


HOSIERY, BRAIDS, &c., &c., are easily Dyed bright and saleable colours by means of 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


The process only occupies a few minutes, and is simple in the extreme. 


(TESTIMONIAL. } Srr,—Your ‘Simple Dyes for the People” only require a‘trial to be duly 
appreciated. I have used them for some length of time, and recommended them to many friends, 
who, with myself, find in them an item of the highest economy. Having been successful with the 
cmaller articles, I have tried the larger, and now dye all at home, viz., Cartains, Table Covers, 
Dresses, &c., with the mest satisfactory result. 


March 16th, 1875. Ww. B. A. 
TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS. 
NOISES IN THE BFARS. 


Books on these Subjects sent free. 


Send for the REV. E. J. SILVERTON’S BOOKS on DEAFNESS, showing how the disease 
may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. Thousands are hearing the Gospel to-day who had 
heen shut out from the Good News for years, and would still have been deaf to all around them, 
but for the help they obtained from Mr. Silverton, Mr.§S. not only preaches the Gospel to avery 
large congregation, but has literally given hearing toa vast number, The Remedies are indeed 
great blessings, as many can bear testimony. ‘The Book on Deafness gives several interesting 
accounts of persons now using the Trumpet, and others who have been cured altogether. Whena. 
remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person to try it, if it bein his or her power? The 
remedy is safe even for a child. ‘The books also show how important it is that deaf people should 
bein a good state of health. Deafness is generally worse when the party is out of health. 

Mr. Silverton, as a minister, has had great experience among the sick, and for twenty years has 
in many ways helped to restore health. His Medical Energizer and Cough Curer, with the 
Nutrient Food of Food, has been greatly blessed. They are fine Medicines. A month under our 
treatment, either for ear disease or general weakness, often works wonders for the patient. These 
things are truly good, or we could not offer them to the public. The RNY. E. J. SELVERTON 
is the Pastor of the Baptist Church meeting in Exeter Hall, Nottingham. One of the books, which 
will be sent free, bears an engraving of the new and beautiful building, and one of Mr. Silverton’s 
printed Sermons is enclosed. Any person not in health, or any person deaf, should send to the 
Rev, E. J. SILVERTON, Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham. 











SHRMONS WHICH HAVE REACHED THE MASSES. 


By Rev. E. H. SILVERTON. Over 400 pages crown 8vo., price 63. Order of any bookseller, or 
ALABASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, The Sermons are quaintand 
humorous, containing many droll sayings and unusual illustrations, Must read them!: Noone 
siept while they were delivered!!! An Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter 
Hall, Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are unlike all others, Sent post free 
irom the Author. 
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FOOD °-* HEALTH 


As Porridge, Blancmange, Puddings, &c. 


One Meal a Day will give Health to Thousands 


Who are now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their attendant maladies, 
8d. per lb. Packet. 
DR, NICHOLS’ SANITARY SOAP. 


Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, etc. 
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in the Royal Laundr ye no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich soup, 
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a hendine {  Englishwoman’s Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
® muslins.” ) Damestic Magazine. SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 








The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoais, that the varieties] ¢ 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them ]§ 
soluble; while really making them thick k, heavy, and indigestible. This|—& ¥& 
ms | may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition | 
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2 A ing IMPORTANT POINTS-— 
i , : § It is manufactured only from selected 


i materials of the BEST sakes se pene 

pee ‘ | ahd repared by a special process, it not only 
G O Li D ¥ M E D A. [; . POLISH ES QUICKLY, but also adheres at 
j once to the stove or grate, thereby AVOID- 


JAMES & SONS, INGINJURY TO THE FURNITUREfrom 


SOLE MAKERS, dust. Sold by Grecers & Oilmen everywhere. 
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No. 12. December, 1879. 


A ftey “Oclork. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
HOME READING. 
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for 1879, are now ready, price 9d., post-free. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY, 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRoNonITIg 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULCIONS, FENNINGS’ 


, I AND SOOTHING G R 

re ARE COOLING AN , ¢ LUNG HEALE ¢ 
E FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 22 x20" 2 cove a 

a ; one ., COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
Ei For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. pg Sola 4 2 nae “" aA A; &e. 
ra (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything is ~ +h pen = fan sank ie a Tree wate 
: > injurious to a tender Babe.) , ra stamps. Direct ALFRED FEnxrxos Wee 
p Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with hd Cowes. 1.1%. AGB, West 
Sull Directions. = The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9q. (35 
<q Sent post free for 15 stamps.  Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, Gq stamps, post free), contain three time 
a West Cowes, I.W. -“ the quantity of the small boxes, : 
Read Fennincs’ Every Motuenr’s Book, which contains valuable Read Fennines’ Everyzopy’s Doctop 
hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A 

Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Fenninas, West Cowes. I.W. 





Possessing all the properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown & Polsons’ Corn Flour 


Has become necessary for the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 


Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


Brown & Polsons Gorn Flour 


Has Twenty Years’ world-wide reputation. 


NELSON'S GELATINE. 
FOR JELLIE NELSON'S CITRIC ACID. 
s NELSON'S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
BOXES containine, 126d, Packets GELATINE. 


12—3d. ,,  COITRIC ACID. 
1—1s, Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON. 


Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, &c., &c. 
The several articles may also be bought separate as heretofore. é Ale 
Hach Packet bears the Signature, r 














HORNIMAN’S- 


The Speciality of Horniman’s 

Tea (in Packets), is great | 

strength, delicious flavour, | 
and real cheapness. | 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, EVERYWHERE. | 


PURE TEA, | 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
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\| SIX:PRIZE MEDALS. 
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JOSEPH ARTHUR WOOD, 


HARE STREET MILLS, HALIFAX. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


} Super Scotch Fingering and Knitting 
Yarns, Fleecy, Shetland, Andalusian, 
Pyrenees Wools, 





4 &e. ¥ 
8. 9d, AND MY NEW REGISTERED 
for 13 &§ 55 
Wes LENOBI KNITTING YARN, 
d. (35 Which is made entirely of the Finest Wool, beautifully even, soft, warm, and durable. The 
times colours are of the purest dyes, and will not irritate or blister the skin. Wholesale and retail. 
Ladies generally and Bazaar Committees cannot do better than send for my Price List. The 
OCTOR Wooisin every quality are the tinest and best made, and give great length per ounce, 
ct A. P 
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DEAFNESS 


IT Immediate Relief and Ultimate Cure. 





fANHE REV. E. J. SILVERTON is sending out free by post thousands of his Health Advocate, 
which contains a great quantity of information concerning the laws of Health. Every 
person suffering from Deafness, Noises and offensive discharges in the ears, shouid at once send 
ble. to Mr.S. No person ovght to despair; thousands are receiving benefit. Sufferers from Indi- 
gestion, Constipation, Billiousness, Sick Headache, Wind, Langour, General Weakness Broken 
jown Health, Epileptic Fits, Decline, and Consumption, and all others not in health, should send 
for the above journal. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON, Albert House, Park street, Nottingham (Pastor of Exeter 


lf | Hall Church). 
DR. NICHOLS’ 


~TFOOD F HEALTH 


As Porridge, Blancmange, Puddings, &c. 


| T One Meal a Day will give Health to Thousands 


Who are now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their attendant maladies, 


8d. per lb. Packet. 
DR. NICHOLS’ SANITARY SOAP. 


\F Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, etc. 


































; Gold Medal, Pr ris, 1878, 
8 Only Prize Mcdal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class.Prize Medal, Paris, 1855, 
Prize Medal, Lordon. 1£62. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1807. 

f ‘The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

f Medaland Award, Piilade!phia, 1876, for, 
Varicty and General Excellence of the 
crochet, Rudrolécry and Sewing Contin, 


I> BROOKS PATEVT GLACE THREAD, BROOKS CROCHIETATATIING COTTON: 
| ise SOFTCOTTION-\SBROOKS. EMBROIDERY COTION. 
ae OR. BLE D R APE RS: TH ROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ¢ 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 





A single trial solicited from those who have not a tried these splendid preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH *** “Sx'vitz'wosty. 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER 


ld. Packets; 6s., 1s., 28., and 5s. Tins. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GOODALL’S QUIN INE WINE ts Best tonic EVER INTRODUCED. 


Bottles, 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s. and 2s. 3d. each. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER 


In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, 
WITHOUT EGGS, AND AT HALP 
THE PRICE. 


‘'CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old bottles with their worth- 
less preparations, and using a colourable imitation of our YORKSHIRE RELISH Label. We, 


therefore, beg to caution the Public that none is genuine unless the name 
‘Willow Pattern Plate,’’ is on each Label. 


BACKHOUSE & Co.,”? and Trade Mark, ‘ 


‘“@OODALL, 





Shippers and the Trade Supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co. LEEDS. 
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WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Reckitt’s Paris Biue 


See that you get it! 


As bad qualities are often substituted, The genuine is used by the Laundresses of 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 


















SOLE MAKERS, 











ie LEAD | 
[GOLD:MEDAL,. 
. JAMES & SONS, 
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' SOLD BY GROCERS &c | 


|CLEAN!NO DUST! 


The DOME BLACK LEAD differs NW 
from the ordinary kinds in the follow- 
ing IMPORTANT POINTS-— 

It is manufactured only from selected} 
i] materials of the BEST QUALITY, and being 
{} prepared by a special process, it not only 
fi; POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at 
=} once to the stove or grate, thereby AVOID- 
INGINJURY TO THE FURNITURE from 
dust. Sold by Grocers & Oilmen everywhere. 

































